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A FIRST BRITISH LEGATION IN JAPAN.* 


JAPAN, a country by itself, with peculiar people, having their own 
peculiar policy, manners, and habits, presented one advantage —that, when 
opened to diplomacy, there was no necessity for secresy. Secresy arises 
more from rivalry among foreign representatives than from the actual 
habits of the courts to which they may be accredited ; now so little was 
known of Japan, and the difficulties to be encountered in a country 
totally unprepared for treaty relations were so great, that rivalry was out 
of the question, and no amount of publicity could alter or affect the actual 
state of affairs. Hence are we indebted for the two charming volumes 
before us from the pen of our envoy and minister in Japan, and which 
will be to that country for the future, what Davis’s book has been to 
China—the best and most popular work on undoubtedly the most extra- 
ordinary empire yet remaining on the face of the earth. 

Not to loiter on the threshold of political and international difficulties, 
and the necessity of warning in time by publicity from increased com- 
plications and great calamities—at the progress making in Hong-Kong, ~ 
Shanghae, and Macao, or at Japan as it was—we will join her Majesty’s 
minister in Japan as it is, commencing, as is generally the case, at 
Nagasaki, which Sir Rutherford Alcock, and everybody else, describe 
as situated at the bottom of a wooded, islanded, beautiful bay, but which 
is marked on the map as situated at the extreme point of a very remark- 
able headland. 

“Take them all in all,” says the British minister, “with their resem- 
blances and differences, you soon come to the conclusion that, judging 
even from this seaport, the Wapping of Japan—with a Chinese colony 
located among them for centuries to teach them their vices—Dutch and 
other foreigners, in time past and present, to add their quota also—they 
are a good-humoured, intelligent, and courteous race ; gentle withal, and 
speaking one of the softest tongues out of Italy. Their salutations and 
greetings in the market-place have a stately tod, elaborate courtesy in the 
lowly bend of the body, and make a very striking contrast to the jerk of 
the head and How do? of Jones, Brown, and Robinson.” 

A fair amount of industry and business appeared in the shops of 
Nagasaki, and along the wide streets, down the centre of which there is, 
in most cases, a fine flag pavement. Groups of half or wholly naked 
children, clamouring for buttons, are met with everywhere ; a. almost 
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every woman has at least one at the breast, and often another at the back. 
“ The race,” says Sir Rutherford, ‘‘is undoubtedly prolific ; and this, I 
should say, is a very paradise of babies.” 

The most interesting fact connected with this port, and by far the most 
merne. to the future of a country of more or less detached and popu- 
ous islands like Japan, is the Japanese steam-factory on the opposite side 
of the bay, under the superintendence of Dutch officers. Sir Rutherford 
says he went over it, a page not but admire the progress made, under 
every possible difficulty, by the Japanese and Dutch combined, in their 
endeavours to create, in this remote corner of the earth, all the compli- 
cated means and appliances for the repair, and manufacture ultimately, 
of steam machinery. There was a large lathe factory in full work, 
where Japanese workmen, some the sons of gentlemen, turned out all the 
parts of a steam-engine proper to their department. Among other 
things he found them turning moderator lamps. 

“And here,” he adds, “we saw one of the most extraordinary and 
crowning testimonies of Japanese enterprise and ingenuity, which leaves 
all the Chinese have ever attempted behind. I allude to a steam- 
engine with tubular boilers, made by themselves before a steam-vessel or 
engine had ever been seen by Japanese; made solely, therefore, from the 
plans in a Dutch work. This engine was not only put together, but 
made to work a boat. It is true there were defects, both in structure and 
adaptation; and it is rather a marvel, perhaps, that the engineers were 
not ‘hoisted with their own petard;’ but even these defects admit of 
rectification, under the able hands of the head engineer, were it not 
worthy of being preserved as a national monument of Japanese capacity 
and enterprise. An American writer seems unwilling to leave them the 
credit so justly their due, and suggests that the workmen must have seen 
the United States Mississippi steamer! But he is clearly mistaken. It 
was actually in operation long before an American, or any other steamer, 
had ever appeared in Japanese waters.” 

The Japanese may be a century behind us in their political institutions 
—be what England and France were in the time of the English Henrys 
and the French Charleses—and they may not yet appreciate mternational 
communication and foreign diplomacy, and their Daimios, or feudal 
barons, may oppose such by open or covert hostilities, but it is impossible 
not to see that there is a great future in store for such a people; that 
time will, as with the nations of Western Europe, work amelioration in 
their position; and that the necessities of commerce and the progress of 
enlightenment will yet teach them to put up with diplomatic pressure 
from without, for the sake of the benefits to be derived by trade within. 

There are, however, other drawbacks to the European on his first 
arriving in Japan, which are not connected with feudal hostility or anti- 
pathies to foreigners (which do not exist among the people), but are con- 
nected solely with the habits of the people themselves: no cattle being 
kept for slaughter by a nation of Buddhists, and ichthyologists, or vege- 
tarians, only those can be obtained which are taken from the plough; 
and, of course, old and worn-out beasts are alone brought to the market. 
There are also no sheep in the country. There are, indeed, plenty of 
eggs, but a terrible dearth of chickens. This scarcity of fowls, Sir 
Rutherford remarks, is not easily understood, seeing that there must be 
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a remunerating demand, and the means of producing them are there. 
« Bantams, beautiful enough to win prizes, are plentiful in the streets— 
and a few long-legged, high-stepping fowls, fit almost for a cabriolet, 
might also be seen; but they had a patriarchal look, and, moreover, could 
not be bought.” Fish alone is plentiful at Nagasaki, and in considerable 
variety. Craw-fish and prawns attain noble proportions. Yet this new 
country, full of natural beauties, with no tropical heat in summer and 
little actual winter, at all events in the south, and within ten days’ steam 
of Hong-Kong, promised an abundant influx of visitors seeking for 
change and health—a promise which has been more fully realised than 
many other anticipated results. 

The Japanese government had strongly urged upon Lord Elgin, at the 
time of his mission, their earnest desire that no representative should 
actually be nominated until 1863—on the plea that the popular feeling 
against foreigners (rather, we should say, the policy of isolation—the 
determined policy of the Japanese rulers) was likely to be aroused, if so 

t a change were attempted before there was time to prepare the 
public mind. The request was, however, disregarded by her Majesty’s 
government, who felt that if the thing were not done at once, other 
excuses for delay would be found, and it would never be done at all, 
whilst other powers, more decisive and energetic, might not be deterred 
by similar frivolous excuses. Sir Rutherford Alcock arrived then at 
Yeddo, in the Sampson, on the 26th of June, 1859, and his anxiety was 
relieved to no small extent when, the nextday, two of the governors of 
foreign affairs paid him a visit, with congratulations from the government 
on his safe arrival. 

Very glad to find the first anticipated difficulty cleared away, our 
minister next proceeded to the selection of a temple for a provisional 
residence, as also for a site for a consulate-general. This pressing neces- 
sity implied a landing, and the first thing the plenipotentiary seems to 
have been impressed with, was that the number and strength of the 
granite batteries, faced with guns on every side which interpose between 
the anchorage and the shore, have gone on increasing continually, from 
the first arrival of foreign representatives. Only two CN Wit 
vessels bearing the Japanese flag—a red sun on a white field—were, 
however, lying outside the batteries, and one of these was the steam- 
vessel sent out by our government as a present to the Tycoon. The 
Japanese had scraped off the paint from the outside, never using such 
on their boats and junks—that, too, in the land of lacquer and varnish— 
and Sir Rutherford professes himself to be at a loss to explain the dis- 
crepancy between their practice and ours. He says he has often asked 
naval officers for an explanation, but never obtained any satisfactory 
answer—all had one settled conviction in favour of paint—more paint— 
abundance of paint ! 

The first thing a foreigner has to do on landing is to learn to pack his 
limbs and body inside a Japanese norimon, or palanquin, inside of which 
the cramped and tortured traveller has the satisfaction of feeling that he 
looks very much as a wild beast slung in a cage for safe transport. Is it 

sible that the old stories of mariners wrecked on the coast of Japan 
beins shut up in iron cages, had its origin in the hospitable intent and 
purpose of transferring them, in — rough palanquins of rural 
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design and manufacture, to a neighbouring town? The “kango,” a kind 
of palanquin basket of wicker-work, is a proof, however, of the well- 
known proverb that in every extremity of evil there is still “a lower 
deep,” hundreds of men and women may be seen, in the streets or on 
the highway, travelling for hours, and on a whole day’s journey, in these 
most uncomfortable vehicles. But nothing strikes a stranger so much at 
first, or seems to him more wonderful, than the way in which the 
Japanese, men, women, and children, take their ease and repose—asleep 
or awake. A Japanese at his ease as naturally drops on his heels, and 
squats—with no more solid support to his person than his legs or heels 
can afford—as an Englishman drops into a chair when he is tired. As 
soon as the babe leaves its mother’s breast, the first thing it learns is, not 
to walk or to run, but to squat on its heels in this baboon fashion. If 
the Japanese are on ceremony, then they sink on the mats, resting jointly 
on heels and knees. And this attitude also, which would be torture to 
us, they maintain for hours, apparently without serious inconvenience. 
Finally, the day’s labour over, or the time for siesta, in the heat of the 
day, arrived, they throw themselves down full length on the mat, with a 
little padded rest, just large enough to receive the occiput, or the angle 
of the jaw, and sleep as soundly as the most fastidious with a feather 
pillow and bed. 

The upholsterer’s bill never can offer any impediment to a young couple 
in Japan. Their future house is taken; containing generally three or 
four little rooms, in which clean mats are put. Each then brings to the 
housekeeping a cotton-stuffed quilt, and a box of wearing apparel for 
their own personal use, a pan to cook the rice, half a dozen lacquer cups, 
and trays to eat off,—a large tub to bathe and wash in are added, on the 
general account,—and these complete the establishment ! 

The temple of Tozengee, one of the largest and best endowed in 
Yeddo, under the patronage of the Prince of Xendai, one of the great 
semi-independent Daimios, or feudal lords, selected for the residence of the 
British plenipotentiary, was a place of exceeding beauty. One gate gave 
entrance to a shady avenue; a second more imposing gate of two stories 
to an open square, with lotus ponds, and trees on each side; and, finally, 
an entrance to the right, through another court-yard, gave admission to as 
beautiful a specimen of Japanese garden and grounds as can well be 
conceived. 

“If Japan,” says our minister, ‘could only be viewed as a place of 
exile, it must be confessed a more beautiful hermitage could not have been 
chosen; and I felt almost doubtful whether a retreat so perfect in every 
respect could possibly have fallen to my lot without some terrible draw- 
back. It seemed too much to be so easily realised, and at so little cost. 
I well remember the feeling, now that years have passed over my head, 
and revealed what I could then so little foresee, that in the midst of all 
this picturesque beauty—a scene at once so fair and peaceful—I, and at 
a year’s interval, the chargé d'affaires in my absence, were each destined 
to be hunted for our lives by armed bravoes thirsting for our blood ; and 
feel that no human strength or art could make such a position defensible. 
Sunk as the house is in a hollow, surrounded by wood, and open on all 
sides to attack, effective defence is indeed impossible, and the stealthy 
approach of the midnight assassin may bring him close on his victim 
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under cover. Well, indeed, it is ordered that our knowledge of the 
future is a total blank. Had I foreseen what was to be, how much of 
pleasure and peace, in a sense of security, I should have lost,—and how 
wretchedly the two years preceding the tirst attempt at a massacre would 
have drawn on, in this seemingly earthly paradise! It left nothing to be 
desired as a place to live in,—and the real objection, that it was a ve 

likely place to die in, did not strike the mind—though obviously enou i 
a very bad location in which to defend oneself. From the end of the 
avenue, through which a mid-day sun could only pour a chequered 
arabesque of light and shade, the bay stretched far away a thousand feet 
below, basking in the full glare of sunshine, and making the deep cool 
shade of the terrace, with its thick screen of green leaves, all the more 
enjoyable by contrast. It is true it swarmed with mosquitoes : this little 
disadvantage I perceived at once,—but it was only later that I had the 
satisfaction of learning it was celebrated all over Yeddo for its breed !” 

And here the embassy was settled, but it was not without difficulty. 
The priests objected altogether to the foreigners occupying their temple, 
and it is questionable how far the Prince of Xendai may have ever 
relished it, or rather covertly and treacherously opposed it. The envoy 
himself acknowledges that - has never been able to discover by what 
tenure these temples are held, to be so entirely, as they seem, at the dis- 
posal of the Tycoon’s government. There was also the installation pro- 
cess to be gone through—the installation of a new legation in an Eastern 
land being a rude undertaking. There was the upholstery—the transport 
of two hundred cases into the once secluded temple grounds—their un- 
packing and distribution. Then came the crockery and glass chaos, with 
the cutlery missing. So carefully had the knives and forks been packed 
away, that they were not found for three weeks. Our civilisation is no 
doubt perfect, but -Sir Rutherford could not help contrasting its many 
ineumbrances with the simplicity of a Japanese ménage, with many mis- 
givings in favour of the latter. 

Next follow a very graphic and picturesque series of stereoscopic 
sketches, as our minister calls them, embracing not only the outward 
aspect of the capital and surrounding country—of houses and streets, 
temples, and Daimios’ yamaskas or palaces, hill and bay, field and ham- 
let—but also the life and varying aspects of the city and its inhabitants, 
according to the hour of the day or the season of the year. These 
sketches are indeed perfect in their way, and they leave little to be de- 
sired so far as pen-description can go of an Oriental phase of feudalism 
such as our ancestors knew it in the time of the Plantagenets, only with 
much greater knowledge of the arts of life, and a more advanced mate- 
rial civilisation in the body of the people. There are shops of all kinds: 
booksellers ; shops of bronze and copper-ware; pawobrokers, and old 
iron shops; bath-houses, coopers and basket-makers, armourers and 
sword-makers, with here and there a stall of ready-made clothes, or a 
print-shop. According to the inverse custom of the Japanese, the shops, 
however, generally go to the customer, not the customer to the shops. 
Every hundred steps or so is a ward-gate, with a decrepit municipal 
guard, often two old men and a boy, smoking and dreaming away their 
existence. In the vice of intemperance, it may be observed, the Ja- 
panese have nothing to learn from foreigners. They are as much given 
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to drunkenness as any of the northern races of Europe, as quarrelsome 
as the worst, and far more dangerous in their cups. Then there are the 
yamaskas of the feudatory Daimios, a long line of barred windows, with 
an imposing-looking gateway in the centre, inhabited by the retainers, 
attached, as in Europe in former times, to every baron and knight by a 
feudal tenure, the baron’s residence being behind, “entre cour et jar- 
din,”’ as still to be seen in Paris and elsewhere. There are beggars— 
even jolly beggar; jugglers, adepts in their art; and penitents, like the 
brothers of the Misericordia and begging penitents still to be seen in 
the towns of Italy, and not the most burdensome relics of medizval 
times still to be met with there. Then there are bazaars for prints, 
maps, books, swords, tobacco-pouches, and pipes. On festive occasions, 
a row of dingy booths, divided by curtains into small compartments, is 
often seen, provided for the lowest class. The Social Evil is here a 
legalised institution, aud nowhere takes a more revolting form. 

Officers on horseback, wearing the badge either of the Tycoon or 
their feudal chief, are passing to and fro, preceded by one or more foot- 
men or grooms, who always accompany their masters, and keep their 
pace, however rapid. By nine o'clock the city is up and stirring. The 
shops are opened, and the streets are filling with a swarming popula- 
tion. Groups of men, women, and children, may also be seen trooping 
along the shady roads, on their way to enjoy the beauties of the country. 
Both country roads and streets in the city of Yeddo will bear advanta- 
geous comparison with the best kept of either in the West. No squalid 
misery or accumulations of filth in the face of ‘ Boards of Works’ en- 
cumber the well-cared-for streets. Trains of porters carrying liquid 
manure may be objected to, but the conical tubs on the horses are care- 
fully covered over. The eye requires time, also, to aceustom itself to 
the summer costume of the lower orders, which in the men is limited to 
a narrow loin-cloth, and in the women to a petticoat, sadly “ scrimped” 
in the breadths. Leagues of continuous streets may be traversed, filled 
with a busy, but not over-worked, and seemingly a very contented and 
good-humoured people. Children and dogs abound everywhere. Until 
the former can walk they are generally secured to the back of the 
mother, but it is also very common to see a little nude Cupid in the 
arms of a stalwart-looking father, nearly as naked, who walks about 
with the small burden, evidently handling it with all the gentleness and 
dexterity of a practised hand. Abortion is practised in Japan, but not 
infanticide, as in China and India. : 

One of the most striking and constant features of the city are large 
gaps where charred timbers and rubbish mark the scene of a recent fire. 

here are no fire-insurance offices, and but very imperfect means of ex- 
tinguishing a conflagration ; but some houses, built of mud, with win- 
dows faced with iron, are fire-proof, and are to be seen standing un- 
scatched and erect in the midst of smouldering heaps and blackened 
walls. Nothing is more common than to see whole streets levelled by 
their terrible enemy in a single night. There are fire-bells and stations, 
and an elaborate and apparently well-organised system of fire-brigades ; 
but without a plentiful supply of water and good engines mere labour 
can do little. Incendiarism is also prevalent; and it is calculated that 
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the whole of this vast city is consumed in successive portions, to be re- 
built, in every seven years! 

The Japanese seem, as before said, to be a good-humoured and con- 
tented, as well as a happy race, with the exception of the military, 
feudal, and official caste. These classes furnish types of that extinct 
species of the race in Europe, still remembered as “ Swashbucklers”— 
swaggering, blustering bullies; many cowardly enough to strike an 
enemy in the back, or cut down an merece § inoffensive man; but 
also supplying numbers ever ready to fling their own lives away in 
accomplishing a revenge, or carrying out the behests of their chief. 
These ruffians are all entitled to the privilege of wearing two swords, 
rank and file, and they are saluted by the unprivileged (professional, 
mercantile, and agricultural) as Sama, or lord. With a rolling straddle 
in his gait, reminding one.of Mr. Kinglake’s graphic description of the 
Janissary, and due to the same cause—the heavy projecting blades at his 
waist, and the swaddling-clothes round his body—the Japanese Samurai, 
or Yakonin, moves on in a very ungainly fashion, the hilts of his two 
swords at least a foot in advance of his person, very handy, to all ap- 
pearance, for an enemy’s grasp. One is a heavy two-handed weapon, 
pointed and sharp as a razor; the other short, like a Roman sword, and 
religiously kept in the same serviceable state. In the use of these he is 
no mean adept. He seldom requires a second thrust with the shorter 
weapon, but strikes home at a single thrust, as was fatally proved at a 
later period ; while with the longer weapon he severs a limb at a blow. 
Such a fellow is a man to whom all peace-loving subjects and prudent 
people habitually give as wide a berth as they can! Often drunk, and 
always insolent, he is to be met with in the quarters of the town where 
the tea-houses most abound ; or returning about dusk from his day’s 
debauch, with a red and bloated face, and not over-steady on his legs, 
the terror of all the unarmed population and street-dogs. Happy for 
the former, when he is content with trying the edge of a new sword on 
the quadrupeds; and many a poor crippled animal is to be seen limping 
about slashed over the back or with more hideous evidences of brutality. 
But at other times it is some coolie or inoffensive shopkeeper, who, 
coming unadvisedly between “the wind and his nobility,” is just as 
mercilessly eut down at a blow. This, our minister remarks, does not 
quite aceord with Kempfer’s or Thunberg’s account of the perfect order 
and respect for the law maintained throughout Japan, nor with the first 
impressions of later writers as to the universal respect for the canine 
race ; but a long residence in the capital revealed many things still more 
opposed to the generally received accounts. 

But for this class of military retainers and Tycoon’s officials, high 
and low, both of which swarm in Yeddo, we are told it might be one of 
the pleasantest places of residence in the far East. The climate is su 
rior to that of any other country east of the Cape. The capital itself, 
though spreading over a circuit of some twenty miles, with probably a 
couple of million of inhabitants, can boast what no capital in Europe 
can—the most charming rides, beginning even in its centre, and extend- 
ing in every direction over wooded hills, through smiling valleys and 
shady lanes, fringed with evergreens and magnificent timber. Broad 
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green slopes, and temple gardens, or well-timbered parks, gladden the 
ba as it is nowhere else gladdened within the circle of acity. An 

tern sun throws a flood of light from an unclouded sky over all this 
beauty through the greater part of the year; in winter there is ice and 
snow, and the season is very severe in the northernmost island of the 
group, and in spring there is rain or snow with gales of wind. Tem- 

ts from above, and volcanic throes from below, however, give to the 
capital of the Tycoon a very different aspect from time to time. The 
advent of foreigners has also brought with it in its train political storms 
and convulsions, which are as inevitable in the existing state of society — 
the ruling classes everywhere opposed to the emancipation of the people 
—as they were in the West until feudalism was superseded by constitu- 
tional and monarchical forms of government. 

The labours of a first British legation in Japan commenced with the 
opening of the port of Kanagawa, but when this was to be proceeded 
with, it was found that the astute Japanese had very quietly superseded 
that site by a place called Yokohama, on the opposite side of the bay, a 
mere fishing village, in the midst of a marsh, and far away from the direct 
line of traffic through the country. After some weeks of negotiation, a 
site was obtained on the edge of the bay outside Kanagawa, and nearer 
to Yeddo by a league, and a year had not passed before all the available 
land and houses had been got into the large and tenacious grasp of the 
first comers, requiring a further extension for the European site, which 
was only obtained with the greatest difficulty. The next labours were 
devoted to the monetary question—one of signal complexity. ‘Thus it 
was that at the onset the first British and American legations were beset 
by three as troublesome and harassing questions as could well have been 
desired for diplomatic agents. A disputed site for a foreign settlement, 
after the native government had expended large sums upon one, and 
merchants were on the spot, urgent for land and instant accommodation ; 
@ currency question, which struck at the root of all trade; and, finally, 
an attempt to dispute a right of road between the capital and the port, 
even to the members of the legations! The mission may indeed, from 
the onset to the end, be summarily described as one series of ever- 
recurring struggles between the minister, whose business it was to insist 
upon the observance of treaties, and the Japanese rulers, whose peculiar 
pleasure and duty it seemed to be to render them nugatory and void in 
effect ; and this state of things will probably continue until some change 
is brought about internally by the pressure froin without—a change which 
we only hope, but cau scarcely expect, may be wrought by peaceful 
means. 

The minister landed officially on the 6th of July, 1859, and the British 
flag was unfurled for the first time in evidence of a permanent legation 
in the capital of the Tycoon—Sir Rutherford appears to have adopted 
the style of “capital of the Tycoon” in contradistinction to Miako—the 
capital of the Mikado, the hereditary and only recognised titular sovereign, 
and consequently the true capital of Japan. The installation was followed 
by an official exchange of ratifications, which was not accomplished with- 
out the usual subterfuges and attempts at cheating on the part of the 
Japanese officials. 

These difficulties over at length, time flowed on so smoothly in “ this 
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wilderness of men and women,” that the embassy was in a fair way of 
losing count of the days. It is to be observed that in Japan, as ‘amon 
many other Asiatic nations, there is no division of time into weeks, an 
this.gives Sir Rutherford an opportunity of remarking upon the erroneous 
assertion of Sabbatarian writers, that the weekly measurement of time is 
universal, whereas it is of purely Jewish origin. Such a total absence of 
all external differences between one day and another had, however, a con- 
stant tendency to blur out distinctions. The legation had also, it is to 
be observed, been dropped by her Majesty’s ship Sampson—as a man 
drops an awkward burden—on a new and untried country, and had been 
left to its own resources and chance destiny. To a certain monotony of 
existence added to absolute isolation were thus superadded the anxiety of 
unknown and somewhat perilous conditions. ‘The foreigner is too entirely 
a stranger in Japan, and too absolutely repudiated as having anything in 
common with the natives, to feel otherwise than banished and exiled from 
all social intercourse. The hostility of the Daimios and governing powers 
suscitate ever-recurring occasions of petty annoyance or impertinence— 
with a systematic plan of extortion and enormous lying by all the officials 
who surround the foreign missions, and the tradesmen they allow to ap- 

roach—no wonder that such a state of things should sometimes cumulate 
in acts of violence. 

There was one resource, and that was to study the language of these 
impracticable people ; but the labour, like that of training the officials to 
sincerity and honesty, was found to be one long torture. There was also 
some little amusement afforded by answering the absurd statements made 
in such works as “‘ Two Journeys to Japan, by the author of the ‘ New 
Eldorado,’ ’’ and other travellers’ stories ; and there was a less agreeable 
resource in the study of Japanese politics, to which we are also in due 
succession introduced at length, with a final résumé of “a Mikado and a 
Tycoon, both nonentities and cyphers, and often prisoners, while the 
Daimios, great and small, rule the country.”” The laws of Gongen 
Sama, the great founder of the existing dynasty, which denounce as high 
treason, with death for the penalty, any one harbouring a foreigner, and 
which enjoin all good and loyal subjects to exterminate any of the hated 
race who may ever venture to desecrate the sacred soil of Nipon by their 
presence, have, we are told also, never been repealed! 

The British and American legations had been established in Yeddo 
some six weeks, and affairs had been going on, if not satisfactorily, at 
least with no more serious difficulties than might perhaps have been 
reasonably anticipated with an Eastern people and a government so long , 
isolated from the world—such as minor acts of rudeness and insult to 
members of the British legation, and a more serious assault by the 
Samurai upon Mr. Heuskin, the secretary of the American legation— 
when Count Mouravieff Amoorsky arrived with a squadron of ten vessels, 
and the Russian admiral landed and took up his residence at a large 
temple, with a guard of three hundred men fully armed and equipped. 
Notwithstanding this, some of his officers were annoyed and insulted when 
walking the streets, and an officer, with a sailor and a steward, having 
landed to purchase provisions, they were set upon by some armed 
Japanese, and hewn down with the most ghastly wounds that could be 
inflicted. This first deed of blood took every one by surprise; for 
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although there were not wanting evidences of hostility, more especia 
among the Daimios and Sulrainael retainers, it Te hitherto al 
manifested itself by acts of rudeness and insult, or in the turbulence of a 
mob. The manner in which the men had been set upon and butchered 
totally excluded all idea of Lonins, or mere brigands, highwaymen, or 
robbers. The assailants also wore the two swords of the Samurai. It 
was supposed that the murder had, in fact, been carried out purposely by 
a certain Prince Mito, who was in disgrace, and who had taken this 
means of bringing the existing government and its regent into collision 
with a foreign power. Of the real motives, or the actual perpetrators, 
nothing positive has, however, ever been known. The foreign ministers 
quietly observed, in answer to remonstrances, that these acts of violence 
justified them in all they had urged upon the plenipotentiaries as to the 
dangerous character of the population in Yeddo, and the expediency of 
deferring the residence of any diplomatic agents for two or three years. 
There was too much reason, Sir Rutherford remarks, to believe that a 
powerful among the hereditary princes and Daimios were disposed 
to risk everything rather than permit peaceable intercourse and good re- 
lations with European powers to be established ; and at that time recent 
checks suffered by the allies at the Peiho, and by the French in Cochin- 
China, with the war raging in Europe, may all have tended to embolden 
them to make the effort without further re bn and to endeavour to drive 
the missions from the capital and all trade from its vicinity. 

In the end, nothing was done; a kind of apology was made; the 
governor of Kanagawa disgraced, to be only soon appointed in the 
mission to Europe; and a mortuary chapel was built ; and thus ended, 
says the minister, the first of a long series of tragedies. The struggle 
had, indeed, now commenced in earnest, and first blood had been shed— 
the struggle between European diplomacy, with protocols and the ap- 
pliances of modern warfare in the background; and Japanese policy, 
animated by a fierce spirit of national fanaticism and hostility to all 
innovation, backed by the assassin’s steel and all the weapons of Oriental 
treachery and ruthless cruelty. 

There was, however, a brief interval of improvement after this unto- 
ward event. One of the governors called with proposals for rides and 
water-parties just as the minister was recovering from an attack of 
cholera, and when the members of the legation went abroad, the ward- 
constables turned out with their jingling staves and escorted them from 
street to street, being relieved at each gate. It was under these improved 
circumstances that a visit was made to Hakodaki. The town itself is 
described as being little better than a long fishing village, but the port 
is the realisation of all a sailor’s dreams—spacious, with deep water and 
com holding ground. The bay also abounds in salmon, plaice, and other 

. Almost every stall in the street was stocked with salmon, fetching 
from ninepence to eighteenpence for a fish of from 15 to 20 lbs. weight, 
and sixpence each when dried and salted. Potatoes were also cheap and 
abundant. Venison, wild-boar, and wild-fowl, also abounded in the 
market. Sulphur, lead, and Chinese edibles, with furs and deer-horns, 
are also to be obtained, and our envoy left a consul there, although the 
harbour is as yet only frequented by whalers. 

Shortly after the minister’s return to Yeddo, the foreign community 
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at Yokohama were startled by a murderous and unprovoked attack upon 
the servant of one of their number, who was at the time officiating as 
vice-consul of France. Neither the murderer nor his motive were ever 
known—to the foreigners, at least—and no satisfaction could be obtained. 
The Tycoon’s castle was burnt down the same month (November, 1859). 
The new year (1860) began with the most enchanting weather, but with 
gloomy prospects to the legation. Five days had not gone by before 
part of the new settlement at Yokohama was destroyed by fire. Many 
of the Europeans lost their all in this sad conflagration. This was fol- 
lowed by a violent shock of an earthquake. A commissariat officer 
arrived shortly afterwards, with orders to purchase three thousand bag- 

horses for our army transport in China. The difficulties of effect- 
ing the purchase were, as usual, of a truly formidable character, and 
when, at length, the transaction was effected, an intimation arrived to 
the effect that they were not required. Pekin had surrendered ; peace 
had been proclaimed ; and a new convention signed in the capital. The 
horses, which had been purchased at thirty dollars apiece, had to be sold 
at five dollars each! The news, however, had its significance with the 
council of state in Yeddo. 

On the 29th of January, Sir Rutherford had just returned from a visit 
to the American minister, when he heard a hasty step outside his room, 
and Captain Marten, of her Majesty’s ship Roebuck, who happened to 
be a guest at the legation, threw back the sliding panel. ‘Come 
quickly; your linguist is being carried in, badly wounded.” ‘ My heart,”’ 
says the minister, “‘ misgave me that his death-knell had struck.” Nor 
was he wrong. The unfortunate man had gone down to the gate of the 
legation, and was leaning against the entrance, immediately under the 
flagstaff, aud with men, women, and children about, in broad daylight— 
when one or two men stole stealthily down the lane behind where he 
stood, and a short sword was buried to the hilt in his body, transfixing 
him as he stood. He died soon after being taken into the legation. The 
deed must have been seen by many, but all, save one woman, denied 
seeing the blow struck. This not so much from hostile feelings to the 
Europeans as from the fear of compromising themselves with the autho- 
rities. This was the third atrocious murder in public thoroughfares, 
without brawl or quarrel, or immediate provocation of any kind. Two 
were in broad daylight, and all evidently deliberate and planned assassi- 
nations. No justice was done, or any redress obtained, in any of the 
cases. 

The same evening the French legation arrived at the English resi- 
dence, the French consul-general at the head. “ Nous voici, nous venons 
vous demander de l’hospitalité—l’incendie nous a attient.”’ Then fol- 
lowed Monsieur |’Abbé in dressing-gown, a thermometer in one hand 
and a breviary in the other. Next came the chancelier in slippers, with 
a revolver and a bonnet-de-nuit, one in each hand. The murdered 
linguist was afterwards buried with great ceremony, and the minister 
remarks, as the Abbé Huc and others have done before him, upon the 
outward similarity between the ceremonials of the Buddhists with those 
of the Greek and Roman Churches, “ The altar, the tapers, the incense, 
the very costume and gestures of the priests, were in many striking par- 
ticulars alike—a resemblance too close to have been fortuitous.” Shortly 
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after this sad event, the American minister sent word that it had just 
been reported to him fifty men had been seized the night before by the 
police, it having been discovered that they had gone down to Yokohama 
to murder all the foreigners. There might be no truth in the report, but 
such rumours were not, under the circumstances, very pleasant. On the 
26th of February the minister was roused from his sleep at four o'clock 
in the morning by the arrival of an express from her Majesty’s consul at 
Kanagawa, with intelligence that about eight o’clock in the evening two 
captains of Dutch merchant-vessels in harbour had been slain in the main 
street of Yokohama—a on in all its leading circumstances and 
unprovoked barbarity, of the assassination perpetrated on the Russians. 
They had been set upon in the dark, and head and limbs had nearly been 
severed from their bodies, as though butchers had assailed them with 
their cleavers. The English minister recriminated, but with the usual 
absence of good results. 

March came next, and in the midst of death and alarms of massacre, 
with interludes of fires and earthquakes; still spring was smiling upon 
the legation. On the 11th of the same month the first Protestant 
service was performed at the American legation. The rising settlement 
of Yokohama, it is to be observed, had by this time spread over a con- 
siderable area—all, indeed, that the foreign merchants could put their 
hands upon was occupied. New houses of substantial character had been 
built, and the amount, of business done was much larger than had been 
anticipated by many. But deeds of blood did not cease in this strange 
country. The next victim was not a European, but no less a personage 
than the Gotairo, or regent of the empire, the Tycoon being at that 
time a minor. The regent was on his way to the palace, not only amidst 
his own retainers, but hemmed in between the larger cortége of the 
Prince of Kiusiu and that of Prince Owari, also bound to the palace, 
when suddenly a man flung himself across the line of march, immediately 
in front of the regent’s norimon. The officers of his household, whose 
place is on each side of him, rushed forward at this unprecedented inter- 
ruption—a fatal move, which had evidently been anticipated, for their 
place was instantly filled with armed men in coats of mail, who seemed 
to have sprung from the earth—a compact band of some eighteen or 
twenty men. With flashing swords and frightful yells, blows were struck 
at all around, the lightest of which severed men’s hands from the poles 
of the norimon, and cut down those who did not flee. Brief and deadly 
was the struggle. The regent’s head was cut off, and carried away as a 
trophy. Many others fell in the mélée on both sides, and some of the 
assailants, unable to make their escape, had to perform the Hara-Kiru, to 
the edification of their pursuers, for that is a privilege to be denied to no 
one entitled to wear two swords, however heinous the crime he may have 
committed ! 

All Yeddo was thrown into commotion. The ward-gates were closed, 
and in a few days it was generally believed that the whole of the missing 
assassins had been arrested. They were found to be retainers of the 
Prince of Mito who had thus sacrificed themselves. As to the prince 
himself, he escaped to his own territories, and, having seized upon a 
castle in a commanding position, he bade defiance to all enemies and to 
the ruling power. ‘Truly might our minister remark that such events 
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carry the mind back to the feudal times of Europe, when the streets and 
thoroughfares of every capital were scenes of daily bloodshed and murder; 
when Guelphs and Ghibelines fought and slew each other whenever they 
met, or an ambuscade could get rid of an enemy. Not the least dis- 

ble part of the transaction was, that it was thought the foreign 
legations might be the next object of attack—not so much from hostility 
to them, as with a view of involving the existing government, and bring- 
ing on a conflict with foreign powers. The legations were, in conse- 
quence, filled with troops—contingents of certain Daimios held bound to 
supply them by feudal tenure—to which were added, for their greater 
security, some of the Tycoon’s body-guard. The ministers were also 
urgently requested to abstain from going out ; but as past experience had 
shown any pretext was good, with a view to the limitation of the privi- 
leges of the legations, our minister wisely refused constituting himself a 
kind of state prisoner, and took his rides as usual, accompanied, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Japanese ministers, by a few mounted Yakonins 
—a very useless appendage, he declares, if any real danger was to be 
apprehended. 

The three months that followed upon this desperate deed offered little 
that was striking or novel. The usual number of earthquakes and fires 
only, but not a single case of slaughter or assassination! We have, then, 
pleasanter records concerning the progress of trade for the first twelve 
months after the opening of the ports by treaty, with many valuable and 
important speculations on the future, the details of a ceremonial visit 
paid to the Tycoon, and the records of pleasure-trips made in the interior, 
including an ascent of the renowned Fusiyama, and a visit to the sulphur 
springs or spas of Atami. Reflections on the government and civilisation 
of the Japanese pressed upon the minister with every step he took in this 
land, so singularly blessed in soil and climate—so happy in the contented 
character and simple habits of its people—yet so strangely governed by 
unwritten laws and irresponsible rulers. ually interesting are the 
descriptions given of rural life and scenery, and of the domestic manners 
of the Japanese. The mountain chain of the Hakoni is compared with 
the Oberland, and, if less grand and abrupt than the latter, there is, we 
are told, in lieu, far greater variety and richness of vegetation. Lilac and 
blue and white hydrangeas covered the banks. The cryptomeria grew 
150 feet high, with a girth of 14 to 16 feet. What a treat such a ride 
must have been! The ascent of the far-famed sacred mountain, ‘ Mons 
excelsus et singularis,” as old Kempfer designates it, cost less trouble 
than it took to obtain the consent of the Japanese officials to make the 
excursion. It was found to have a crater of about 1100 yards in length, 
with a mean width of 600, and about 350 in depth. The estimated 
height of the edge of the crater was 13,977 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the highest peak 14,177 feet. The volcano has long been ex- 
tinct; the latest eruption recorded was in 1707. The party slept two 
nights on the mountain, and the ascent occupied about eight hours, the 
descent little more than three. 

The visit to the spas of Atami was made as much in a sanitary point 
of view as out of curiosity. The death of a pet dog—a Scotch terrier— 
at this place brought out some of the best traits of the Japanese cha- 
racter. ‘ My head betto (groom), as soon as he heard of the death, came 
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himself to put him in his basket-shroud and under the sod. I asked the 
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8 leave to bury him in his pretty garden under the shade of a 
tree, and he instantly came himself and helped to dig the grave. A 
up of assistants of all ranks gathered round with mournful faces, as 
though one of their own kind had passed away. He was folded up in a 
mat, some of the beans he was so fond of were put in the grave with him, 
and a branch of evergreens inserted at the head, which was scrupulously 
laid to the morth. The priest of the temple brought water and incense . 
sticks to burn, and then a rough tombstone to mark the spot was laid on 
the grave. They are really a kindly people when not perverted by their 
rulers and prompted to hostility.” 

The spas of Atami were not found to be gay as a place of residence. 
Beyond the interest attaching to the study of village life in Japan, there 
was nothing whatever to amuse or give occupation. The sketch of the 
high road to the capital on the way back is, perhaps, one of the most 
picturesque and effective in the work. We have heard much of the 
tocados, or imperial roads, from former travellers, and the account they 
give of their crowds and motley groups, do not appear to be exaggerated, 
only Sir Rutherford analyses these groups and distinguishes the long pro- 
cessions of the Daimios, with their retainers, from the wayfarers, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary : travellers of the lower classes, porters and pack- 
horses, wealthy travellers in norimons, itinerant musicians, yakonins on 
service, laden coolies, peasants and fishermen—everywhere the same 
crowds of horse and foot, men and women, children and dogs. ‘ And so 
ends our journey to Yeddo,” says the minister, in conclusion, “ and the 
ones of the high road. Saionara! the salutation of the Japanese, 

nothing in softness by contrast, either with the French adieu, or the 
Italian addio: while the elaborate courtesy of the horsekeeper and my 
servant there, distance anything you or I can attempt in the same line.” 

It is painful to turn from these pleasant pictures—areadian innocence, 
domestic tranquillity and enjoyment, and the bustle of every-day life— 
to the trials and vexations to which the legations were exposed by the 
hostile nobles and officials, and their creatures, the two-sworded swash- 
bucklers. Our minister had not returned a month from the spas of 
Atami, when one evening, as they were sitting down to dinner, the Abbé 
Girard came in, pale and agitated, bringing with him, in a norimon, an 
Italian, who had been attacked, while standing quietly at the gate of the 
French legation, by two Samurai passing at the moment, and severely 
wounded. Several of the Yakonins on service at the legation were close 
by at the time, yet nothing was done either in defence of the unfortunate 
Eu n or to stop the swaggering ruffians. The officers and guards 
placed at the legations professedly for the protection of their European 
inmates, our minister states to have never been known to raise a hand to 
save a foreigner from insult or violence! The object of such a guard, he 
adds, was simply to cut off the foreigners from all free intercourse or com- 
munication with the population, more especially with the educated and 
higher classes, who might give information tending to expose the double 
game the government was playing with foreign powers—enlighten them 
(the Europeans) as to the real state of parties, and themselves imbibe 
ideas prejudicial to the existing state of government. It is pleasant to 
think that such an artificial state of domestic policy cannot last for ever. 
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The remedy is not to be sought for so much in international wars, as in 
restoring the Japanese to a sense of their rights, and to the blessings of 
a really protective and yet liberal government. There can be no security 
to life and property, no hopes of liberty and amelioration in the condition 
of the Japanese, till the whole class of feudal retainers have been done 
yA with, or enrolled in a national force, and the nobility taught to yield 
to the people’s representatives, or to a vigorous monarchy. 

The temple of Tozengee, the home of the British legation, was nigh 
being destroyed by fire in November of the same year. The next month 
an English gentleman was stopped by one of the two-sworded ruffians 
in the open highway, and nearly cut down, without any interference on 
the part of the Yakonin whe accompanied him; but an unfortunate 
sportsman, attacked by the police (for shooting is forbidden in Japan), 
having wounded one of the officials, the lives of all the foreigners were 
threatened, and the man had to be tried and condemned in a consular 
court, when not one Japanese had ever suffered for killing a foreigner.* 

Towards the close of 1860, the long announced visit of a British 
squadron in the Japanese waters took place, the first since the establish- 
ment of the legation. Unpleasant rumours of danger to the several lega- 
tions were afloat at the time, so that the arrival was most opportune. 
One of the governors of foreign affairs was actually sent to the American 
minister, to warn him that they were advised of a band of Lonins, to the 
number of several hundred, and supposed to be disbanded retainers of the 
Prince of Mito, having combined with the intention of setting fire to the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama, and, at the same time, attacking each 
of the foreign legations in the capital, and murdering their inmates. The 
minister communicated the nature of these threats to the admiral, and it 
had the effect of detaining the squadron a few days, but small-pox having 
broken out on board the flag-ship, it was obliged to put out to sea, leaving 
her Majesty’s ship Encounter as-a reinforcement to the sloop at the 
station. 

Nothing changed in the position of the foreigners for the week fol- 
lowing. The alarm spread by the government of an impending attack 
continued, but the days passed on in an unpleasant state of suspense until 
the night of the 14th, when Mr. Heuskin, the secretary to the American 
legation, was waylaid on his return from the Prussian legation by a band 
of assassins, and mortally wounded. 

Even when the corps diplomatique and the consular body assembled 
by invitation at the American legation, to render the last honours to the 
murdered man, the American minister received a warning from the go- 
vernment, that if they persevered in their intention of following the body 
to the grave, they were likely to lose their own lives. Naturally, no one 
hesitated, but the position was neither encouraging nor enlivening. 
There was something very sad and impressive in the gathering which 
brought so many nationalities together at the spot. A foreigner in his 
prime, the only son of a widowed mother, cut down in his strength, and 
_ murdered by a band of political assassins in the streets of a great Eastern 
capital, whence all but the few members of the legations were jealously 
excluded, lay in the grave, round which the representatives of the greatest 





* The victim—Mr. Moss—has since given a well-merited publicity to this 
case of individual persecution. 
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wers in the West stood, mourning a wrong they were helpless to redress! 

uriously enough, the suicide of Oribeno, the most intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and respected of the governors of foreign affairs, followed 
closely upon the commission of this grave offence, and his death was said 
to have been connected with the murder and the discussions that ensued 
in the council, and it was a remarkable proof of the ascendancy of the 
evil-disposed, that the only one who was well inclined towards foreigners 
had to make away with himself by the Hara-Kiru. 

It was resolved by the four representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Holland (America, unfortunately, alone dissenting), that a 
solution should, if possible, be sought to this state of things by a deter- 
mined protest, backed by the striking of their flags, and their temporary 
retirement to Yokohama. The Japanese government, as might be ex- 
pected from their antecedents, although at first manifesting some uneasi- 
ness as to what mht be the full import of the withdrawal of the lega- 
tions, finding that it led to nothing, soon accepted the status quo, nor 
did they even make any effort to renew relations which had always been 
distasteful to them. The foreign ministers were not, however, to be 
baffled in this way, and Sir Rutherford, on his part, declared it his inten- 
tion to visit the ports, the opening of which the Japanese government 
had as yet deferred. This had the effect of bringing a plenipotentiary to 
Yokohama, with powers to enter into such arrangements as might be 
necessary to ensure the return of the legations to the capital. The con- 
ditions of return were a formal pledge to provide effectually hereafter for 
the safety of the lerations, and their exemption from menace and violence, 
and the public reception of the foreign representatives. These conditions 
having been accepted, the British minister embarked on board her 
Majesty’s ship Encounter, and, accompanied by the Pioneer, returned to 
Yeddo on the 2nd of March—exactly four weeks from their departure— 
was received at landing by two governors, and, when the flags were 
hoisted, they were saluted each with twenty-one guns. 

It was under these improved circumstances that the British and Dutch 
ministers resolved upon an excursion overland from Nagasaki to Yeddo, 
by the island of Kiusin. But although the new conditions embraced a 
repudiation of manceuvres and devices, designed to lower the foreign re- 
presentatives in the eyes of the people, and to restrict them from all free 
communication, the usual difficulties were thrown in the way of the pro- 
posed excursion, and were not overcome without many efforts and battles. 
During the first part of the journey, the extreme richness and fertility of 
the soil are described as being in striking contrast with the apparent 
poverty of those who lived on it. Even in the large towns, though there 
were of course better houses to be seen than in the villages and hamlets, 
there was no sign of activity or prosperity. Some of the towns, however, 
were both large aud populous, with a much superior style of architecture. 
Whether the poverty among the people is more apparent than real, or the 
share allowed to the mere cultivation too small, the minister could not 
very satisfactorily ascertain. 

On the third day, after passing some sulphur baths, they came to a 
coal mine of the Prince of Fizen. The cross-road that led to it was 
closed by a temporary barrier and two armed retainers. The armed 
retainers who accompanied the ministers also opposed their leaving the 
high road, but as the treaty conferred upon them the right to travel 
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freely, they insisted, and found that the coal was obtained by simply 
opening a horizontal adit, or gallery, into the side of the hill. Not only 
was the right of the chiefs of diplomatic missions to travel freely through- 
out the empire limited by the Daimios, in their own territories, to a right 
to travel along the high road, which is held to be under imperial control, 
but in every town where they halted or slept, barriers covered with cur- 
tains bearing the Daimio’s arms were raised, not only preventing their 
passage, but shutting out the view of the streets branching off. When the 
officers were remonstrated with, they had the ready answer, “ It was for 
their better protection.” 

The number of tempting pictures on the way was truly tantalising, 
since it was clearly impossible to take even the slightest sketch of all. 
Everywhere the scenery was rich in artistic effects. The approach to 
Kokura, the fortified capital of Bouzen (Buzen ?), and one of the keys to 
the straits between Kiusin and Nipon, was especially picturesque, 
although marred by bad weather. Pleasant country-houses, each sur- 
rounded by their garden and clumps of trees or orchards, lined the road 
for more than a mile. The gateway was guarded by a considerable force 
of armed retainers, and, as it was holiday time, all the inhabitants were 
out or at their windows, dressed in their best. 

The minister embarked here on board a junk, by which they were con- 
veyed to her Majesty’s ship Ringdove, on the opposite side of the straits. 
Simonoseki, a large town, which enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
having originated the “Social Evil” in Japan, was visited upon the 
beautiful sea of Suonada. The Ringdove steamed leisurely through the 
quiet waters of what seemed rather a great lake than a sea, always 
anchoring before nightfall; but nothing could he more miserable than 
the fishing hamlets, which they sometimes lay off and visited. Not even 
fish was to be had, though fishing-tackle and boats abounded everywhere. 
But is not this the case sometimes at our own fishing villages, and even 
coast-towns ? 

On the fourth day they arrived at Hiogo, the shipping port of Osaca, 
a town of some twenty thousand inhabitants, and the great centre of 
trade in Japan, of easy access and secure anchorage. Osaca lay some 
thirty miles distant on the banks of a river, and, according to existing 
treaties, Hiogo was one of the ports to be opened to foreign trade, with 
free access to Osaca. Not only had this article of the said treaties been 
carefully ignored, but the authorities were most importunate that the 
ministers should proceed to Yeddo by sea, and it was only by giving up 
an intended visit to Miako that they were at last enabled to proceed wid 
Osaca. The party were nearly an hour in traversing the suburbs of this 
vast city, the thoroughfares of which were filled to overflowing with an 
immense but very orderly crowd. Not a trace of hostile feeling was met 
with anywhere, and it could be seen at a glance that trade was the chief 
occupation of this vast population. Evidences of the greatest activity 
were visible at every step. Sir Rutherford calls Osaca, with its people, 
its temples and theatres, its trade and manufactures, the Venice of Japan. 
At least a hundred bridges span some thirteen rivers and canals, which 
run through the city in all directions, many of them of enormous width 
and costly structure. The banks of the main river are lined for two or 
three miles with the residences of the Daimios, with imposing gateways 
and broad flights of granite steps descending to the water's edge. 
2D2 
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Thousands of boats, filled with merchandise or passengers, also cover 
the broad surface of the waters. The opening of Hiogo and Osaca, the 
minister estimated, as being more worth to foreign commerce than all the 
other ports together, and the tenure of such a place he deemed would 
certainly go far to produce a social revolution, in a sense adverse to all 
feudal privileges “i government. 

It took the party fifty minutes on horseback, at a walking pace, to get 
clear of this great emporium, beyond which their way lay amid fields of 
rice, wheat, and cotton, passing innumerable hamlets and a large peasant 
a whom, having gone on in advance of the escort, they found 

or the first time disposed to be troublesome. Okusaki—the first town 
they came to—has a special celebrity for its porcelain. Seeing some un- 
fortunate tortoises suspended in the air for sale, and exhausting them- 
selves in futile endeavours to make progress, our minister could not help 
comparing their position to his own as a diplomatic agent in Japan, 
doomed to unceasing efforts without the slightest progressive result. At 
Nieno, a place they reached on their third day’s journey, and the Daimio’s 
capital, every house and side street was hermetically closed ; not a whisper 
was to be heard, nor the face of a living being to be seen! The Daimio’s 
own house was similarly masked by curtains. This was a sign of anger 
and enmity on the part of the Prince of Itse and Isan. When such /a 
reception was, remarked upon, the answer was that the treaties of the 
Tycoon were only good for the five imperial ports in which he reigned ; 
but not having received the Mikado’s imprimatur, they were not binding 
upon the Daimios and their subjects. Thus, as the minister remarks, our 
actual relations with Japan rest on a basis of quicksands. 

The way lay hence for several days through mountain scenery and 
fertile valleys, the hills generally clothed to the very summit with trees. 
At length they had the advantage of the fine sanded roads and park-like 
avenues of the Tocaido, or imperial highway, and they at the same 
time met frequent cortéges of Daimios coming from the capital. The 
departure of the Daimios in a body from Yeddo to Miako may, indeed, 
be looked upon as the final declaration of hostility on the part of the 
feudal lords with the newly-opened intercommunication and commerce 
with other nations. The castles of these Daimios, it may be observed, 
and which were frequently passed, are not precisely the castles of the 
feudal barons of old in the West. There is a moat surrounded by a wall, 
generally built of mud, intersected with layers of tiles, and plastered over ; 
sometimes with parapets, and loopholed for musketry. A large gateway, 
with massive overhanging roof; a straggling group of ignoble-looking 
lath and plaster houses inside, rarely more than a story high ; and some- 
times, if the owner is a Daimio of very great pretensions, his walls will 
be flanked with turrets, and in his grounds something like a two or three- 
storied pagoda will rise above the dead level of the other roofs, and look 
picturesque through the clumps of fine timber with which the grounds of 
the owners are always graced, whatever else be wanting. 

Villages and towns, it is to be observed, follow in quick succession, and 
rarely at a greater interval than one or two leagues at farthest, along thie 
whole route from Nagasaki to Yeddo. It is impossible, therefore, to 
notice all. Suffice it that on the thirty-second day after his departure 
from Nagasaki, the minister arrived at the British Consulate at Kanagawa, 
thankful for preservation from peril by the way. 
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Business having delayed the minister for a couple of days at this latter 
lace, it was not until the 4th of July that he rode up to Yeddo, where 
he found Mr. Oliphant had arrived as secretary of legation—a circum- 
stance all the more agreeable, as it held out hopes of his being able to 
turn his steps homeward in a few months. But, alas for human hopes 
and anticipations, the very next day an attack was carried out on the 
legation in the night, and a desperate attempt was made at a general 
massacre! The minister had gone to sleep, wearied with travel and a 
long day’s work, when one of the young student interpreters, to whom 
the duty had been assigned of going through the premises the last thing, 
stood by his bedside with his dark lantern, “of j awoke him with the 
spent that the legation was attacked, and men were breaking in at 
the gate. 

«got up,” writes the minister, ‘incredulous, believing it was some 
gambling or drunken quarrel, either among the guards or the ‘bettos’ 
in charge of the stables; but taking a revolver out of its case, I was pro- 
ceeding to the spot, and had scarcely advanced five steps towards the 
entrance, when Mr. Oliphant suddenly appeared covered with blood, 
which was streaming from a great gash in his arm and a wound in his 
neck; and the next instant Mr. Morrison, the consul of Nagasaki, ap- 
peared also, exclaiming he was wounded, and with blood flowing from a 
sword-cut on his forehead. I of course looked for the rush of their 
assailants pursuing, and I stood for a second ready to fire, and check 
their advance, while the wounded passed on to my bedroom behind. I 
was the only one armed at this moment, for although Mr. Morrison had 
still three barrels, he was blinded and stunned with his wound.” 

To the minister’s astonishment, however, no pursuers followed. A 
great noise was heard. Some of the band were evidently breaking 
through the glazed doors opening into the court with a frightful fracas, 
but they had evidently missed the way to the minister’s apartments, and 
after a time the noise subsided. Sir Rutherford then ventured with two 
of the party to leave the wounded to go and look for one of their number 
missing. One of the students, Mr. Lowder, was placed as a sentry, com- 
manding a long passage, and a group of armed men having appeared, and 
not answering his challenge, he fired into them, and as it was down a 
passage he could scarcely have missed his aim, at all events they sud- 
denly retreated. And this was the last they saw of their assailants! 

It appeared afterwards that the band of malefactors were retainers or 
emissaries of the Prince of 'sus-sima, and it was ascertained from a 
document found on one of their number, that they were all bound by an 
oath to attack the legation and massacre its inhabitants, in order, in their 
own words, to save “the sacred empire being defiled by the foreigner.” 
They had assembled in the suburb of Sinagawa, half a mile from the 
legation, having failed in an assault gag planned on the way from 
Nagasaki to Yeddo. - This plan was then changed to an attack on the 
minister on his way from Kanagawa to his residence, and it only failed 
from the uncertainty of his movements. And hence it was that an attack 
upon the residence itself was finally had recourse to. ‘They did not 
attack this by the back stealthily, but at the front gate, which finding 
closed, they got over the gate at the side. The gatekeeper havin 
come out was forthwith slain. On their way hence to the court-y 
they killed a horsekeeper and a dog, wounded a cook, and made a pri- 
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soner of a watchman. All this without “waking” the guard of one 
hundred and fifty men ! 

It was not till they were within the court that they stumbled upon 
one of the guard, who was frightfully wounded, but effected his escape. 
They then appear to have told off in three parties, assaulting the temple 
and buildings at different points. A Chinese servant awoke Mr. Mor- 
rison; Mr. Oliphant was awoke by the noise and tumult of breaking 
into the premises. He seized a Lantingabie and rushed down the 
passage, rousing Mr. Russell on the way. He was at nearly the same 
moment attacked by two or three of the assailants, and, as we have seen, 
was severely wounded. Mr. Morrison, who had come to his aid, fired 
two shots, and received at the same time a cut on the forehead. The 
pistol-shots had, however, the effect of checking the advance of the 
assailants and saved their lives. All of the ruffians made their escape 
except two, who were killed by the guards, and a third, who was badly 
wounded. Several of them, however, afterwards committed the Hara- 
Kiru. One of the Tycoon’s body-guard had also been slain, two soldiers 
had been severely wounded, and seven lightly, besides a priest in the 
temple, a porter, and two servants of the legation—the latter severely. 

The position of the British minister after this assault upon the lega- 
tion by armed men was one of great embarrassment. To have abandoned 
his post would have been to render a residence ever after impossible 
without a war, or some act of vigour on the part of one or more foreign 
powers that should strike terror into the hearts of those who plotted 
such atrocious deeds—an alternative to which there is almost a dead 
certainty, - of the mission to Europe, the powers will be driven, 
ere the feudal lords and their retainers are brought to more respectful 
relations. The utter untrustworthiness of any Japanese guard as a 
means of security had been abundantly demonstrated. Still, under the 
cireumstances, which the minister dwells upon at length, there was no 
retreat possible. There was nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
by retiring. The one thing was certain—it was that the Japanese 
government was inadequate to the defence of the legation, so its mem- 
bers had to do what many a traveller in the less far East has to do—to 
seek for defence among themselves. In order to do this the more effec- 
tually, a strong guard of marines and blue-jackets were landed from 
the Ringdove, generously assisted by the French minister with a party 
from the Dordogne, who nobly volunteered their aid. The news of the 
attack having reached Nagasaki, her Majesty’s ship Act@on also came 
up with three gun-boats, to add to the protection. The foreign com- 
munity at Yokohama was entrusted to the guardianship of the Dutch 
brig Camelot 

Thus a month passed wearily and anxiously enough, chequered only 
by reported gatherings for new assaults, and indeed some attempts were 
made on the American minister, who had discarded European guards, 
and still put faith in the Japanese. Mr. Oliphant was sent home for 
the cure of his wounds, and to explain the harassing and critical position 
of the legations to the home government. A letter was forwarded by 
the same opportunity from the Tycoon to her Majesty, urging the non- 
— more ports for a term of years—in consonance with their 
c ristic policy of evasion and expatriation of foreigners. The 
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relations of the British minister with the Japanese government had, 
however, strange to say, become more confidential at this time; the 
fact was, that when they saw that the legation could depend upon its 
own resources, they, like all Easterns, came to respect it much more 
than when it had to depend upon them for protection. 

Towards the close of 1861 arrangements were making for the departure 
of the Japanese mission to the several sovereigns in Europe, Her Majesty’s 
ship Odin (Commodore Lord John Hay) had been fitted up for their re- 
ception. We had undertaken to convey them, at our own charge, to 
England, the French government agreeing in like manner to find trans- 
port for them back. Everybody wanted to go; the Japanese government 
is exclusive ; the subjects are quite the reverse. The difficulty was to 
limit the number. Some twenty days were actually consumed in launch- 
ing this “ Great Eastern Mission !’’ Thus it was that the year 1862, 
the third subsequent to the appointment of the legation, instead of an 
assassination or a menace of general massacre, with which each of the 
preceding years had begun, opened more propitiously, with improved 
commercial prospects, better and more confidential relations with the 
Japanese, and the departure of a diplomatic mission to Europe. But the 
deep-seated hostility of the Daimios against foreigners and all who abetted 
them could not be long controlled. On the 14th of February a desperate 
attempt was made by eight bravos on the life of the second of the foreign 
ministers, and the one supposed to be most favourable to the maintenance 
of foreign relations. The minister was, as the regent had been, in his 
norimon, proceeding to the palace in the midst of an armed retinue 
betitting his rank asa Daimio and a member of the cabinet. The distance 
between his official residence and the palace was very short, and he had 
to cross an open space or glacis to gain the bridge leading over the broad 
deep moat which surrounds the Tycoon’s castle. Short, however, as was 
the distance, and exposed to view, these desperadoes were nothin 
daunted; for, as the train approached the bridge, a shot was fired, 
wounding one of the officers by the side of the norimon. Ando 
Tsusimano (as the foreign minister was named), it appears, instantly 
divined that he was to be attacked, and, throwing himself out of the 
norimon, drew his sword to defend himself. It was well he lost no time, 
for already his people were being cut down by the desperate band of 
assassins. ‘The next instant he received a sabre-cut across the face, and 
a spear-thrust in the side that had well-nigh proved fatal. As in the 
previous case of the regent, the life-and-death struggle was brief as it 
was bloody. In a few seconds seven of the assailants lay stretched, 
wounded or dead, on the ground, and one only (the eighth) escaped. 
Ando Tsusimano Kami is said to have recovered his wounds, but Sir 
Rutherford never saw him afterwards. He was, indeed, said to have re- 
tired from the cabinet and to have changed his name. But he was most 
likely dead, only the Japanese government did not like to admit the fact, 
as he was a friend of the foreigner. 

Her Majesty’s government had in the mean time instructed the British 
minister to make no concessions without equivalents, and to demand, in 
the first place, indemnity for Messrs. Oliphant and Morrison, the punish- 
ment of any of the assailants arrested, and finally a defensible site for the 
legation. These points carried (with the exception of equivalents), Sir 
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Rutherford Alcock left for Nagasaki, with his Japanese envoys, in a 
Dutch ship of war, on the 23rd of March, and obtained a passage thence 
to China in a gun-boat. On the arrival of the Japanese envoys in Eng- 
land, the delay of five years in opening the new ports and the city of 
Yeddo was conceded conditionally, that certain specific grievances should 
be removed, and greater security to life, as well as increased facilities for 
commerce at the ports actually open should be effectually enjoyed. 
Although the first was a main object of the mission to Europe, the 
envoys had other instructions and hopes, and a long list of restrictions 
which they wanted to impose on foreigners, thoroughly expressive of the 
retrograde policy of isolation which dominated their councils, but they 
failed in these subordinate objects in all the courts to which they were ac- 
credited. The only wonder is, that, after seeing with their own eyes how 
the relations of the different countries of Europe are carried on, they 
should have ventured to claim such privileges of isolation to Japan in 

articular. ‘There is,” says Sir Rutherford, “ but one stereotyped idea 
in their brains as to foreigners. We are a cross between barbarians and 
wild beasts, ferocious and dangerous if let loose, only safe and tractable 
when securely caged, watched, and in the hands of responsible keepers.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neale, the new secretary of legation, did not arrive 
at Yeddo until after Sir Rutherford Alcock’s departure, and he had to 
take up his residence in the temple of Tozengee while the new legation 
was being completed. 

The anniversary, according to the Japanese calendar, of the last attack 
on the legation had come round. One of the governors of foreign affairs 
paid him a visit of congratulation in the afternoon, and all had gone to 
rest, save the two or three solitary sentries (blue-jackets and marines of 
her Majesty’s ship Reynard) posted at intervals round the house, when 
suddenly Lieutenant-Colonel Neale, who was still awake, heard the sentry 
outside his door challenge. Although the parole was correctly given, 
something suspicious or unsatisfactory apparently made the sentry advance 
towards the party approaching, when suddenly a cry of mortal anguish 
broke the stillness of the night, and the sound of blows reached him as 
he lay. To leap out of bed, and make his way across his own apartments 
to the guard-room, was not the work of many moments. All were sud- 
denly roused, and sprang to their arms, to feel how desperate was their 
position if any attacking force had to be resisted. At the same moment 
the sentry staggered among them, covered with wounds, and frightfully 
gashed. To gather together in one place, the largest room in the house, 
and stand prepared to resist from whatever quarter assailants might 
come, was, indeed, all that could be done, in their ignorance as to the 
nature or extent of the danger, the numbers to be met, or the direction 
from whence attack might be expected. After a pause, a corporal of 
marines was missed, who, it appeared, had been going his rounds when 
the alarm was first given, and Lieutenant Aplin, with some of his men, 
went in search of him. He was found lying dead across the door which 
gave entrance from the outside to Colonel Neale’s rooms. He had re- 
ceived numerous sword and spear wounds, and had fired one barrel of his 
revolver; but so sudden and murderous must have been the assault, that 
he was probably disabled at the first blow. 

Of course no more satisfaction was to be obtained for this second 
assault upon the legation than for the first, and Sir Rutherford Alcock 
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remarks upon it, that, “as there was a speciality in the circumstances of 
the attack on Ando Tsusimano, distinguishing it from all previous at- 
tempts of the same nature—the first use of fire-arms—so was there in this 
a similar and discouraging difference, in the special fact, that whereas in 
the first attack on the legation by an armed band, the Japanese guard, 
though it allowed itself to be surprised, and tardily came to our rescue, 
yet at least fought in our defence, and struck manfully at the assailants. 
But here it was the Japanese guard itself from whose ranks the murderer 
came; and if only one, it is impossible to doubt that he had many accom- 
plices and well-wishers.” 

Nor was the year (1862) to close without another frightful tragedy, 
this time enacted on the high road between Yeddo and Kanagawa. The 
victims were British residents at Yokohama, and invested with no offi- 
cial character to render them specially obnoxious or more exposed to 
hostility. ‘ Life in Japan,” Sir Rutherford remarks, “is in the pre- 
sent day, under a feudal and military system, no more secure than it 
was in the Anglo-Saxon era in our own land, with which lawless and 
ferocious period in our history the present social state of Japan has, as I 
have shown, many points of close resemblance. There is, and can be, 
no security to life under such conditions.” As to what may be the best 
policy for this country, he afterwards adds, or for other treaty powers, 
under such conditions, he will not offer an opinion. The whole question 
is surrounded by difficulties of the most serious kind. That there should 
be (not that each one is not strong and powerful enough to exact retri- 
bution for itself) an accordance of views among all treaty powers, and 
some unity of action, were it possible, would appear to be a first im- 
portant result to be aimed at, as a preliminary condition in the success of 
any course ultimately adopted. In the mean time, we are also told, a 
great change is being effected in the fundamental relations of suzerain 
and subject. The while feudal power is profoundly moved, and their 
organisation, political and social, is crumbling under the shock of a sudden 
contact with Europe. Whether all this can take place, and a new social 
and political basis be attained, without an interval of disorder, violence, 
and bloodshed, must be very doubtful. The danger is undoubtedly great. 
The changes indicated by the departure of the Daimios and their families 
from the capital are of the most sweeping and fundamental character. 
It is, in a word, a revolution, effected either by compromise and compact 
between the governing classes and the Tycoon; or it is the preparation 
for an appeal to arms, in which latter case foreigners are likely to be the 
first objects of attack, as their presence has undoubtedly been the imme- 
diate cause of such fermentation. If, on the other hand, any compromise 
has been entered into on a basis of mutual concession between the Tycoon 
and the leading feudatory princes, the object of which is to remove to a 
distance from Yeddo the Daimios and their armed retainers, better days 
may be in store for Western nations and Japanese alike than could 
reasonably have been hoped for after such a troubled and inauspicious 
beginning. A very short time must show which of these two phases of 
national life the Japanese are now entering upon, and equally tell the 
foreigner what his prospects are in Nipon—whether he is to be allowed 
to dwell in peace, or must stand prepared to resist desperate and con- 
tinuous efforts for his expulsion from the Japanese territories. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE NINETEENTH. 


I. 


A VISIT OF PAIN. 


THe proposed application of Maria Godolphin to Lord Averil may 
at but a very slight affair to the careless and thoughtless; one of 
those trifling annoyances which must occasionally beset our course 
through life. Why should Maria have shrunk from it with that 
shiveringly sensitive dread ?—and have set about it as a forced duty, 
with a burning cheek and failing heart? Consider what it was that 
she undertook, you who would regard it lightly ; pause an instant and 
look at it in all its bearings. Her husband, George Godolphin, had 
robbed Lord Averil of sixteen thousand pounds; or their value. It is 
of no use to mince the matter. He had shown himself neither more 
nor less than a common robber, a thief, a swindler. He, a man of the 
same social stamp as Lord Averil, moving in the same sphere of county 
society, had fallen from his pedestal by his own fraudulent act, down 
to a level (in crime) with the very dregs of mankind. Perhaps no one 
in the whole world could ever feel it in the same humiliating degree as 
did his wife—unless it might be Thomas Godolphin. Both of them, 
unfortunately for them—yes, I say it advisedly—unfortunately for 
them in this bitter storm of shame—both of them were of that honour- 
able, upright, ultra-refined nature, on which such a blow falls far more 
cruelly than death. Death! death! If it does come, it brings at least 
one recompense: the humiliation and the trouble, the bitter pain and 
the carking care are escaped from, left behind for ever in the cruel 
world. Oh! if these miserable ill-doers could but bear in their own 
person all the pain and shame !—if George Godolphin could but have 
stood out on a pinnacle in the face of Prior’s Ash and expiated all his 
folly alone! But it could not be. It never can or shall be. As the 
sins of the people in the Israelitish camp were laid upon the innocent 
and unhappy scape-goat, the sins which men commit in the present day 
are heaped upon unconscious and guileless heads. As the poor scape- 
goat wandered away with his hidden burden into the remote wilder- 
ness, away from the haunts of man, so do these other heavily-laden 
ones stagger away with their unseen load, only striving to hide them- 
selves from the eyes of men—anywhere—in patience and silence— 
praying to die. 

Every humiliation which George Godolphin had brought upon him- 
self—every harsh word cast to him by the world—every innate serise 
of guilt and shame, which must accompany such conduct, was being 
expiated by his wife. Yes, it fell worst upon her: Thomas was but 
his brother ; she was part and parcel of himself. But that God’s 
ways are not as our ways, we might feel tempted to ask why it should 
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be that these terrible trials are so often brought upon the head of such 
women as Maria Godolphin—timid, good, gentle, sensitive—the least 
of all able to bear them. That such is frequently the case, is indis- 

utable. In no way was Maria fitted to cope with this. Many might 
Soe felt less this very expedition to Lord Averil: to her it was as the 
_ yery bitterest humiliation. She had hitherto met Lord Averil as an 
equal, she had entertained him at her house as such, she had stood 
before him always in her calm self-possession, with a clear face and a 
clear conscience. And now she must go to him, a humble petitioner 
—-bow before him in all her self-conscious disgrace—implore him to 
save her husband from the consequences of his criminal act; the 
standing at the felon’s bar and its sequel—the working at the hulks. 
She must virtually ask Lord Averil to put up quietly with the loss of 
the sixteen thousand pounds, and to make no sign. 

With a cheek flushed with emotion—with a heart sick unto faint- 
ness—Maria Godolphin stepped out of her house in the full blaze of 
the mid-day sun. A gloomy day, showing herself less conspicuously 
to the curious gazers of Prior’s Ash had been more welcome to her. 
She had gone out so rarely since the crash eame—but that once, in 
fact, when she went to see her mother—that her appearance was the 
signal fora commotion. “'There’s Mrs. George Godolphin! There’s 
Mrs. George Godolphin!’ and Prior’s Ash flocked to its doors and 
its windows as if Mrs. George Godolphin had been some unknown 
curiosity in the animal world, never yet exhibited to the eyes of the 
public. Maria shielded her burning face from observation as well as 
she could with her small parasol, and passed on. 

Lord Averil, she had found, was staying with Colonel Max, and her 
way led her past the rectory of All Souls’, past the house of wren 4 
Sara: Grame. Lady Sarah was at the window, and Maria bowed. 
The bow was not returned. It was not returned! Lady Sarah turned 
away with a haughty movement, a cold glance. It told cruelly upon 
Maria: had anything been wanted to prove to her the estimation in 
which she was now held by Prior’s Ash, that would have done it. 

The distance from her own house to that of Colonel Max was about 
two miles. Rather a long walk for Maria at the present time, for she 
was not in a condition of health to endure fatigue. It was a square, 
moderate-sized, red-brick house, standing considerably back from the 
high road, and as Maria turned into its avenue of approach, what with 
the walk, and what with the dread apprehension of the coming inter- 
view, the sick faintness at her heart had begun to show itself upon her 
face. The insult offered her (could it be called anything less?) by 
Lady Sarah Grame had somehow seemed an earnest of what she 
might expect from Lord Averil. Lady Sarah had not a tenth of the 
grievance against the bank that the viscount had. 

Nobody ever approached the colonel’s house without having their 
ears saluted with the baying and snarling of his fox-hounds, whose 
kennels were close by. In happier days—days so recently past, that 
they might almost be counted as present—when Maria had gone to 
that house to dinner-parties, she had drawn closer to George in the 
carriage, and whispered how much she should dislike it if he kept a 
pack of fox-hounds near their dwelling-place. Never, never should she 
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drive to that house in state again, her husband by herside. Oh! the 
contrast it presented—that time and this! Now she was approaching 
it like the criminal that the world thought her, hiding her face with 
her veil; hiding herself, so far as she might, from observation. 

She reached the door, and paused ere she rang: her pulses were 
throbbing wildly, her heart beat as if it would burst its bounds. The 
nearer that the interview drew, the more formidable did it appear, the 
less able herself to face it. The temptation came over her—to go back. 
It assailed her very strongly, and she might have yielded to it, but for 
the thought of Thomas Godolphin. 

She rang at the bell: a timid ring. One of those rings that seem 
to announce the self-humble applicant—and who was the wife of 
George Godolphin now, that she should proclaim herself with pomp 
and clatter? A man settling himself into his green livery coat opened 
the door. 

“Is Lord Averil within ?” 

6c No.” 

The servant was a stranger, and did not know her. He may have 
thought it curious that a lady, who spoke in a low tone, and scarcely 
raised her eyes through her veil, should come there alone to inquire 
after Lord Kveril. He resumed, rather pertly : 

“His lordship walked out an hour ago with the colonel. It’s quite 
unbeknown what time they may come in.” 

In her shrinking dread of the interview, it almost seemed a relief. 
Strange to say, so fully absorbed had she been in the anticipated pain, 
that the contingency of his being out had not crossed her mind. The 
man stood with the door in his hand, half open, half closed: had he 
invited her to walk in and sit down, she might have done so, for the 
sake of the rest. But he did not. 

Retracing her steps down the path, she branched off into a dark 
walk, overshadowed by trees, just within the entrance-gate, and sat 
down upon a bench. Now, the reaction was coming ; the disappoint- 
ment: all that mental agony, all that weary way of fatigue, and not 
to see him! It must all be gone over again on the morrow. 

She threw her hot veil back; she pressed. her throbbing forehead 
against the thick trunk of the old oak-tree: and in that same moment 
some one entered the gate on his way to the house, saw her, and turned 
short round to approach her. It was Lord Averil. 

Was the moment really come? Every drop of blood in her body 
seemed to rush to her heart, and send it on with a tumultuous bound, 
—every sense of the mind seemed to leave her,—every fear that the 
imagination can conjure up, seemed to rise up in menace. She rose 
to her feet and gazed at him, her sight partially leaving her, her face 
changing to a ghastly whiteness. 

But when he hastened forward and caught her hands in the deepest 
respect and sympathy ; when be bent over her, saying some confused 
words—confused to her ear—of surprise at seeing her, of pity for her 
apparent illness; when he addressed her with every token of the old 
kindness, the consideration of bygone days, then the revulsion of 


feeling overcame her, and Maria burst intoa flood of distressing tears, 
and sobbed passionately. 
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“T am fatigued with the walk,” she said, with a lame attempt at 
apology when her emotion was subsiding. “I came over to speak to 
you, Lord Averil. I—I—have something to ask you.” 

“ But you should not have walked,”’ he answered, in a kind tone of 
~remonstrance. “ Why did you not drop me a note? I would have 
come to you.” 

She felt as one about to faint. She had taken off her gloves, and 
her small white hands were unconsciously writhing themselves toge- 
ther in her lap, showing how great was her inened pain; her trem- 
bing HPS, pale with agitation, refused to bring out their words con- 
nectedly. 

“T want to ask you to be merciful to my husband. Not to prose- 
cute.” 

The gasping words were breathed in a whisper ; the rushing tide of 
shame changed her face to crimson. Lord Averil did not for the 
moment answer, and the delay, the fear of non-success imparted to 
her somewhat of courage. 

“ For Thomas’s sake,”’ she said. “I ask it for Thomas’s sake.”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Godolphin,” he was beginniug, but she interrupted 
him, her tone changing to one of desperate energy. 

“ Oh, be merciful, be merciful! Be merciful to my husband, Lord 
Averil, for his brother’s sake. Nay—for George’s own sake; for my 
sake, for my poor child’s sake, Meta’s. He can never come back to 
Prior’s Ash, unless you will be merciful to him; he cannot come 
now, and Thomas has to go through all the worry and the misery, and 
it is killing him. Mr. Snow came to me this morning and said it 
was killing him; he said that George must come back if he would 
save his brother’s life: and I spoke to Mr. Hurde, and he said there 
was nothing to prevent his coming back, except the danger from Lord 
Averil. And then I made my mind up to come to you.” 

“T shall not prosecute him, Mrs. George Godolphin. My long 
friendship with his brother debars it. He may come back to-morrow, 
in perfect assurance that he has nothing to fear from me.” 

“It is true ?—I may rely upon you?” she gasped. 

“Indeed you may. I have never bad a thought of prosecuting. I 
cannot describe to you the pain that it has been productive of to me: 
I mean the affair altogether, not my particular loss: but that pain 
would be greatly increased were I to bring myself to prosecute one 
bearing the name of Godolphin. I am sorry for George; deeply 
sorry for him. Report says that he has allowed himself to fall into 
bad hands, and could not extricate himself.” 

The worst was over; the best known: and Maria leaned against 
the friendly trunk and untied her bonnet-strings, and wiped the mois- 
ture from her now pallid face. Exhaustion was supervening. Lord 
Averil rose and held out his arm to her. 

“Let me take you to the house and give you a glass of sherry.” 

. “I could not take it, thank you. I would rather not go to the 
ouse.” 

“ Colonel Max will be very glad to see you. I have but just parted 
with him. He went round by the stables.” 

She shook her head. “Ido not like to see any one now.” 
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The subdued words, the saddened tone seemed to speak volumes. 
Lord Averil glanced down at her compassionately. “This has been 
a grievous trial to you, Mrs. Godolphin.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, very quietly. Had she spoken but a word 
of what it had really been to her, emotion might have broken forth. 

“ But you must not let it affect you too greatly,” he remonstrated. 
“ As I fear it is doing.” 

“T can’t help it,” she whispered. “I knew nothing of it, and it 
came upon me hike a clap of thunder. I never had so much as a sus- 

icion that anything was going wrong: had people asked me what 

ank was the most stable throughout the kingdom, I should have said 
ours. I never suspected evil: and yet the blame is being cast to me. 
Lord Averil, I—I—did not know about those bonds.” 

“No, no,” he warmly answered. “ You need not tell me that. [ 
wish you could let the trouble pass over you lightly.” 

The trouble! She clasped her hands to pain. “ Don’t speak of 
it,” she wailed. “ At times it seems more than I can bear. But for 
Meta, I should be glad to die.”’ 

What was Lord Averil to answer? He could only give her the 
earnest sympathy of his whole heart. “A man who can bring delibe- 
rately this misery upon the wife of his bosom deserves hanging,” was 
his bitter thought. 

“ What are you going to do?” heasked. “Surely not to attempt 
to walk back ?” 

“] shall take my time over it,” she answered. “It is not much of 
a walk.” 

“Too much for you at present,” he gravely said. “ Let me send you 
home in one of Colonel Max’s carriages.” 

“No, oh no,” she quickly answered. “ Indeed I have not miscalcu- 
re my strength: I can walk perfectly well, and would prefer to 

0 80.” 

“Then you will come into the house and take a rest first.” 

“Thad rather not. Let me sit here a little longer: it is resting 
me.” 

“T will be back immediately,” he said, walking from her very 
quickly, and plunging into a narrow path which was a short cut to the 
house. When he reappeared he bore a glass of wine and biscuit on a 
plate. 

She drank the wine. The biscuit she put back with a shiver. “I 
never can eat anything now,” she said, lifting her eyes to his to 
beseech his pardon. 

When she at length rose, Lord Averil took her hand and laid it 
within his arm. She supposed he meant to escort her to the gate. 

“JT have not said a word of thanks to you,” she murmured, when 
they reached it. “I am very, very grateful to you, very sensible of 
your kindness; but I cannot speak of it. My heart seems broken.” 

She had halted and held out her hand in farewell. Lord Averil did 
not release her, but walked on. “ If you will walk home, Mrs. George 
Godolphin, you must at least allow my arm to help you.” 

“T could not ; indeed I could not,” she said, stopping resolutely, 
though the tears were dropping from her eyes. “1 must go back 
alone; I would rather.” 
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Lord Averil yielded partially. The first part of the road was lonely, 
and he must see her so far. “I should have called on Thomas Godol- 
phin before this, but I have been away,” he remarked, as they went 
on. “I will go and see him—perhaps this afternoon.” 

“He will be so thankful to hear of this! It will be like a renewed 
lease of life. They have been fearful at Ashlydyat.” 

An exceedingly vexed expression crossed Lord Averil’s lips. “I 
thought they had known me better at Ashlydyat,” he said. “ Thomas, 
at any rate. Feared me!” 

At length Maria would not allow him to go farther, and Lord Averil 
clasped her hand in both of his. “ Promise me to try and keep up 
your spirits,” he said. “ For your husband’s sake.”’ 

“ Yes; as well as I can,” she replied, in a broken tone. “ Thank 
you! thank you ever, Lord Averil !” 

She called in at the rectory as she passed it, and sat for a while with 
her father and mother. But it was pain to her to doso. The bitter wrong 
inflicted upon them by her husband, was making itself heard in her 
heart in loud reproaches. The bitter wrong of another kind dealt out 
to herself by him, was all too present then. They knew how she had 
idolised him; they must have known how blindly misplaced that 
idolatry was; and the red flush mounted to Maria’s brow at the 
thought. 

Oh, if she could but redeem the past, so far as they were concerned ! 
It seemed that that would be enough. If she could but restore peace 
and comfort to their home, refund to her father what he had lest, how 
thankful she should be! She would move heaven and earth if that 
might accomplish it,;—she would spend her own days in the workhouse, 
—pass them by a roadside hedge, and think nothing of it—if by those 
means she could remove the wrong done. She lifted her eyes to the 
blue sky, almost asking that a miracle might be wrought, to repair the 
injury which had been dealt out to her father. Ah me! If Heaven 
repaired all the injuries inflicted by man upon man, it would surely 
have no time for other works of mercy ] 


II. 


A SHOW IN THE STREETS OF PRIOR’S ASH. 


Barety had Maria departed and closed the rectory-gate behind her, 
when she encountered a stylish vehicle as high as a mountain, dash- 
ing along at an alarming pace, with a couple of frantic dogs behind 
it. It was that “turn-out” you have heard of, belonging to Mrs. 
Charlotte Pain. Mrs. Charlotte Pain was in it, resplendent as the 
sun, dazzling the admiring eyes of Prior’s Ash in a gown of pink 
moiré antique, and a head-gear which appeared to be composed of 
pink and white feathers and a glittering silver aigrette, its form 
altogether not unlike a French gendarme’s hat, if you have the plea- 
sure of knowing that awe-giving article. At the sight of Maria she 
pulled the horses up with a jerk: upon which ensued some skirmish- 
ing and scattering abroad of dust, the animals, both horses and dogs, 
not approving of so summary a check ; but Charlotte was resolute, and 
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her whip effective. She then flung the reins to the groom who sat 
beside her, jumped out, and held out her hand to Maria. 

Maria accepted it. The revelation gratuitously bestowed on her by 
Margery was beating its words upon her memory, and her brow, face, 
and neck had flushed to a glowing crimson. Some might have flung 
the offered hand aside, and picked up their skirts with a jerk, and 
sailed away with an air: but Maria was a gentlewoman. 

“ How well you look!’ exclaimed Charlotte, regarding her in some 
surprise. “ Perhaps you are warm? I say, Mrs. George’’—dropping 
her voice to a whisper—* where do you think I am bound to?” 

“1 cannot tell.” 

“To see Lord Averil. He is back again, and stopping at old Max’s. 
I am going to badger him out of a promise not to hurt George Godol- 
phin—about those rubbishing bonds, you know. I won’t leave him 
until I get it.” 

** Yes,” said Maria. 

“T will have it. Or—war to the knife, my lord! I should like to 
see him, or anybody else, attempt to refuse me anything I stood out 
for,” she added, with a triumphantly saucy glance, meant for the 
absent viscount. “ Poor George has nobody here to fight his battles 
for him, and he can’t return to enter on them in person; so it’s well 
that some friend should do it. They are saying in the town tins 
morning, that Averil has returned for the purpose of prosecuting: I 
mean to cut his prosecuting claws off.” 

“It is a mistake,” said Maria. “ Lord Averil has no intention of 
prosecuting.”’ 

“* How do you know ?” bluntly asked Charlotte. 

. “I have just seen him.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have been over to old Max’s?” ex- 
claimed Charlotte, opening her brilliant black eyes very wide. 

“Yes I have.” 

“You quiet sly-boots! You have never walked there and back ?” 

“T don’t feel very tired. I have been resting with mamma for half 
an hour.” 

“ And he’s safe—Averil ?”’ eagerly continued Charlotte. 

“ Quite safe. Remember his long friendship with Thomas Godol- 
phin.” 

“Oh, my dear, men forget friendship when their pockets are in 
question,” was the light remark of Charlotte. “ You are sure, though, 
Averil’s not deceiving you? I don’t much think he is one to doa 
dirty trick of that sort, but I have lived long enough to learn that you 
must prove a man before you trust him.”’ 

“Lord Averil is not deceiving me,” quietly answered Maria. “ Ee 
has given me a message for my husband.” 

“Then there’s no necessity for my going to him,” said Charlotte. 
“Let me drive you home, Mrs. George Godolphin. I am sure you 
are fatigued. I never saw any one change countenance as you do. A 
few minutes ago you looked vulgarly hot, and now you are pale 
enough for the grave. Step in. James, you must change to the back 
seat.” 


Step into that formidably high thing, and sit by Mrs. Charlotte 
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Pain’s side, and dash through Prior’s Ash! Maria wondered whether 
the gossips of Prior’s Ash—who, as it seemed, had made so free with 
gay George’s name—or Margery, would stare the most. She declined 
the invitation. 

“ You are afraid,” cried Charlotte. “ Well, it’s a great misfor- 
tune, these timid temperaments, but I suppose they can’t be cured. 
Kate Verrall’s another coward: but she’s not as bad as you. Toss me 
my parasol, James.” 

James handed his mistress a charming toy of pink moiré antique 
silk and point-lace, mounted on a handle of carved ivory. Charlotte 
put it up before her face, and turned to accompany Maria. 

Maria put her parasol up before her face, thankful that it might 
serve to shield it, if only partially, from the curious eyes of Prior’s 
Ash. Remembering the compliments that Prior’s Ash had been kind 
enough to pass on her “ simplicity,” she would not exactly have chosen 
her present companion to walk through the streets with. Dame Bond, 
with her unsteady steps and her snuffy black gown, would have been 
preferable of the two. 

“ But,” thought Maria in her generosity, striving to thrust that 
other unpleasant feeling down deep in her heart, to lose sight of it, 
“it is really kind of Mrs. Pain to be seen thus publicly with me. 
Other ladies would be ashamed of me now, I suppose.” 

They stepped on. Maria with her parasol so close to her face that 
there was a danger of her running against people ; Charlotte turning 
herself from side to side, flirting the costly little pink toy as one flirts 
a fan, bowing and scraping to all she met. The dogs snarled and 
barked behind; the carriage pranced and curvetted by their side; the 
unhappy James having his hands full with the horses, which took a 
high standing, and refused to recognise any controlling mastership save 
that of Mrs. Charlotte Pain. Altogether, it was a more conspicuous 
progress than Maria would have chosen: but we are let in for great- 
ness sometimes, you know, against our will. Thus they arrived at the 
bank, and Maria held out her hand to Charlotte. She could not be 
otherwise than courteous, no matter to whom. 

“T am coming in,” said Charlotte, bluntly. ‘“ Take care what you 
are about with the horses, James.” 

Maria led the way to the dining-room. All was as it used to be in 
that charming room; furniture, pictures, elegant trifles for show or 
for use; all was the same: save—that those things belonged not now 
to Maria and her husband, but were noted down as the repens of 
others. Soon, soon to be put up for sale! Charlotte’s rich moiré 
antique came to an anchor on a sofa, and she untied the string of the 
gendarme hat, and pushed it back on her head. 

“ T am going to leave Prior’s Ash.” 

“To leave Prior’s Ash!” repeated Maria. “ When?” 

. “Within a week of this. Lady Godolphin’s coming back to the 
olly.” 

“ But—Lady Godolphin cannot come back to it without giving you 
due notice to quit ?”? debated Maria. 

“ It’s all arranged,” said Charlotte, opening her mouth with a loud 
yawn. “ Lady Godolphin wrote to Verrall, and the arrangements 
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have been agreed upon amicably. Lady Godolphin foregoes a certain 
— of rent, and we go out immediately. 1 am very glad, do you 

now. I had made my mind up not to stay. As to the Verralls, it 
may be said that they virtually took leave of the Folly long ago. Un- 
commonly glad I shall be to leave it,” repeated Charlotte, with 
emphasis. 

“Why P” 

“Who'd care to stay at Prior’s Ash, after all this bother? You 
and George will be leaving it for London, you know—and J hope it 
won’t be long first. You must make me usefal up there, Mrs. George. 
Vili——” 

“Who told you we were going to leave for London ?” interrupted 
Maria, in astonishment. 

“Nobody told me. Butofcourse youwill. Do you suppose George 
Godolphin will care to stop amongst this set? Not he. He'd see 
Prior’s Ash promenading first. What tie has he here, now Ashly- 
dyat’s gone? Verrall talks of buying a hunting-box in Leicester- 
shire.” 

“ Does he,” replied Maria, mechanically, her thoughts buried else- 
where. 

“ Buying or hiring one. J should hire; and then there’s no bother 
if you want to make a flitting. But Verrall is one who takes nobody’s 
counsel but his own. What a worry it will be!’’ added Charlotte, 
after a pause. 

Maria raised her eyes. She did not understand the question. 

“The packing up of the things at the Folly,” explained Charlotte. 
“We begin to-morrow morning. I must be at the head of it, for it’s 
of no use trusting that sort of work entirely to servants. Bon jour, 
petite coquette! Et les poupées ?” 

The diversion was caused by the flying entrance of Miss Meta. The 
young lady was not yet particularly well up in the Gallic language, 
and only half understood. She went straight up to Mrs. Pain, threw 
her soft, sweet eyes right into that lady’s flashing black ones, rested 
her pretty arms upon the moiré antique, and spoke out with her accus- 
tomed boldness. 

“Where are the dogs now ?” 

“ Chained down in the pit-hole,’’ responded Mrs. Pain. 

“Margery says there is no pit-hole, and the dogs were not chained 
down,” asserted Meta. 

“Margery’s nothing but an old woman: don’t you believe her. If 
she tells stories again we'll chain her down with the dogs.” 

“Two of the dogs are outside,” said Meta. 

“ Not the same dogs, child,” returned Mrs. Pain, with cool equani- 
mity. “They are street dogs, those are.” 

“They are with the carriage,” persisted Meta. “They are barking 
round it.” 

“Are they barking? They can see Margery’s face at the nursery 
window, and are frightened at it. Dogs always bark at ugly old 
women’s faces. You tell Margery so.” 

“ Margery’s not ugly.” 
in. You innocent little simpleton! She’s ugly enough to frighten the 
crows.’ 
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How long the colloquy might have continued it is hard to say: cer- 
tainly Meta would not be the one to give in: but it was interrupted 
by Margery herself. A note had just been delivered at the house for 
Mrs. George Godolphin, and Margery, who probably was glad of the 
excuse for entering, brought it in. She never looked at all towards 
Mrs. Pain; she came straight up to her mistress, apparently ignoring 
Charlotte’s presence, but you should have seen the expression of her 
face. The coronet on the seal of the letter imparted a suspicion to 
Maria that it came from Lord Averil, and her heart sunk within her. 
Could he be withdrawing his promise of clemency ? 

“Who brought this?’ she asked, in a subdued tone. 

“ A servant on horseback, ma’am.” 

Charlotte had started up, catching at her feathers, for Pierce was at 
the dining-room door now, saying that the horses were alarmingly 
restive. “Good afternoon, Mrs. George Godolphin,” she called out, 
unceremoniously, as she hastened away. “I'll come and spend a 
quiet hour with you before I leave for town. Adieu, petite diablesse! 
I’d have you up to-morrow for a farewell visit, but that I’m afraid you 
might get nailed down with the furniture in some of the packing- 
cases.” 

Away she went. Meta was hastening after her, but was caught up 
by Margery with a gasp and a sob—as if she had been saving her 
os some imminent danger. Maria opened the letter with trembling 

ngers. 


“My pear Mrs. Gopotrurm,—It has occurred to me, since | 
parted from you, that you may wish to have the subject of our con- 
versation confirmed in writing. I hereby assure you that I shall take 
no legal proceedings whatever against your husband on account of my 
lost bonds, and you may tell him from me that he need not, on that 
score, remain away from Prior’s Ash. 

“I hope you have reached home without too much fatigue. 

“ Believe me, ever sincerely yours, 
“ AVERIL.” 


“ How kind he is!” burst involuntarily from Maria’s lips. 

The words were drowned in a noise outside. Charlotte had con- 
trived to ascend to her seat in spite of the dancing horses. She stood 
up in the high carriage, as George Godolphin had once done at that 
same door, and by dint of strength and skill she subdued them to 
control. Turning their fiery heads, scattering the assembled multi- 
tude right and left, nodding pleasantly to the applause vouchsafed 
her, Mrs. Charlotte Pain and the turn-out disappeared with a clatter, 
amidst the rolling of wheels, the barking of dogs, and the intense 
admiration of the gaping populace. 
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III. 
UNAVAILING REGRETS. 


Miss Gopo.Puxin sat at one of the windows facing the west in their 
home at Ashlydyat. Soon to be their home no more. Her cheek 
rested pensively on her fingers, as she thought—oh, with what bitter- 
ness !—of the grievous past. She had been universally ridiculed for 
paying heed to the superstitious traditions attaching to the house, and 

et how strangely they appeared to be working themselves out. It 
had begun—Janet seemed to think the ruin had begun—with the 
departure of her father, Sir George, from Ashlydyat: and the tradi- 
tion went that when the head of the Godolphins should voluntarily 
abandon Ashlydyat, the ruin would follow. 

Had Sir George’s departure brought on the ruin—been the first end 
of the thread that led to it? Janet was debating the question in her 
mind. That she was prone to indulge in superstitious fancies to a 
degree many would pronounce ridiculously absurd, cannot be denied : 
but in striving to solve that particular problem she was relinquishing 
the by-paths of the supernatural for the broad road of common sense. 
From the facts that were being brought to light by the bankruptcy, 
turning themselves up by degrees one after another, it was easy to see 
that George Godolphin had been seduced into a hornets’ nest, and so 
been eased of his money. Whether the process had been summary or 
slow—whether he had walked into it head foremost in blind simplicity 
—or whether he had only succumbed to it under the most refined 
Machiavellian craft, brought subtly to bear upon him, was of no 
consequence to inquire. It is of no consequence to us. He had 
fallen into the hands of a company of swindlers, who ensnared their 
victims and transacted their business under the semblance of bill- 
discounting : and they had brought George to what he was. 

Head and chief of this apparently reputable firm was Verrall: and 
Verrall, there was not a doubt, had been the chief agent in George 
Godolphin’s undoing. But for Sir George Godolphin’s quitting 
Ashlydyat and putting it up in the market to let, Verrall might never 
have come near Prior’s Ash; never have met Mr. George Godolphin. 
In that case the chances were that Mr. George would have been a 
flourishing banker yet. Gay he would have been; needlessly extra- 
vagant; scattering his wild oats by the bushel—but not a man come 
to ruin and to beggary. 

Janet Godolphin was right: it was the quitting of Ashlydyat by her 
father, and the consequent tenancy of Mr. Verrall, which had been the 
first link in the chain, terminating in George’s disgrace, in their ruin. 

She sat there, losing herself in regret after regret. “If my father 
had not left it!—if he had never married Mrs. Campbell,!—if my own 
dear mother had not died!”—she lost herself, I say, in these regrets, 
bitter as they were vain. 

How many of these useless regrets might embitter the lives of us 
all! How many do embitter them. If I had but done so-and-so!— 
if I had but taken the left turning when I took the right !—if I had 
but known what that man was from the first and shunned his ac- 
quaintance !—if I had but chosen that path in life instead of this one! 
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— if I had, in short, but done the precisely opposite to what I did do! 
Vain, vain repinings !—vain, useless, profitless repinings! The only 
= is to keep them so far as possible from our hearts. If we could 

oresee the end of a thing at its beginning,—if we could buy a stock of 
experience at the onset of life,—if we could, in point of fact, become 
endowed with the light of divine wisdom, what different men and 
women the world would see! 

But we cannot. We cannot undo the past. It is ours with all its 
folly, its short-sightedness, perhaps its guilt. Though we stretch out 
our yearning and pitiful hands to Heaven in their movement of 
agony—though we wail aloud our bitter cry, Lord, pardon me—heal 
me—help me!—though we beat on our remorseful bosom and tear 
away its flesh piecemeal in bitter repentance, we cannot undo the 
past. We cannot undo it. The past remains to us unaltered ; and 
must remain so for ever. | 

Perhaps some idea of this kind, of the utter uselessness of these 
regrets—but no personal remorse attached to her—was making itself 
heard in the mind of Miss Godolphin, even through her grief. She 
had clasped her hands upon her bosom now, and bent her head down- 
wards, completely lost in retrospect. One drop in the Godolphins’ full 
cup of pain had been removed from it that day—the knowledge that 
Viscount Averil did not intend to institute criminal proceedings 
against George. When Thomas had returned home to dinner, he 
brought the news. 

“ Did you say Maria walked over to Colonel Max’s ?” Janet suddenly 
lifted her eyes to ask. 

It was to Thomas that she spoke. He sat opposite to her at the 
other corner of the window. He, too, appeared to be buried in 
thought. 

“Walked? Yes, she walked.” 

“ Imprudent !” was the short remark returned by Janet. 

* She said it had not tired her. I think,” continued Thomas, “there 
are times when the mind is all predominant; when its emotions, 
whether of sorrow or of joy, are so intense that all bodily conscious- 
ness is lost, and fatigue is not felt. It was no doubt so to-day with 
Maria.” 

Janet said no more. She rose presently to leave the room, and 
almost immediately afterwards Bexley appeared, showing in Lord 
Averil. 

He hastened forward to prevent Thomas Godolphin’s rising. Laying 
one hand upon his shoulder and the other on his hands, he pressed 
him down, and would not let him rise. 

“ How am I to thank you?”’ were the first words spoken by Thomas 
—in reference to the clemency shown to his brother. 

“Hush!” said Lord Averil. “My dear friend, you are allowing 
these things to affect you more than they ought. I see the greatest 
change in you, even in this short time.” 

The slanting rays of the declining sun were falling on the face of 
Thomas Godolphin, lighting up its fading vitality. The cheeks were 
thinner, the weak hair seemed scantier, the truthful grey eyes had 
acquired an habitual expression of pain. Lord Averil leaned over him 
and noted it all. 
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“ Sit down,” said Thomas, drawing the chair which had been oc- 

cupied by Janet nearer to him. 

ord Averil accepted the invitation, but did not release the hand. 
“T understand you have been doubting me,” he said. “ You might 
have known me better. We have been friends a long while.” 

Thomas Godolphin only answered by a pressure of the hand he 
held. Old and familiar friends though they were, understanding each 
other’s hearts almost, as these close friends should do, it was yet a 
most painful point to Thomas Godolphin. On the one side there was 
his brother’s crime ; on the other there was the loss of that large sum 
to Lord Averil. Thomas had to do battle with pain perpetually now: 
but there were moments when the conflict was nearer and sharper 
than at others. This was one. 

They subsided into conversation: its theme, as was natural, the 
bankruptcy and its attendant details. Lord Averil found that Thomas 
was casting blame to himself. 

“ Why should you ?” he asked, impulsively. “ Is it not enough that 
the world should do so, without yourself endorsing it?” 

A faint smile crossed Thomas Godolphin’s face at the thoughtless 
admission spoken so openly: but he knew, none better, how great a 
share of blame was dealt out to him. “It is due,’ he observed to 
Lord Averil. “I ought not to have reposed trust so implicit in 
George. Things could not have come to this pass if I had not.” 

“If we cannot place implicit trust in a brother, in whom can we 
place it ?” 

“True. But, in my position as the trustee of others, I ought not 
to have ¢rusted that things were going on right. I should have known 
that they were.” 

They went on to the future. Thomas spoke of the selling up of all 
things, of their turning out of Ashlydyat. “Is that decree irrevo- 
cable?” Lord Averil interrupted. ‘“ Must Ashlydyat be sold ?” 

Thomas was surprised at the question. It was so superfluous a one. 
“It will be sold very shortly,” he said, “to the highest bidder. Any 
stranger who bids most will get Ashlydyat. I hope,” he added, with 
a half start, as if the possibility occurred to him then for the first time, 
“that the man Verrall will not become a bidder for it—and get it! 
Lady Godolphin turns him from the Folly.” 

“ Never fear,” said Lord Averil. “ He’ll be only too glad to relieve 

Prior’s Ash of his presence. Thomas, can nothing be done to the man ? 
Your brother may have been a willing tool in his hands, but broad 
whispers are going about that it is Verrall who has reaped the harvest. 
Can no legal cognisance be taken of it P” 
_ Thomas shook his head. “ We may suspect a great deal—in fact, 
if 18 more than suspicion—but we can prove nothing. The man will 
rise up triumphant from it all and carry his head higher than ever. I 
hope, I say, that he will not think of Ashlydyat. They were in it 
once, you know.” 

“ Why could not Ashlydyat be disposed of by private contract ?>— 
by valuation? It might be, if the assignees chose.” 

“ Yes, 1 suppose it might be.” 

’ “T wish you would sell it to me,” breathed Lord Averil. 
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“To you!” repeated Thomas Godolphin. “Ay, indeed. Were 
you to have Ashlydyat I should the less keenly regret its passing 
from the Godolphins.”’ 

_ Lord Averil paused. He appeared to want to say something, but 
to hesitate in doubt. 

“Would it please you that one of the Godolphins should still in- 
habit it ?” he asked at length. 

“J do not understand you,” replied Thomas. “ There is no chance 
—I had almost said possibility—of a Godolphin henceforward inha- 
biting Ashlydyat.” 

“T hope and trust there is,” said Lord Averil, with emotion. “If 
Ashlydyat is ever to be mine, I shall not care for it unless a Godol- 
phin shares it with me. I speak of your sister Cecilia.” 

Thomas sat in calmness, waiting for more. Nothing could stir him 
greatly now. Lord Averil gave him the outline of the past. Of his 
love for Cecilia, and her rejection of him. 

“There has been something,’ he continued, “in her manner of 
late, which has renewed hope within me—otherwise I should not be 
saying this to you now. Quite of late; since her rejection of me; 
I have observed what—what——I cannot describe it, Thomas,” he 
broke off. “ But 1 have determined to risk my fateonce more. And 
you—you—loving Cecil as I do—you thought I could prosecute 
George !” 

“ But I did not know that you loved Cecil.” 

“T suppose not. It has seemed to me, though, that my love must 
have been patent to the world. You would give her to me, would 
you not ?” 

“Ay; thankfully,” was the warm answer. “The thought of leaving 
Cecil unprotected has been one of my cares. Janet and Bessy are 
older and more experienced. Let me give you one consolation, Averil : 
that if Cecil has rejected you, she has rejected others. Janet has 
—— she had some secret attachment. Can it have been to your- 
self ?” 

“If so, why should she have rejected me ?” 

“In truth I do not know. Cecil has seemed grievously unhappy 
since these troubles arose: almost like one who has no further hope 
in life. George’s peril has told upon ber.” 

“ His peril ?” 

“From you.” 

Lord Averil bit his lip. “Cecil, above all others—unless it were 
yourself—might have known that he was safe.” 

A silence ensued. Lord Averil resumed : “ There is one upon whom 
I fear these troubles are telling all too greatly, Thomas. And that is 
your brother’s wife.” | 

“ May God comfort her!’ was the involuntary answer that broke 
from the lips of Thomas Godolphin. 

“ Had I been ever so harshly inclined, ] think the sight of her to- 
day would have disarmed me. No, no: had I never owned a friend- 
ship for you; had I never loved Cecil, there is certainly enough of 
evil, of cruel, unavoidable evil, which must fall with this calamity, 
without my adding to it.” 
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“When I brought word home this afternoon that you were well 
disposed towards George—that he had nothing to fear from you, 
Cecil burst into tears.”’ 

A glow arose to Lord Averil’s face. He looked out on the settin 
sun in silence. “Is your brother sent for ?” he presently asked. 

“Maria and I have both written for him now. I should think he 
will come. What is it, Bexley ?” 

“ A message is come from Mrs. Pain, sir, about some of the fixtures 
at Lady Godolphin’s Folly. Mrs. Pain wants to know if you have a 
list of them. She forgets which belong to the house, and which don’t.” 

Thomas Godolphin said a word of apology to Lord Averil, and left 
the room. In the hall he met Cecil crossing to it. She went in, quite 
unconscious who was its inmate. He rose up to welcome her. 

A momentary hesitation in her steps; a doubt whether she should 
not run away again, and then she recalled her senses and went 
forward. 

She recalled what he had done that day for her brother; she went 
forward to thank him. But ere the thanks had well begun, they came 
to a summary end, for Cecil had burst into tears. 

How it went on, and what was exactly said or done, neither of them 
could remember afterwards. A very few minutes, and Cecil’s head was 
resting upon his shoulder, all the mistakes of the past cleared up be- 
tween them. 

She might not have confessed to him how long she had loved—all 
since that long past time when they were together at Mrs. Averil’s— 
but for her dread lest he might fear that she was only accepting him 
now out of gratitude—gratitude for his noble behaviour to her erring 
brother. And so she told the truth: that she had loved him and only 
him all along. 

“Cecil, my darling, what a long misery might have been spared me 
had I known this !” 

Cecil looked down. Perhaps some might also have been spared to 
her. “It is not right that you should marry me now,” she said. 

“ Why ?” 

“On account of this dreadful disgrace. George must have forgotten 
how it would fall upon % 

“Hush, Cecil! The disgrace, as I look upon it—as I believe all 
just people must look upon it—is confined to himself. It is, my 
darling. Not an iota of the respect due to Thomas by the world, of 
the consideration due to the Miss Godolphins, will be abated. Rely 
upon it I am right.” 

“But Thomas is being reflected upon daily ; personally abused.” 

“ By a few inconsiderate creditors, smarting just now under their 
loss. That will all pass away. If you could read my heart and see 
how happy you have made me, you would know how little cause you 
have to talk of the ‘disgrace,’ Cecil.” 

She was happy also, as she rested there against him ; too happy. 

“Would you like to live at Ashlydyat, Cecil? Thomas would 
r= re had it than that it should lapse to strangers. I should wish 

o buy it.” 
“ Oh yes—if it could be.” 
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“T dare say it can. Of course it can. Ashlydyat must be sold, and 
I shail be as welcome a purchaser as any other would be. If it must 
be put up to auction, I can be the highest bidder, but I dare say they 
will be a to save the expense of an auction, and let me purchase it 
by private contract. I might purchase the furniture also, Cecil; all 
the old relics, that Sir George set so much store by—that Janet does 
still.” 

“Tf it could be!” she murmured. 

“Indeed I think it may be. They will be glad to set a price upon 
it as it stands: look at the cost it will save. And, Cecil, we will drive 
away all the ghostly superstitions, and that ominous Shadow——”’ 

Cecil lifted her face, an eager light upon it. “ Janet says that the 
curse has been worked out with the ruin of the Godolphins: she 
thinks that the dark Shadow will never come any more.” 

“So much the better. We will have the Dark Plain dug up and 
made into a children’s playground, and a summer-house for them shall 
be erected on the very spot which the Shadow has made its own. 
There may be children here some time, Cecil.” 

a eyelashes were bent on her hot cheeks. She did not raise 
them. 

“If you liked—if you liked, Cecil, we might ask Janet and Bessy 
to retain their home,” resumed Lord Averil, in his thoughtful conside- 
ration. “ Ashlydyat is large enough.” 

“Their home is decided upon,” said Cecil, shaking her head. “ Bess 
has promised to make hers at Lady Godolphin’s Folly. Lady Godol- 
phin exacted her promise to that effect, before she decided to return 
to it. 1 was to have gone also. Janet goes to Scotland. I am quite 
sure that this place has become too painful for Janet to remain in. 
She has an annuity, as perhaps you know; it was money left her by 
mamma’s sister; so that she is independent, and can live where she 
pleases. But I am sure she will go to Scotland, as soon as—as soon 
as 99 

“T understand you, Cecil. As soon as Thomas shall have passed 
away.” 

The tears were glistening in her eyes. “Do you not see a great 
change in him ?” 

“A very great one. Cecil, I should like him to give you to me. 
Will you waive ceremony, and be mine at once ?”’ 

“ At once ?”’ she repeated, stammering and looking at him. 

“T mean in the course of a week or two: as soon as you can make 
it convenient. Surely we have waited long enough!” 

“T will see,” murmured Cecil. “ When a little of this bustle, this 
disgrace, shall have passed away. Let it die out first.”’ 

A grave expression arose to Lord Averil’s face. “It must not be 
very long first, Cecil: if you would be mine while your brother is in 
life.”’ 

“T will, I will; it shall be as you wish,” she answered, the tears 
falling from her eyes. And before Lord Averil could make any re- 
joinder, she had hastily | envaen him, and was standing against the 
window, stealthily drying her wet cheeks: for the door had opened to 
give entrance to Thomas Godolphin. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


It is Mr. Hallam’s remark, that the death of a great man, even in the 
most regular course of affairs, seems always to create a sort of pause in 
the movement of society ; it being always a problem that can be solved 
only by experiment, whether the mechanism of government may not be 
disordered by the shock, or have been deprived of some of its moving 
powers. But what change, the historian exclaims, could be so great as 
that from Oliver Cromwell to his son! from one beneath the terror of 
whose name a nation had cowered and foreign princes grown pale, one 
trained in twenty eventful years of revolution, the first of his age in the 
field or in council, to a young man fresh from a country life, uneducated, 
unused to business, as little a statesman as a soldier, and endowed by 
nature with capacities by no means above the common? 

«Tt seems to have been a mistake in Oliver that with the projects he 
had long formed in his eldest son’s favour, he should have taken so little 

ains to fashion his mind and manners for the exercise of sovereign power, 
while he had placed the second in a very eminent and arduous station ; 
or that, if he despaired of Richard’s capacity, he should have trusted him 
to encounter those perils of disaffection and conspiracy which it had re- 

uired all his own vigilance to avert. But, whatever might be his plans, 
the sudden illness which carried him from the world left no time for com- 
pleting them.”* 

La mort renversa ses grands desseins, as Voltaire says,—adding, sa 
tyrannie, et la grandeur del’ Angleterre. The “ brilliant Frenchman,” 
after observing that Richard succeeded Oliver in the Protectorate, 
. parsiblement et sans contradiction, just as if it were a Prince of Wales 
succeeding a King of England, proceeds to say, that Richard made it 
clear how entirely the destiny of a State may sometimes depend on the 
character of one single man. Richard is then portrayed by Voltaire as 
possessing a turn of mind, ux génie, directly contrary to that of Oliver 
Cromwell—all the mildness of civic virtues, and nothing whatever of that 
intrépidité féroce which sacrifices everything to its interests. “‘ He might 
have preserved the heritage acquired by his father’s toils, could he but 
have willed the death of some three or four leading officers in the army, 
who opposed his elevation. He preferred abdicating his post to reigning 
by means of assassinations; he lived privately, and even ignored, to the 
age of ninety years, in the country of which he had been the sovereign 
for a few days.t After his abdication he travelled in France, where, as 
is well known, the Prince of Conti, brother to the Great Condé, one day 
said to him, at Montpellier, in ignorance of his person; ‘ Oliver Crom- 
well was a great man ; but his son Richard is a pitiful wretch not to have 
known how to enjoy the fruits of his father’s crimes.’ Nevertheless,” re- 





* Constitutional History of England, vol. i. ch. x. 


+ Rather, eighty-six. He was born a.p. 1626, and died 1712. 
¢t Rather, a few months, 
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flectively observes Voltaire, by way of conclusion, “this Richard lived 
happy, and his father never so much as knew what happiness was.”* 

The moral import of which reflection appears to agree with King 
Henry’s appeal to one of his remonstrant peers— 


But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear,— 
That things ill got had ever bad success ? 

And happy always was it for that son 

Whose father for his hoarding went to hell ? 
T’ll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 
And ’would my father had left me no more ! 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 

As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 


Lord Macaulay, in one of his historical essays, had said, that when 
Oliver went down to his grave “in the fulness of power and fame,”’ he 
left to his son an authority which any man of ordinary firmness and 
prudence could have retained ; and that, “but for the weakness of that 
foolish Ishbosheth,” we might now be living under the government of his 
Highness Oliver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, Protector, by the grace 
of God, of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging.t (The Old Testament appellation, apt 
and appropriate enough, is of course suggested by Dryden’s couplet, about 
those who 
when Saul was dead, without a blow 
Made foolish Ishbosheth the crown forego.$) 


In his History, Macaulay recurs to the question, as a vexed one, whether, 
as some allege, Oliver really died at a time fortunate for his renown, since 
his life, if prolonged, would probably have closed amidst disgraces and 
disasters. The noble historian is quite otherwise minded ; but, discard- 
ing speculation, he at any rate insists on the significant fact, that Cromwell 
was, to the last, honoured by his soldiers, obeyed by the whole popula- 
tion of the British islands, and dreaded by all foreign powers ; that he 
was laid. among the ancient sovereigns of England with funeral pom 

such as London had never before seen ; and that he was succeeded by his 
son Richard as quietly—and here Macaulay adopts the expression we 
have cited from Voltaire—*‘ as quietly as any King had ever been suc- 
ceeded by any Prince of Wales.” But as the general tone of the dash- 
ing essayist is subdued in the pages of the better-equipped and more 
sober-paced historian, so Richard is less disdainfully treated in the History 
than in the Essay. During ‘five months, the administration of the new 
Protector is described in the History as going on so tranquilly and 
regularly that all Europe believed him to be firmly established on the 
chair of state. ‘In truth, his situation was in some respects much more 
advantageous than that of his father. ‘The young man had made no 
enemy. His hands were unstained by civil blood. The Cavaliers them- 


selves allowed him to be an honest, good-natured gentleman. The Presby- 








* Siecle de Louis XIV., ch. vi. 
+ Third Part of King Henry VI., Act IL. Sc. 2. 

t See Macaulay’s Essays, vol. i. p. 186. Fourth edit. 
§ Absalom and Achitophel, part i. 
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terian party, powerful both in numbers and in wealth, had been at deadly 
feud with the late Protector, but was disposed to regard the present Pro- 
tector with favour. That party had always been desirous to see the old 
civil polity of the realm restored with some clearer definitions and some 
stronger safeguards for public liberty, but had many reasons for dreading 
the restoration of the old family. 

“ Richard was the very man for politicians of this description. His 
humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the mediocrity of his abilities, 
and the docility with which he submitted to the guidance of persons 
wiser than himself, admirably qualified him to be the head of a limited 
monarchy.’’* 

To the same effect, and almost in the same terms, a very able reviewer 
of M. Guizot’s biography, pronounces Richard Cromwell “ the model of 
@ constitutional monarch.” He was willing, the reviewer observes, in 
proof of this allegation, to be guided by counsellors of worth and ex- 
perience—he hesitated to overstep the boundary of law—he only asked 
to do his duty in his station. These are virtues, it is added, but the 
virtues that the time required were more akin to vices. The danger that 
threatened him from the first, at last overtook him—he was deposed by 
the generals of the army. But he was forewarned that this obstacle lay 
in his path, and that he must get rid of it if he wished to govern; and 
means were pointed out to him by which he might easily secure himself. 
Lord Howard urged him to take his enemies by surprise, and offered to 
rid him of them. Ingoldsby declared he would be personally responsible 
for the removal of Lambert. But Richard was not to be persuaded—he 
was too good a man to effect a coup d’état. “I have never done anybody 
any harm,” he said, “and I never will. I will not have a drop of blood 
shed for the perservation of my greatness, which is a burden to me.”’ He 
wanted energy; he thought a thing was wrong, and would not do it ; he 
‘se po to be innocent, and the consequence was, that in three days he 

ceased to govern. Monk, on the other hand, saw what was to be 
done for the benefit both of his country and himself. “ Both Richard 
Cromwell and Monk had to choose between the same alternative—either 
anarchy and innocence, or political order and a crime. Monk chose the 
last; and if we are not to blame him, we may at any rate,” adds the re- 
viewer, in favour of M. Guizot, ‘ be glad to follow a writer'who sees that 
there is something to be said for the other side of the alternative, and 
that there may possibly be sins which the merit of restoring order will 
scarcely cover.”+ For it is recognised as a distinctive merit in M. Guizot 
—what may be said to be conspicuous by its absence in so many con- 
temporary historians—that he acknowledges in individuals an existence, 
a responsibility, a title to blame or praise, apart from the history in which 
they appear as actors or sufferers ; that he does not bow down before the 
idol of destiny, and treat the unsuccessful as being necessarily either 
foolish or wicked. 

As wicked it would be neither easy nor profitable to treat Richard 
Cromwell. Some may descry an approximating tendency to such treat- 





— 


* Macaulay, History of England, vol. i. p. 189. Ninth edit. ; 
J} Saturday Review, April 12, 1856.—It is needless to remark on the bearing this 
passage has, and is meant to have, on France and 1851. 
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ment, in what M. Chasles intimates of debt and voluptuous living. 
“ Mais ce que V’histoire n’a pas dit, ce Richard était pauvre, il avait des 
dettes, il ne tenait a rien, il n’avait pas manié l’epée. Sa vie s’était passée 
voluptueusement et humblement ; a peine eut-on besoin de le r; il 
tomba de lui-méme.”* Ce gue [histoire n’a pas dit, as to Richard’s 
debts, is surely not quite accurate—his embarrassed circumstances, and 
consequent appeals to Parliament, being one of history’s common-places. 
On authority, however, the most impartial, it is stated, and it must be 
allowed, that while living on his estate at Hursley, Richard’s existence 
had been that of an “idle, jovial, and somewhat licentious country 
squire,” very fond of horses and hunting, on intimate terms with the 

ntlemen of the neighbourhood, nearly all of whom were Cavaliers, 
, ae to adopt their opinions as freely as he shared in their pleasures, 
and sometimes drinking with them to the health of “ their landlord,” as 
they termed the King ;—so that, in fact, he was regarded by the Royalist 
party as almost one of themselves, and they were not without hope that, 
if he at any time attained the chief power in the State, he would use it 
to restore the Crown to its legitimate owner. Even when he had come 
to London, we are told, and taken his place in the Court at Whitehall, 
he remained what he had been at home in the country, addicted to his 
own tastes, inattentive to public affairs, and friendly to the Cavaliers, to 






































’ whom, in their trials, he frequently lent sincere though unavailing sup- 


port. But these efforts proceeded rather from the good nature of a boon 
companion than from any serious political intention or positive disinte- 
restedness. A man of timid, vacillating, and undecided character, with 
no religious or political convictions or passions, Richard complacently 
accepted the good fortune which he inherited from his father, though he 
had never reckoned upon it, and was no more disposed to sacrifice it than 
capable of achieving it. It would even appear that, during his father’s 
lifetime, and in the chambers of Whitehall, he had stated what the cha- 
racter of his Government should be, after the storms of the preceding 
administration—“ a golden mediocrity between a topping head and a 
filthy tail.”’+ 

Granting him, however, to have led ever so free-and-easy a life as a 
country squire,—still, as Protector, and for the long residue of his years, 
Richard is written good man by common consent. Lucy Hutchinson, 
who declares him destitute of a spirit fit to succeed his father, or to 
manage such a perplexed government, designates him personally “a 
meek, temperate, and quiet man.”{ Sir James Stephen, describing the 
patron Baxter found in “ His Highness, Richard, Lord Protector,” cha- 
racterises the latter as “that wise and amiable man.”§ Lord Macaulay 
recognises in him rare qualities of “simplicity and meekness,”’|| that 
were, however, just the qualities not required by the conjuncture. 

But, that Richard was “foolish,” is as generally agreed, as that he 
was not “wicked.” Mr. Hallam is of opinion that his misfortune has 
subjected him to rather an exaggerated charge of gross incapacity, and 





* Le Dix-huitiéme Siécle en Angleterre, p. 17. 

¢ Guizot, Hist. of Richard Cromwell, book i. 

t Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, sub anno 1658. 

§ Life and Times of Richard Baxter, Ed. Rev., Oct., 1839. 
} Hist. of Engl. L. 
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that ‘he would probably, had time been allowed him, have reigned as well 
as most of those who are born in the purple.* His conduct is more than 
once commended in the correspondence of Thurlow ; and, in fact, affirms 
our Constitutional Historian, “‘he did nothing amiss during his short 
administration.” Macaulay, again, thinks it may well be doubted whe- 
ther Richard could have triumphed over the coalition, against him, of 
the military malcontents and the republican minority of the House of 
Commons, even if he had inherited his father’s clear yadgment and iron 

. Being signally deficient in these indispensable conditions to 
success, he “fell ingloriously, and without a struggle ;”—and the exagge. 
ration of his incapacity was probably imevitable, considering the depth 
and manner of his fall, and whose son and heir he was that so fell. From 
Oliver to Richard, thought the subjects of the one and satirists of the 
other—the transition was too absurd. It was the one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Oliver had been hated, conspired against, 
menaced, denounced, but always dreaded. 


Next Aim, his son, and heir apparent 
Succeeded, though a lame vicegerent, 
Who first laid by the parliament, 

The only crutch on which he leant, 

And then sunk underneath the state, 
That rode him above horseman’s weight. 


Not Butler’s only fling at the ex-Protector; for, besides the ballad lines 
attributed to him, though appropriated by another, and which are almost 
verbally identical with what precedes,— 


What’s worse, old Noll is marching off, 
And Dick, his heir apparent, 
Succeeds him in the government, 
A very lame vicegerent ;{— 


there is supposed to be a palpable hit at him in an earlier canto of 
Hudibras: 


So have I seen, with arméd heel, 

A wight bestride a Common-weal, 

While still the more he kick’d and spurr’d, 
The less the sullen jade has stirr’d.§ 


When a similar metaphor, the commentators remark, was applied to 
Oliver, the “steeds,” instead of being “sullen,” were generally made to 
rear and plunge, as in the following lines of one of the royalist ballads: 


But Nol, a rank rider, gets first in the saddle, 
And made her show tricks, and curvet, and rebound ; 
She quickly perceived he rode widdle-waddle, 
And, like his coach-horses, threw his highness to ground. | 
Then Dick, being lame, rode holding by the pummel, 
Not having the wit to get hold of the rein ; 
But the jade did so snort at the sight of a Cromwell, 
That poor Dick and his kindred turned footmen again.{] 


* Constit. Hist., I. c. x. t Hudibras, part iii. canto ii. 
¢ Tale of the Cobbler and Vicar of Bray. 
§ Hudibras, part i. canto i. 
|| This incident actually occurred on one occasion when Cromwell was driving 
his own coach. 
{ Cf. Bell’s Annot. ed. of Butler, vol. i. p. 81; vol. ii. p. 130. 
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We have seen Mistress Lucy Hutchinson speaking respectfully enough 
of Richard’s meek and quiet spirit ; but when she comes to deal with his 
demission, she almost yo the style of his busy mockers, She counte- 


nances the report that “ Richard himself was compounded with, to have 
resigned the place that was too great for him;’’ adding, “certain it is 
that his poor spirit was likely enough to do any such thing.” And then, 
‘“‘ The army, perceiving they had set up a wretch who durst not reign,” 
&c. &c.* And so posterity has been apt to stigmatise him, pretty nearly 
in the language of Swift, as a “weak, ignorant wretch, who gave up his 
monarchy much in the same manner with the two usurping kings of 
Brentford [in the Rehearsal].”+ Voltaire’s version of the Prince of 
Conti’s conference with the ex-Protector is so tame and spiritless and at- 
tenuated a thing in comparison with Clarendon’s, that although the 
former has been quoted already, the latter deserves a place im the record. 
“ Well,” said the prince, “ Oliver, though he was a traitor and a villain, 
was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, and was worthy to 
command : but that Richard, that coxcomb, coguin, poltron, was surely 
the basest fellow alive. What is become of that fool? [le voici, monseig- 
neur !| how was it possible he could be such a sot ?"{ O Richard, O 
mon Roi! that might have been, 


Thou wast no Atlas for so great a weight :§ 


or wast, as modern slang has it, not strong enough for the place. 

Earl Stanhope, in one of his historical essays in the Quarterly, has 
said of James the Second, that he was mindful of the feebleness and de- 
gradation of Richard Cromwell, and thought power was to be maintained 
only by its despotic exercise. Richard, on the other hand, his lordship 
describes as looking to the fate of Charles the First as a warning: re- 
solving not to cling to his prerogatives too firmly, “ he held them, on the 
contrary, with so loose a grasp, and showed such readiness to yield, as 
first to excite contempt, then to invite attack, and, at last, to show how 
short is the interval for rulers between public contempt and dethrone- 
ment.”|| One can fancy some such fluctuation, or conflict, of moods and 


_ self-questionings, to have passed in Richard’s mind as the poet describes 
in his Earl Yniol : 


And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 

For I have let men be, and have their way; 
Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 
Nor know I whether I be very base 

Or very manful, whether very wise 

Or very foolish ; only this I know, 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all most patiently.4] 


At the same time there is too great a readiness to assume that the 
Protector resigned the Protectorate without moving so much as tongue, 





* Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 
+ Swift’s Prose Works, The Presbyterians’ Plea of Merit, 1731. 
+ Clarendon, Hist. Rebel., book xvi. 

§ Third Part of King Henry VI., Act. V. Sc. 1. 

| Historical Essays, by Lord Mahon, p. 291. 

Tennyson, Idylis of the King: Enid. 
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or little finger, to help himself. But, as Guizot observes, a man will 
always to avoid losing the supreme power, even though he may 
not have either sense or courage to maintain himself in possession of it. 
And Richard, though almost a prisoner and next to a —w in White- 
hall, continued to cherish prospects and hopes of retaining his Protec- 
torate. What though all England were as good as saying to him, 


But thee, or fear deters, or sloth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins.* 


A faint tingle of the paternal heat was felt, and made itself felt, when 
matters came to an extremity; and he would let the world know that 
neither one pull in this direction, nor one push in that, should suffice to 
oust him from his seat. 

Accordingly, when the Parliament deputed Haslerig to give him orders 
to leave the , Richard “received both the message and the mes- 
senger with disdainful hauteur.” On the other hand, we are told that he 
listened favourably to the suggestions of the Cavaliers, who were secretly 
most assiduous in their negotiations with him, and who urged him to 
write to his brother Henry in Ireland, to Lockhart at Dunkirk, and to 
Montague, the commander of the Baltic fleet; and by informing them of 
his own adoption of the Royal cause, to persuade them to bring their 
ships and troops to Portsmouth, where Colonel Norton should be waiting 
to receive them. “ Richard promised to write as required, on condition 
that an annual income of twenty thousand pounds and a large estate 
were secured to him. He was even, it is said, on the point of going on 
board ship to join the fleet, and to place it, under his own command, at 
the King’s disposal. At the same time, he received positive and explicit 
offers of service from Mazarin.” All these propositions, though long 

nding, proved eventually futile ;+ Thurloe did not reject the offers of 

azarin, but asked for time to discuss them with the Protector. Richard 
refused to sign the letters which had been prepared in reliance on his 
promise; but no sooner had he done so, than he bitterly reproached him- 
self for his pusillanimity, and volunteered to enter into new engagements 
for the King’s service. 

By the Parliament, says M. Guizot, ‘‘ Richard was treated with some 
he seer Ba it must be confessed that he manifested a reluctance to 
leave Whitehall, which, though perhaps necessary to his safety, was cer- 
tainly undignified as regarded himself, and offensive to his conquerors.” 
He stickled for pecuniary conditions, haggled about estimates, and harped 
like old Trapbois himself upon the “ base string” of a con-sid-e-ra-ti-on. 
Again and again the acting Committee, having advanced him a sum for 
“* present occasions,” requested him to leave Whitehall. “ But Richard 
still remained there, either from a weak-minded unwillingness to tear 
himself from the last relics of his former greatness, or because his palace 
was his only asylum against the creditors who were incessantly demand- 
ing of him, not only the payment of his own debts, but the balance 
which still remained due of the expenses of his father’s funeral. 

“Six weeks elapsed before the House, on the report of Haslerig, re- 










* Pope’s Homer, Iliad, V. 1007-8. t See Guizot, I. 141 sqq. 
¢ Clarendon’s State Papers; Ludlow’s Memoirs; Bordeaux to Mazarin. 
(Guizot, I. 143.) 
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sumed the consideration of the question, referred it to a special committee 
to inquire how much still remained due for funeral expenses, and to pro- 
vide for the payment of the same by the Commonwealth; exempted 
Richard from all arrest for any debt whatsoever, during six months ; and 
remptorily required him to remove from Whitehall within six days. 
hus freed from apprehension as to his personal liberty, Richard obeyed. 
While his servants were packing up his goods, he gave them strict orders 
to be very careful of two old trunks that stood in his wardrobe; one of 
his friends asked him what they contained, that he was so careful of them. 
‘Why,’ he replied, ‘ nothing less than the lives and fortunes of all the 
good people of England.’ The two chests were filled with the addresses 
which, at his accession, had been sent to him from all quarters, placing 
at his disposal the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, whose safety, 
they said, depended upon his government.”* 

t was to Hampton Court that Richard betook himself, on leaving 
Whitehall ; and there he awaited the further “ pleasure”’ of Parliament. 
Grants to a liberal amount were nominally voted to him, and his father’s 
debts were undertaken by the Commonwealth. But so small a portion 
of the money was paid, that Richard was still under apprehension of 
arrest for debt. ‘To leave England was his only method of escape from 
them, and accordingly he resided sometimes in Geneva, and sometimes 
at Paris. At length he ventured to return to this rey : a house was 
hired for him at Cheshunt, where at first he concealed himself under a 
feigned name, and continued to live in strict privacy, until the year 1712, 
when he died in his eighty-sixth year.” Two only of his nine children 
survived him. His marriage had taken place sixty-five years agone, 
when Dorothy Major, of a good Hampshire family—herself well endowed 
with worldly goods, and with those other-world virtues that this world 
giveth not—became young Richard’s leal and loving wife. 

They should never have quitted their happy Hursley home. At 
Hursley, Richard could breathe freely, and laugh cheerily. There the 
lines were fallen to him in pleasant places; there he had a goodly 
heritage. 

Why startle and scare the country squire by haling him from fallows 
grey, and hounds and horn, and the fireside and reap to make him 
MP. for Monmouth county, and appoint him First Lord of Trade and 
Navigation, and then again elect him knight .of the shire of Hants, and 
next have him to succeed his father in the Chancellorship of Oxford, and 
then—unkindest cut of all—actually create him Lord Protector, in that 
father’s room and stead ? 

A French critic has remarked, of quite another type of Englishman, 
that “il eut été, comme la plupart des fils, désolé de ressembler 4 son 
pere.”+ Reluctant as ce bonhomme Richard might be, when it came to 
the last, to evacuate Whitehall —it was in the nature of him to have been 
désold if condemned to pass bis life there. 


Your grace hath still been famed for virtuous ; 
And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 

By spying, and avoiding, fortune’s malice, 
But few men rightly temper with the stars :} 





* Guizot, L. 174 sg. 

+ Etudes Humoristiques, par M. Philaréte Chasles, p. 250. 

} Third Part of King Henry VL. Act IV. Sc. 6. 
April—voL. CXXVII. NO. DVIIL 2F 
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ee the constitutional bias of his temperament, and the cherished 
habits of his life, marked him out for leisurely retirement, it is a thousand 
pities to see his vacillations and self-contradictions while a chance of re- 
taining the su pare remained, and even when a vague chance of 
regai it ‘ 

or instance, in the October after the army’s expulsion of the Parlia- 
ment, when a Committee of Safety was sitting, and all things in confu- 
sion worse confounded—in a sort of despair of any better deliverance, the 
idea was half-hazardously mooted, and for the moment entertained, of 
making Richard Cromwell Protector once again; who, with what M. 
Guizot calls “his usual readiness to accede to anything that was sug- 
gested to him,”* came to London on the 26th of that month, under the 
escort of three squadrons of cavalry. But the proposition was rejected— 
by only a few votes, it is said—in the general council of officers; and 
Richard returned to Hampton Court, to await further instructions. He 
was wistful, wishful, yet had no will of his own. He would ; and he would 
not. He had not even the passive resolve of that proverbially weak 
sovereign who could, at any rate, make his mind up to say, in pronouncing 
his own demission, 


Therefore, that I may conquer fortune’s spite, 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me ; 
And that the people of this blessed land 

May not be punish’d with my thwarting stars, 


.. +. 1 here resign my government. 


Let us take a peep, through Mr. Pepys’s peep-show, at Richard Crom- 
well a little before and shortly after his expatriation—as he appeared on 
the eve of his final eveat, and on the morrow—da parte anté, and a parte 

ost. 

It is the seventeenth of January, 1659, old style; and Mr. Pepys, in a 
fluster of excitement at the critical state of the times, has been to Miles’s 
Coffee Club, and heard very good discourse ; and thence to Westminster, 
where he drinks in news by the gallon. “At Harper’s, Jack Price told 
me, among other things, how much the Protector is altered, though he 
would seem to bear out his trouble very well, yet he is scarce able to talk 
sense with a man; and how he will say that, ‘ Who should a man trust, 
if he may not trust to a brother and an uncle;’ and, ‘how much those 
men have to answer before God Almighty, for their playing the knave 
with him as they did.’ He told me also that there was 100,000/. 
offered, and would have been taken, for his restitution, had not the Par- 
liament come in as they did again; and that he [Jack Price] do believe 
that the Protector will live to give a testimony of his valour and revenge 
a before he dies, and that the Protector will say so himself sometimes.” t 

y “a brother,” Richard seems to have meant, not his own brother, the 
energetic Henry—who would probably have made a very different Lord 
Protector,§ at least far from an indifferent one,—but Fleetwood, Lord 





* Guizot, II. 25. + King Henry VI., whi supra. 

; Pepys’s Diary, vol. i., Jan. 17, 1659-60. 

_§ Leigh Hunt makes one of Cromwell’s married daughters, in Restoration 
times, thus allude to this question: “As for my dear father (for he is not a man 
to be called poor, dead or alive), it was his opinion, depend upon it, that affairs 
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ty of Ireland, who became Oliver’s son-in-law by wedding Ireton’s 
idow ;—and by “an uncle,” General Desborough, who was Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law. Both these near “‘ connexions” ee a double game— 
hine ille lachryme on Richard’s part, in the Pepysian paragraph fore- 
o But keep moving. It is now the second of March; and Mr. Pepys is 
in Westminster Hall, listening with all his ears (for surely he had more 
than two?). “Great is the talk of a single person, and that it would now 
be Charles, George, or Richard again ; for the last of which my Lord St. 
John is said to speak high.”* Charles Stuart, George Monk, and Richard 
Cromwell, being the triad of candidates for monarchy here nominated. 
Again, next day. Samuel is to Westminster Hall again, and, returning, 
meets “with Tom Harper [like Jack Price, “parently, a quidnune of 
omniumgatherum omniscience]; he talked huge high that my Lord Pro- 
tector would come in place again, which indeed is much discoursed of 
again, though I do not see it possible.”+ 

By the time Mr. Pepys has next occasion to touch on the ex- Protector, 
the King has enjoyed his own again, for something like three weeks. 
Samuel is gone to Whitehall, in His Majesty’s absence, and there “ m 
Lord [Sandwich] and I [both Admiralty officials, with a difference, 
walked a great while, discoursing of the simplicity of the Protector, in 
his losing all that his father had left him. My Lord told me, that the 
last words that he parted with the Protector with (when he went to the 
Sound), were, that he should rejoice more to see him in his grave at his 
‘return home, than that he should give way to such things as were then 
in hatching, and afterwards did ruin him: and that the Protector said, 
that whatever G. Montague, my Lord Broghill [Roger Boyle], Jones, 
and the Secretary [Thurloe] would have him to do, he would do it, be it 
what it would.” 

Four years pass—how swiftly! for will not fourseore summers, when 
they’re gone, all appear as short as one ?—and Mr. Pepys is off on a 
day’s excursion to Brampton; and on the road, he comes across “ Mr. 
White, Cromwell’s chaplain that was,” and has a deal of discourse with 
him. “Among others, he tells me that Richard is, and hath long been, 
in France, and is now going into Italy. He [White] owns publicly that 
he do correspond with him, and return him all his money. That Richard 
hath been in some straits in the beginning, but relieved by his friends. 
That ‘the goes by another name, but do not disguise himself, nor deny 
himself to any man that challenges him.”§ It would have spared poor 
Richard’s feelings at the time, and those of son Altesse a couple of days 
after, when the secret came out, had the Prince of Conti (of whom in a 
single sketch we have given a twice-told tale) been prompted beforehand 
to “challenge” the ‘bide Anglais, or ever he, unwittingly, called him 
coward, dastard, and caitiff, to his face. 

One other hasty glimpse, and we will close our account with Mr. 








could happen no otherwise, when he was gone. Henry (her second brother), per- 
haps, might have done something; but to what purpose? When a great man is 
gone, great measures alone can succeed him.”—Memoirs of Sir Ralph Esher, vol. 
ii. ch. v. 

* Pepys, March 2, 1659-60. + Id., March 3. 

t Id., June 21, 1660. § Id., Oct. 13, 1664. 
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Pepys. It is the Annus Mirabilis. Samuel has taken home an excellent 
ip, one Mistress Hunt, to dinner ; and the table-talk consists of “ good 
icc df old matters of the Protector and his family, she having a 
relation to them. The Protector lives in France: spends about 500. 
annum.”* Six years of Restoration experience have not made Mr. 
Sines cease to call Richard (at least in cypher) The Protector. 


Mr. Landor declares it to be wonderful that any critic should be so 
stupid as a dozen or two of them have proved themselves to be, in apply- 
ing to Christina of Sweden these lines of Oliver Cromwell’s sometime 
Secretary, blind old Milton : 


—— To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler doue, and to lay down 


Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 
Riches are needless, then, &c.t 


Whether Milton had written this before or after the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell, to him Mr. Landor pronounces them, in either case, equally 
applicable. For, whereas Christina took with her to Rome prodigious 
wealth, and impoverished Sweden by the pension she exacted; Richard 
Cromwell “did retire not only from sovranty but from riches.”{ Not 
too literally so, however; considering the number and importunity of 
the poor man’s duns, and his own prevailing panic on the subject of an 
arrest. 
In one of the earliest, and not least finished and artistic, of Sir Edward 
Lytton’s long series of fictions, the hero, Morton Devereux, stops the 
runaway pony of an old gentleman, “‘in a kind of low chaise,” who, on 
recovery from his alarm—for he can’t hold a tight rein, it seems—invites 
the courteous stranger to accompany him home. The invitation is ac- 
cepted ; and as they jog along together, the old gentleman apostrophises 
his pony: “ Poor Bob, like thy betters, thou knowest the weak hand 
from the strong; and when thou art not held in by power, thou wilt 
chafe against love ; so that thou renewest in my mind its favourite maxim, 
viz. ‘The only preventative to rebellion is restraint.’” Need it be said, 
the old gentleman is Richard Cromwell ?—The house to which he con- 
veys his new friend is “ of moderate size, and rather antique fashion” — 
and limping (for he is “rather lame, and otherwise infirm”) across a 
small hall, he leads the way into a long, low room, over the chimney- 
piece in which glooms a miniature of Oliver,—while books are scattered 
about, in that confusion and number which show that they have become 
to their owner both the choicest luxury and the least dispensable neces- 
sary. At dinner, the chance-met twain talk principally upon books, and 
Devereux observes that those which his host seems to know the best 
“‘were of the elegant and poetical order of philosophers, who, more 
fascinating than deep, preach up the blessings of a solitude which is 
useless, and a content, which, deprived of passion, excitement, and energy, 
would, if it could ever exist, only be a dignified name for vegetation.” 
After a while, the octogenarian recluse, in the course of colloquy, tells his 





* Pepys, vol. ii., April 8, 1666. +t Paradise Regained, book ii. 
} Imaginary Conversations: Southey and Landor, No. 2. 
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: * You will smile incredulously, perhaps (for I see you do not know 
who I am), when I tell you that I might once have been a monarch, and 
that obscurity seemed to me more enviable than empire ; I resigned the 
occasion : the tide of fortune rolled onward, and left me safe, but soli 
and forsaken, upon the dry land. If you wonder at my choice, you will 
wonder still more when I tell you that I have never repented it.” De- 
vereux is eager to know who his host can possibly be. The old gentleman 
defers telling him until they part; “and you will then know that you 
have conversed with 2 man, perhaps more universally neglected and con- 
temned than any of his contemporaries. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ yes, I resigned power, and I got no praise for 
my moderation, but contempt for my folly; no human being would be- 
lieve that I could have relinquished that treasure through a disregard for 
its possession which others would only have relinquished through an 
incapacity to retain it; and that which, had they seen it recorded in an 
ancient history, men would have regarded as the height of philosophy, 
they despised when acted under their eyes, as the extremest abasement 
of imbecility. Yet I compare my lot with that of the great man whom 
I was expected to equal in ambition, and to whose grandeur I might have 
succeeded ; and am convinced that in this retreat I am more to be envied 
than he in the plenitude of his power, and the height of his renown.”* 

At parting, according to promise, the sententious sage puts into Mor- 
ton’s hand a note, which he is not to read until two ~ away. At that 
distance, the young man opens and reads the paper—which assumes that 
it may hereafter afford him a matter for reflection, or a resting-spot for a 
moral, to remember that he has seen, in old age and obscurity, the son of 
One who shook an empire, avenged a people, and obtained a throne, only 
to be the victim of his own passions and the dupe of his own reason. 
Again, therefore, the recluse puts the query, was the fate of the great 
Protector fairer than that of the despised and forgotten (signed) Richard 
Cromwell ? 

All this is Richard’s ex parte presentment of his cause,—and an ima- 
ginary Richard’s, too. So far, however, in doing himself justice, this 
imaginary Richard does mankind some injustice, in affirming their inca- 
pacity to regard him as other than a foiled and baffled fool. Only the 
other day it was with Richard Cromwell for his text, that a reviewer, of 
eminence, remarked on the period he lived in, as one specially perplexing 
to those who would distinguish moral worth from success; for it seems to 
have been one of those unfortunate crises when success was impossible to 
those who only regarded what it was right for them, as individuals, to do. 

As from fiction we have caught one glimpse of the ex-Protector, at the 
close of his life’s long pilgrimage, so let us seize one other, from the 
known facts of his real life. Some lawsuit of importance, as Scott tells 
the story, ired that Richard Cromwell should appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The judge who presided showed a generous deference to 
fallen greatness, and to the mutability of human affairs. He received 
with respect the man who had been once Sovereign of England, caused a 
chair to be placed for him within the bar, and requested him to be 
covered. When the counsel on the opposite side began his speech, as ig 





* Devereux, book iii. ch. iv. 
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about to allude to Richard’s descent from the obnoxious Oliver, the judge 
checked him with generous independence. ‘I will hear nothing on that 
topic, sir,” he said: ‘‘ speak to the merits of the cause before us.” After 
his appearance in court, Richard Cromwell’s curiosity carried him to the 
House of Peers, where he stood below the bar, looking around him, and 
making observations on the alterations which he saw. A person who 
heard adecent-looking old man speaking in this way, said to him, civilly, 
“Tt is probably a long while, sir, since you have been in this house ?”— 
‘¢ Not since I sat in that chair,” answered the old gentleman, pointing to 
the throne, on which he had been, indeed, as Sir Walter adds,* seated as 
sovereign, when, more than fifty years before, he received the addresses 
of both Houses of Parliament, on his succeeding to his father in the 
supreme power. 

Shade. of his father! couldst thou have seen, and spoken, might not 
thy thoughts have taken the shape once expressed by one who so often, 
at thy dictation, expressed thine own : 


Thou com’st indeed, 
As a poor miserable captive thrall 
Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, 
Ejected, emptied, gazed, unpitied, shunn’d, 
A spectacle of ruin, or of scorn !T 








THE FIRST TEMPTATION.+ 


TE portion of society which has no idea of reading beyond that of 
amusement—and we are inclined to think it is nineteen-twentieths of all 
who read in the present day—that portion of society expects those who 
cater for it to keep up the supply. Variety is the main point, no matter - 
at what expense of nature or truth. With the boasted diffusion of the 
power of reading, the subject is grown to be of far inferior importance to 
what it was formerly. It is not wonderful, therefore, that fiction should 
be applied to purposes of a nature which before rarely took that form, 
either for the object of indirect objurgation or direct satire, whichever 
the reader may be pleased to denominate it. 

The present translation from the German is an attack, the nature of 
which cannot be misunderstood, upon that doctrine which has recently 
been propagated in Germany by Hegel, Strauss, and their followers. 
Their publications have been circulated here in an indirect manner, which 
we regret. Some say that there is a fear among publishers of con- 
travening established opinions, on account of the law. We are of those 
who know that the booksellers—according to the French jest, being ‘the 





* History of Scotland. + Paradise Regained, book i. 
¢ The First Temptation; or, Eritis sicut Deus. A Philosophical Romance. 
From the German. Three Vols. Newby. 
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only traders who do not know the goods in which they deal’’—may now 
ded :thani eduiie ‘oslgéot: tn. -atenotan-that. diagraot)a-fose No 
country is free where all opinions may not be published as well as spoken, 
unless they are contra bonos mores. Opinion freely spoken is a useful 
right, and the conservative nature of truth is so great, and the detection 
of erroneous opinion so certain, that no ultimate harm can arise from the 
use of that natural freedom in writing, which is no other than recorded 
speech. The reverse mode of dealing that makes a lawyer on the bench, 
who knows nothing but his profession, the judge of truth, either in reli- 
gion, science, or art, or anything similar that is not tangible fact, is not 
only unjust, but it increases the evil it seeks to remove, for the work will 
still have a clandestine circulation, and its injurious consequences be 
increased tenfold. 

We make these preliminary remarks, because we are informed that the 
doctrines of Hegel, Strauss, and others, which several publishers, out of 
fear, have declined to place on their counters, have been circulated largely 
in the cheap way- among the population of our towns. They have, in 
consequence, never been refuted, but suffered to spread their wild and 
pernicious notions. However undefined these may be, their indefinite 
character and want of distinctness are recommendations to vulgar minds. 
It is the want of clear noonday demonstration that makes the spirit-seers 
and table-rappers of the present hour “such heralds” of wisdom to the 
undiscerning and credulous. It is not to be expected that the ministers 
of religion of any denomination, or any literary men who credit the prin- 
ciples of the founder of our faith, should come forth to answer what in 
German cant phraseology is called a “myth.” To our public it would seem 
fighting the air. Those alone would comprehend the replication who 
had perused the “‘ Leben Jesu,” latently circulated, upon whom, probably, 
it had the advantage of producing an incontrovertible impression, or 
at least raising injurious doubts. Such, in fact, is the result of all re- 
a and persecution for opinion’s sake, however eager ecclesiastics 

ave been to procure that species of refutation in behalf of their own 
idleness or incapacity ; but we must put our readers in possession of the 
topic to which we are alluding—to that which is, in fact, the cause of 
the novel being written to which we are making reference. 

Professor Hegel, of Berlin, who died in 1831, founded a school, or, 
rather, promulgated a system, to which he gave the denomination of the 
“Philosophy of the Absolute.” He held that the ideal and real, or abso- 
lute knowledge and absolute truth, are, in reality, one and the same, 
and that the conception in the mind of man does not differ from the 
actual in the universe. Existence is thought, and thought existence. 
He divided his systems into logic, the science of thought; natural philo- 
sophy, the science of thought in its productions, and spiritual thought in 
its reflex action upon itself. Thought and existence are identical; and 
the former, to become manifest, denies itself and passes into existence. 
Thus God becomes a world, or is a perpetual development of the absolute, 
the latter continually revolving back upon itself, and thus the universe 
goes continually through a course of thought, existence, and reversion. 
Thus the Deity is nature, and nature is the Deity. 

We cannot go more into Hegel’s system for want of space. It sufficed 
that he set forth the leading doctrines of Christianity as necessary truths, 
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but with multiplied subtleties. Hegel’s philosophy did not deny the 
existence of the ‘‘God-man,” the me the eae thus aie 
but he showed more of the philosopher than the Christian, making, in 

more of the Greek Socrates than of the attributes of the 
founder of Christianity. His system was eminently pantheistic, or tending 
to deny the individuality of the Deity. Eschenmayel defined Hegel’s idea 
as one of logic, striving to find expression in Christian truths. It is 
hardly possible, however able any writer may be, to explain to the general 
reader the whole of this system, without great diffuseness. 

It was in the philosophical school of Hegel that Strauss began his 
labours. Hegel was thrown into the background. The speculations of 
Strauss, of the wildest kind, were elicited between the years of 1832 and 
1842. He found the authority of the Gospels an obstacle to his views. 
In 1835 he published his “ Leben Jesu,” which, in ever-speculative Ger- 
many, ran through four editions in four years! Out of Germany it has 
been little circulated. An edition has been published in French and 
Dutch. In England the booksellers have been in dread of the “ Inqui- 
sitor,” alias the attorney-general. In consequence, the clergy of all 
denominations have been spared the trouble of answering it, and it has 
been sold furtively in numbers, to make its way among the readers of the 
working classes and others, who are certainly not able to comprehend this 
injurious philosophy in its logical obscurities, although its inferences are 
sufficiently intelligible in confirmation of arguments, which the more 
rome sf they are, the more injurious they are sure to be. Strauss, in 


his deductions, was apparently earnest, and every way as candid as it is 
gee, for a writer to be, while promulgating sentiments that are not to 


supported. No one believed him insincere; it therefore became more 
necessary to combat him in his own way, for in no other mode can he be 
met satisfactorily. So far had Strauss pushed his notions, that he would 
rob his fellow-beings of the hope of a life beyond the grave, that delight- 
ful solace for the troubles and sorrows of our humanity. To credit his 
principles would make a man of reflection agree to live his life over 
again, which few would consent to do with the view of another existence 
in expectation, but of which the dreary doctrine of annihilation would at 
once create the desire. 

Having thus noticed the object of the work called “ The First Temp- 
tation, or Eritis sicut Deus” (thou shalt be as God), we must proceed to 
the book. Without the previous remarks the work itself would hardly 
be understood, voluminous as it is, for the volumes average nearly five 
hundred pages. They are designed to exemplify the effect of the doc- 
trines of the foreguing school upon social and family life. The work has 
gone through a second edition in Germany. The writer, whoever he is, 
says “that the work proves the faith,” and that his aim is “ to denounce 
principles, not men.” 

Two girls aré sitting chatting together on a summer's evening, Eliza- 
beth and her friend Leonora. The former becomes the heroine of the 
work, a beautiful character, who marries a professor of the new doctrine. 
She had been carefully educated, and was a girl of high intellect and 
feeling. It appeared that her father made religion a duty to her, but did 
not teach her to discriminate the differences between the legal Old Testa- 
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ment and the spirituality of the New. She was, however, eminently 
religious. Her appearance and beauty of person are well defined : 


At seventeen she left this establishment for a home in his uncle’s house. Her 
beauty was then remarkable enough to attract the attention of the world. She 
was tall and slender in form as a young pine-tree, with something graceful and 
undulating in her movements irresistibly attractive to men, as it s a 
truly feminine nature, gentle, yielding, and pliant. The fine oval of head 
and face recalled the antique classic models ; her profile was noble and beautiful ; 
and her mouth, though perhaps a little too yet was charming when her 
gay, genial laugh — it quiver into a thousand undulating curves, and disclose 
two rows of pearls. 


But her eyes, deep, and clear, were the glory of her face. Often they 
wére cast down in thought; but when she raised them, bright with enthusiasm 


+ emotion, and looked you full in the face, you felt that no falsehood could lurk 
there. 


We have seen that Elizabeth half liked, half disdained her town life. There 
was guaiety and grace, and culture and refinement; still she felt that all was 
superficial—the mind and the manner, the culture and the heart. 


Her friend Leonora was a simple country girl, who ultimately married, 
without being exposed to the mental contests and conjugal dilemmas 
which awaited her friend. The aunt of Elizabeth is visited by a stern 
priest, named Schwerdsman, who, like a Scotch Knoxite, cannot put up 
with smiles, painting, poetry, or the slightest levity. He censures the 
writers of the time, and will tolerate no amusements. His arguments 
against “art-worship” do not sway much with Elizabeth. At length she 
has her lovers, as one so beautifully struck off in person and intellectual 
character must needs have. She is introduced to a doctor, who is a pro- 
fessor of the doctrines of the new school, and while she holds fast by her 
own faith, she finds on most other points so strong an agreement, such a 
secret communion of heart affection, that she marries her Robert, who 
opposed the priest in opinion, and has, in the lady’s view, the best of the 
argument. We shall not inquire whether the opinions of her lover 
opposed any obstacle to his success. We do not imagine that they did. 
On the whole, the character of Elizabeth, allowing for a little designed 
effect, is the crown of the work. It is very beautiful, and the prevalence 
of religious principles in her heart, which, triumphant over sore tempta- 
tions, Soom a passion on the part of a nobleman named Otto, who is 
introduced in the guise of one Bertram, an artist, is almost beyond 
natural keeping, her husband at the time, from his reliance upon her 
honour, leaving her too often exposed to the impetuous attacks of the 
lover ; but Elizabeth ultimately triumphs. 

In the mean while, the professor, or doctor, or, more familiarly, her 
husband, Robert, who has a circle of friends, some imbued with the new 
doctrine, others differing from him in sentiment, while he makes no 
change in the religious opinions of Elizabeth, obtains her affection. She 
will not permit her belief to be shaken, though she has taken one of the 
new philosophy for a husband. It is in the struggle of opinion, in her 
unshaken belief on the one hand, and the temptation to follow her hus- 
band’s creed on the other, that much of the interest of the work turns, 
Elizabeth is subjected to trials and temptations which would appear 
beyond the feminine nature to resist, when she has suffered them to pro- 
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-ceed so far as she does, in the obvious love which the artist, the nobleman 
in disguise, makes to her. He at length carries her off, but obtains no 
advantage from that circumstance. As to the improbabilities in the tale, | 
though there are some not easily reconcilable, they are as nothing to 
what the French school will permit in the flood of licentious writing with 
which it deluges the world. Both the German and French schools dis- 
regard nature and simplicity. The former is as startling from strange 
doctrine as the latter is from its covert licentiousness. The object of the 

resent work is to exhibit the principles of the schools of Strauss and 

egel in their true colours, and to show to what termination these doc- 
trines of the absolute and the dreamy analogies they put forth must lead 
mankind. The doctrine of Strauss is no better than atheism in its con- 
clusions. While the German thus makes his attack upon those moral 
laws which have ruled society in all ages, Greek and Roman, as well as 
Christian, under a modest guise and in unobjectionable language, the 

French go less covertly to work. They proceed through the passions, and 
do not disguise, save in the slightest’ manner, that materialism which is 
not only so pernicious to society but ‘to true philosophy, and to rational 
Christianity. 

Elizabeth reasons with her husband in a mode which exhibits more 
power than might be expected in one so young, and here much of the 
interest of the work hinges. Her husband warns her against reflection. 
According to him, God is the “ absolute idea,” which becomes developed 
from the “objective” to the “subjective.” This is deseribed much in the 
language of Kant’s mode. The home of Robert becomes the ceutre of 
the philosophic school, in which the discussions and readings are con- 
tinually carried on. Several female characters are introduced, and dis- 
course much upon the prevalent topic. Love in one shape or another is 
intermingled. The artist falls in love with Elizabeth, and she evidently, 
married woman as she is, has a strong liking for him, which continues 
until her integrity and upright principles triumph. Many of the situa- 
tions are admirably described with regard to the writer’s object, however 
out of probability they may appear. Thus they contribute to the object 
of the author in exhibiting the fallacy and erroneous principles of the 
doctrine of the Strauss system. 

There is much powerful description, particularly of a personal nature, 
in this work. The author has attempted well, though it is to be feared, 
such is the want of an affection for simplicity and nature’s truth, and so 
little are modern English novel readers accustomed to appreciate in the 
pages they read any end superior to momentary amusement, that depth 
of thought or reasoning to an end is thrown away. In Germany, how- 
ever, the case is very different, and the present entertaining and satirical 
work has no doubt been read with the advantage of raising a laugh at the 
expense of absolute idealists, and opinions “ without legs,” as an old 
writer has it. 

_ Let it not be supposed the object is worked out destitute of scenes of 
high interest. There are situations sufficiently striking, novelties of posi- 
tion quite startling, and warm love-making, which, if its practice be 
common on the other side of the Rhine, still always reserving the ulti- 
mate points of the actors in the scene, was rather near the verge of an 
“absolute idea.” All who are interested in novelty of character, and are 
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given to reflection upon the march of vague notion, quite inexplicable, 
intermingled with scenes of passionate love, the whole tending to pros- 
trate the indefinable principles of an indefinite theology, not much short 
of atheism—all such will peruse these and find both amusement and 
instruction. The nature of an ignis fratwus, to define which the plodding 
German brain has of late years undergone the pains of parturition, ap- 
pears in the works of these idealists, flashing and disappearing, but never 
cleared. The truth is, that the miserable — despotisms of German 
will not permit free discussion upon political or useful popular topics, aad 
the German who is a meditative being must plod—he is idealist born. 
He is at liberty to write what he pleases on religion, or about the stars ; 
and thus being free, as Beaumarchais says, to write about anything 
except everything else, he muddles himself with theology, phrenology, 
mesmerism, and the like harmless things to despotie rulers of empires 
ten miles square, assuming kingship. The present writer, asking Madame 
de Staél what she thought of similar speculative subjects, got the reply 
that the Germans were mystics, because their rulers suffered them to re- 
tain so little with which they could freely deal. 

The author can describe well all at which he aims. Thus, regarding 
an attempt at suicide : 


I was disappointed, a homeless man, without hope, without aims, without an 
object for all the talent and fire that raged within me. I was on a wide, wide 
sea, without a compass to trust in or a star in heaven to guide me. Our 

hilosophy had torn all from me, and left me nothing positive on which to rest. 
j was like an accursed thing driven out at once from earth and heaven. . When 
my tasks for the day were over, my only pleasure was to rush forth into the 
d, wild nature that surrounded me. 1 climbed the mountain. heights, and 
ung over the precipices, longing to dash myself down and end all in death. It 
was, indeed, this very consciousness, that I was lord over life and death, which 
kept me living on day by day. One evening, however—it was autumn—my four 
prison walls seemed crushing me to the earth, and I rushed forth, gasping for 
the free mountain air. A storm was raging; the wind seemed to bear me onward 
on its wings till I reached the summit of the mountain; there I rested to open 
a letter I had that day received from my mother. It was to take leave of me. She 
told me she was dying, and never hoped to see me in life again. I looked up; 
the sun was fast sinking behind the Alpine summits, and thick darkness was 
gathering over the landscape. “Thus,” I said, bitterly, “has passed away my 
youth, with all its glorious hopes, and dreams, and aspirations; and now the 
thick darkness of night is closing round my life. I have no home, no country, 
no human heart to love me.” Then a deep, unutterable sorrow fell on me, such 
as I never before experienced; the burden of existence became insupportable, 
and I longed for death, for utter annihilation. Wild as the storm, [ rushed 
down the mountain, till my feet were arrested by a precipice. I looked down 
it; for a second I had the sensation of falling, and then I lost all consciousness. 


This notice can afford no fair idea of the work. We must protest 
against the use of so many German compound words anglicised as we 
find in this translation. Our language is remarkably copious, but has 
had too many corruptions of late years. Nothing can be more odious 
than the affected Germanisms of Carlyle, for example—nothing can be 
in worse taste. It jars the pleasure of perusing his pages. Why does he 
not keep a translator ? 

Cyrus REppINa. 
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PASSAGE OF THE COL DU GEANT, FROM CHAMOUNIKX, IN 1869. 
BY A PRIVATE OF THE 38TH MIDDLESEX (ARTISTS). 


In my former account of the ascent of Mont Blanc, and of several of 
its glaciers, which appeared in the July, August, and September numbers 
of the New Monthly, I stated how absolutely requisite it was first to go 
into a regular course of training before attempting anything so difficult. 
I now to conduct such of my readers (as were “game” to go up 
Mont Blanc with me) across the Col du Géant, and to the summit of 
Monte Rosa. 

As regards training, I will merely mention that I revisited the Jardin 
for the third time, and had the same bright, glorious, cloudless day as 
on the two preceding years ; revisited the Glacier des Bossons high up, 
and many other spots in the vicinity of Chamounix. I find, moreover, 
the following pencil memoranda in my note-book, which I transcribe 
verbatim : 

Chamounix, July 16, 1862.—A very heavy thunderstorm last night, 
with much rain. Very wet the whole day, and all the mountains 
enveloped in mist; nevertheless, walked up the Montanvert, and crossed 
the Mer de Glace, returning by the Mauvais Pas. Truly it was so to- 
day, in its moist and slippery state. 

I was now in course of training. Some may naturally ask, could any 
one enjoy an excursion like this in such bad weather? My reply is, that 
I did, for my own part, greatly enjoy it, in spite of the heavy rain and 
thick mist, the slippery state of the ice, and consequent difficulty of 
making one’s way across the glacier. There is always something to see 
and admire in nature under all its aspects. We saw a most singular and 
novel display on the ice, probably not hitherto witnessed by any one, being 
quite a chance creation—viz. a little glacier fountain, throwing up its 
water with great force, about two feet high, through a small orifice. In 
all his experience, my guide Couttet had never seen such a phenomenon. 
It was at the foot of some hummocks, and was doubtless occasioned by a 
rush of water under the ice (after the last night’s heavy rain), which, 
being arrested in its course, found its way through a small opening. The 
effect was singularly attractive, as every one who knows what glaciers 
are, may well imagine. 

This reminds me of a very beautiful little display of nature which I once 
witnessed on the Grand St. Bernard. Close to the Hospice was a large 
slab of smooth rock on the mountain-side, down which, during the day- 
time, trickled gently some small streams of pellucid water. At its foot 
were several little flowers of the daisy kind. It froze hard at night, and 
in the morning these little flowers were each separately encrusted with 
ice, clearer than the clearest crystal, hanging from their stems in clusters. 
They were each a perfect oval, and about the ordinary size of a grape. 
My hands being cold, I could hold a cluster of them for several minutes 
before they began to dissolve, the temperature continuing below freezing. 
I think I never saw anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

In that part of the Mer de Glace which intervenes between the Mon- 
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tanvert and the Chapeau, the two distinct characters of the ice were to- 
day remarkabl t. That on the side of the Montanvert, having 
been washed by the heavy rains, was beautifully white, like marble, 
coming direct, as it does, from the snow-fields of Mont Blanc, while the 
other was strewn with dirt, grit, and stones, which descend in great 
quantity from the Glacier de Lechaud. 

17th.— Walked to the Col de Voza, to the Pavillon de Belle Vue (it 
well deserves its name). 


: The Aiguille du-Gouté and the Aiguille Bionassay, with the glacier of 


, the same name streaming down between them, with its three distinct 
. plateau, and the Dome du Gouté immediately above, apparently not far 
, distant (though it would take many a weary hour to reach its summit), 


is a grand sight. I scarcely know a finer scene than that which is 
witnessed from this spot—on so glorious a day, at least, as this chanced 
to be. 

The well-known aiguilles of Mont Blanc—viz. the Aiguille du Midi, 
the Aiguille Verte, the Aiguille d’Argentiére, and Aiguille du Tour, all 
beautifully seen in profile, as also the summit of Mont Blanc itself, 
standing sharply cut out against a remarkably clear and cloudless blue 
sky, was inexpressibly grand. 
| Les Rochers des Fis, and the passage of the Col d’Antherne to the 
| valley of Sixt, were also well seen from this spot, together with the 

Mont Buét beyond. 

18th.— Ascended the Brévent. 

How easily an accident, even here, may occur. I had made a short cut, 
leaving my party, who were far in advance of me (having loitered on m 
way down), and accidentally dislodged a big stone, which, like myself, 
scorning all zig-zags, went straight ahead with impetuous force. 

I halloaed out to the others below me, of course, but so sudden and 
rapid is the descent of a stone, and so undeviating in its line of march, 
that there is little chance of escape for any one crossing its track. I was 
greatly relieved, however, to see it miss them, and bound far away 
below. 

They all looked up rather astonished, as well they might be. My mind 
was not quite at ease till we reached the little house at Plampraz, and 
found the wife of one of the party (whom we left seated on the turf 
watching our return) perfectly safe and sound from the rolling stone. It 
served as a caution to me for the future to avoid short cuts, when there 
might be any possible risk to others. 

19th.— Again visited the Col de Voza, and traversed the lower portion 
of the Glacier de Bionassay. 

20th.—Slept a few hours at the Montanvert, and on the 21st, at four 
A.M. precisely, started from the chilet to cross the Col du Géant, not by 
the rocks, but through the very centre of the séracs. 

“Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 

How to describe this! My pen failsme. In vain do I seek to cull an 
idea from others. I find no descriptions of it but those given by Professors 
Tyndall and Wills, and they, too, fail, to my mind, to convey an adequate 
idea. Small, then, must be my hope. The real fact is, that it is a thing 
per se; that it has no analogy or resemblance to anything else, and is so 

wholly different from all other scenes, even in the glacier world, so that 
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it is next to hopeless to deseribe it to the general reader, who may fairly 
be mot to have visited these most impressive and wonderful 

of creation. Still I must make the attempt, albeit I fail, as far 
more ‘able men have (as I think) failed before me. 

We started, as I have said, at four am. The morning promised to 
dawn most auspiciously. I had with me Jean Marie Couttet and his 
brother Michel, my two guides on many “ peaks, passes, and glaciers,” 
and their two nephews, Mark and Ferdinand Tiarraz, without exception 
two of the finest and most gallant young fellows that ever I met with, or 
could well be found—daring to a fault. We were quite a little family 

. Jean Marie and Ferdinand had been up Mont Blanc with me; 
Michel and Mark had been the tour of Mont Blanc by the Col de 
Bonhomme and L’Allée Blanche, with my nephew (the Rev. G. S. B.) 
and myself. We shad crossed in dreary weather, and thus saw this pro- 
verbially d pass (the Col de Bonhomme) in its dreariest aspect, 
enveloped in thick mist. I shall not easily forget my own individual 

assage across it. I had the previous year visited the battle-fields of 
Sealy, immediately after the dreadful carnage. I was at Solferino within 
three weeks; also at Magenta, Palestro, Montebello, &c., where hundreds 
of gallant fellows, friends and foes, were festering in their shrouds (or 
rather without any). I had stood over the pits where four or five hundred 
were pitched in together, with little superincumbent earth and less lime. 
Deeply interested in tracing the battles and movements of the armies, I 
lingered over the ground, ‘and made my notes and several sketches “ in 
the hottest days of the hottest summer ever known in the plains of Italy.” 
(Vide Times.) 

The result, as might have been expected, was an attack of dysentery, 
which, off and on, never left me for many months, nay, for a whole year, 
and ‘was my constant companion during my tour round Mont Blanc, 
causing me much weakness; but here I parted with it, and have never 
been troubled with it since. I believe the glorious air of the glaciers dis- 
pelled it, as it must do every ailment! Good reader, pardon this digres- 
sion, in which I seem to have forgotten that “ brevity is the soul of wit ;” 
but it will prepare you for a tedious passage over the ice with me. 

Our route for the Col du Géant was by “ Les Ponts,” alluded to in 
my former paper. T'o pass these rocks, ere the dawn of day, required 
more than usual caution; once over them, all was plain sailing, and we 
traversed the moraine and glacier without difficulty. All was solemn 
and still, and the little pools and rills of water silent and frozen over. 
Not a sound was ‘to be heard anywhere around ; nothing but our own 
steady, firm, determined tramp, indicative of a resolution to pass the Col 
du'Géant, D.V.—yes ! God willing—for, having safely crossed it, I will 
= that it is—as J found it—fraught with extreme risk, regardless of 
what others may say, who, under different circumstances and conditions 
of the ice, may possibly have found it otherwise. 

Professor Tyndall himself tells us that he made the passage under two 
very different aspects of affairs. The ice, when he made his first passage, 
seems to have been much in the same condition as that when I passed 
through it. The summer of 1862 found the ice in a sadly disjointed, 
dislocated state. We were for many hours entangled among the cre- 
vasses, or, more strictly speaking, among the caverns of ice, with nothing 
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but the blue vault of heaven above us. How to describe these caverns 
is the difficulty. Professor Tyndall tried to do so by comparing the 
séracs to a frozen cataract ; but it falls short of giving an adequate idea 
of the scene. I would rather hope to convey the notion by representing 
it as a series of caverns and grottos of ice, of ever meant and in- 
conceivable shape, with frightful chasms yawning beneath, all the more 
frightful, as many, like a hidden foe, are concealed from the view. These 
caverns rise one above another, as this part of the glacier is surmounted. 

The difficulty of. our progress becomes now excessive. Jean Marie 
Couttet anxiously commands and controls the advance of the party, while 
his brother, Michel, and their two brave nephews, Mark and Ferdinand, 
seek in every direction how to get us out of one cavern into another 
rising above it, just as bad, and often worse, than the preceding, and all 
apparently hopeless and interminable, the walls of ice entirely excluding 
the view. 

This it is that makes the passage of the Col du Géant so far more for- 
midable from Chamounix than from Courmayeur—viz. the great diffi- 
culty of finding an exit from these icy caverns, besides it being a con- 
tinual ascent instead of a descent, which enables you to “ look before you 
leap,” or, in other words, far more readily to trace your way through the 
frozen maze below you ; whereas the walls of ice ever rising immediately 
in front of and around you, as you advance, entirely preclude your doing so. 

There is something very solemn in finding oneself ‘in a series of ice 
caverns, with ice walls around, and the sky only visible above; with 
deep crevasses beneath, often with barely a foothold, and amongst such 
unstable structures. At any moment tons of ice topple over; I have seen 
them do so. The slightest touch will bring down masses which look as 
firm as the rocks of ages, and it is more difficult to divest oneself of the 
idea of security, than of danger. Here is an instance: “ Ex uno disce 
omnes ;”’ but I could give you many. Mark Tiarraz was carrying the 
chief part of our traps on his back, and, while we were halting, some of 
the party cutting steps in the ice in advance, he rested himself over a 
narrow crevasse, leaning forward with his whole weight on his baton on 
an icy projection on the opposite side of the fissure. In an instant, quick 
as a flash of lightning, 

—which doth cease to be 
Ere you can say, it lightens, 
a huge block of ice, on which the point of his baton rested, suddenly gave 
way, and, detaching itself from the mural precipice of the cavern, went 
down, with a terrible crash, into the crevasse. With instantaneous and 
wonderful. presence of mind, Mark let go his baton, and, throwing his 
weight wR ame happily recovered himself. His baton, of course, de- 
scended into the abyss, and was lost. The ice was here so broken and 
dislocated, and so closely surrounding us, and the footing was so difficult, 
that each had to look out for himself, and we were all, at this moment, 
separated from the view of each other. I shall not easily forget the first 
thrill of that dreadful sound. Happily, I saw Mark’s head over an in- 
tervening hummock of ice, and knew he was all right, and in an 
instant was by his side. I found him cool and collected, with his usual 
merry countenance ; but poor Couttet thought (and well he might so 
think) that one of us had fallen into the crevasse. He was deadly pale 
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when he came up to us. It was certainly a narrow escape. We were 
none of us ed to the rope; indeed, it would have been impossible 
to have advanced had we been so, so closely were we surrounded by 
huge hummocks of ice, in threading our way through which we should 
have been everlastingly entangled with the rope, and adding to the risk. 
I thought now of the last words—the very last—spoken to me by the 
father of the Couttets, a fine hale old man of fourscore years and up- 
wards, straight as an arrow, who had served in Napoleon’s army, had 
ascended Mont Blanc with Auldjo, and who had himself crossed the Col 
du Géant, of which he seemed to have an instinctive horror. “ I tremble 
greatly,” the old man said, “for you and for my two sons. It causes me 
great grief that you are going over the Col du Géant. Be careful to 
sound with the baton—sound, sound continually—and do not neglect the 
rope.” I dreaded that I might, at any moment, have been the means 
of sending his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

As regards his last injunction, it was simply impossible to be attended 
to, as the ice was so irregularly broken that the rope would have been 
an element of danger, rather than of safety, becoming entangled ; but in 
the worst places I had the rope attached to me, while Couttet held it in 
his hands. It was Couttet’s wish, not mine, and I believe it would have 
been unavailing if I had fallen into a crevasse. We frequently sounded 
with our batons, and often found them penetrate through unseen snow- 
bridges spanning the crevasses, obliging us to try some other route that 
might lead us out of one icy cavern only, as I have said, into another, often 
worse. On one occasion, not being aware that I was crossing a crevasse, 
for it is impossible to tell, or even to suspect, their whereabouts, I had 
neglected to sound, and suddenly broke through the thin crust of snow. 


I threw myself forward, and, extending my arms as far as they would 
reach, forced both my hands into the snow, bending the wrists downwards, 
with the points of the fingers inward towards the elbows. Fortunately 
for me, this poe grapnel held, and the snow supported my weight, 


now distributed over a larger surface. My baton went right down into 
the crevasse through the hole I had made, and, passing underneath the 
ice, emerged into a lower cavern, with which it communicated, and 
through which we had just passed. 

We were thus enabled, by retracing our steps over a firmer bridge of 
snow, to recover it. The fall was about thirty feet, and the distance 
under the ice about one hundred yards. This was a very narrow escape, 
it must be admitted. The most dangerous part of glacier-work is owing 
to these treacherous spots, which are often over crevasses of far greater 
depth. The accident on the Glacier de Nethou (on the Maladetta, in 
the Pyrenees) this last summer, was of a precisely similar nature. Mr. 
Charles Packe gives the following description of it in his letter to the 
Times, and any one who has been upon the glaciers on the High Alps, 
if he speak honestly, must admit that he goes “ with his life in his hand.” 
I have myself, on more than one occasion, had personal evidence of this. 
How many times I may have been within a hair-breadth of breaking 
through without knowing it, I cannot say, but, likely enough, very often. 
It’s all haphazard work. Mr. Packe says: 

“ About three-quarters of the way across we all sat down to repose in 
a spot where the snow seemed perfectly smooth. We were, of course, 
roped together, with an interval between each of about eight feet. There 
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was a call for something to drink, and the last guide detached himself to 
hand the wine-bottle to each of us. He was passing before us, and when 
certainly not more than three yards from the spot where I was sitting, he 
suddenly dropped through the snow, and disappeared. There was no 
sound, either cry or para be of the ice, but the glacier quietly swallowed 
up its victim. It was horrible to witness; but, of course, there was only 
one thing to be done. We speedily disengaged the rope from our bodies, 
and, carefully holding it in our hands, approached the hole, which was 
not a large one, Pierre Barrau, my guide, being the first. We let down 
the rope through the hole, and anxiously expected a reply to our shout ; 
for some seconds, however, we could get none. At last it came, but the 
voice sounded fearfully indistinct and distant, stifled as it was by the snow 
and walls of ice. The man, the guide said, fell eighteen meétres, but, 
from the rope let down, I should say about thirty feet. Thanks, however, 
to the bed of snow that fell with him, and in which he was partly buried, 
he was not hurt, and he was able to fasten the rope round his body, so 
that in about five minutes we drew him up, none the worse, but fearfully 
cold. He described his position as having been very perilous, having 
been caught on a ledge, below which sunk an abyss, the bottom of which 
we could not have reached.” 

The whole of our route through the séracs was a constant scene of risk, 
We were six hours among the cavernous ice, but eventually emerged from 
it all safe and sound. Had I known what the state of the ice was, I do 
not think that I should have felt myself justified in risking our lives in 
the way we did. Yet I would grieve to have missed this most extraor- 
dinary scene in nature, which may, without any doubt, be called unique, 
being wholly unlike anything else in the glacier world. I have in no 
way overrated the difficulties, but confined myself to a simple statement 
of the truth as regards the state of the séracs. The following extract of 
a letter, dated from Chamounix, 19th of August, and signed S. T. and 
C. T., two gentlemen who appear to have crossed the Col du Géant 
from Courmayeur, is corroborative of the condition of the ice. I take it 
from the Times: 

“‘ We ascended,” they say, “ quite leisurely to the summit of the pass, 
and, after traversing the névé, began to cross the séracs, which looked 
very imposing. At a little before eleven we met an English traveller 
coming from the Montanvert, whose chief guide, ‘le petit Couttet,’ gave 
a very discouraging account of the difficulties of the séracs below, and 
strongly advised our taking to the rocks of La Noire, instead of descend- 
ing farther by the ice. After struggling over a few more crevasses we 
determined to take Couttet’s advice, and reached easily the rocks on the 
right side of the glacier. After an hour and a half, first of scrambling 
along slopes covered with débris, and then of rock-work of no real diffi- 
culty, we again struck the glacier below the séracs, where no serious ice 
difficulties remained. Our head guide, Peter Bohren, of Grindelwald, 
gave it as his opinion that, had we not taken to the rocks, we might have 
been entangled for four or five hours among the séracs, which were in a 
state of dislocation unequalled in his experience.” 

Another letter, signed A. B., and dated London, 22nd of August, 
which also appeared in the Times, is equally corroborative : 

“‘ We encountered great difficulties. We had to continue our descent 
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as best-we could down the séracs, and soon became almost hopelessly 
entangled among the crevasses. Our guide, however, Laurent Proment, 
of Courmayeur, showed great skill and intelligence, and sueceeded in ex- 
tricating us after three hours’ work. I cannot speak too. highly of his 
a and courage. He was obliged for some time to disenga 

imself.from the rope, and reconnoitre alone among the séracs. We left 
Courmayeur at one a.m., and reached Chamounix at four p.m., halting 
about two hours on the road. I strongly recommend people who wish 
to cross the pass to do it as we did—viz. from Courmayeur to Chamounix. 
The pass should on no account be attempted except in very fine weather.” 
I, too, most strongly advise them to do so, for the reasons I have already 
given. 

I have stated that we started from the Montanvert at four a.m. pre- 
cisely. The first halt we made was at eleven A.m.—that is to say, we had 
now been seven hours on the march. Although we could not “ halloo,”’ 
not being yet out of the wood, we sat down on our knapsacks and enjoyed 
a salle elteale it was a little “al fresco” —at the height we had attained, 
and nothing but ice around us, which in itself is never too warm at such 
an elevation. 

We rested twenty minutes by my watch, for I ever keep my eye on 
time when performing these “ grand courses” (as the guides invariabl 
term them), a matter about which they don’t seem to trouble themselves. 

Unfortunately we had not provided ourselves with light ladders. They 
would have been of the utmost service, and I must strongly advise any 
one contemplating the route from Chamounix to Courmayeur, not to omit 
procuring them. 

Before finally quitting the séracs, I must express a hope to revisit 
them, as did Mr. Wills, who, as he tells us, “could not forbear ad- 
vancing a short distance, that he might take one more look into some of 
those profound and terrible chasms, which, once beheld, can never be 
forgotten, and whose mysterious and awful charms exert such an irre- 
sistible and growing fascination upon all who have once ventured amongst 
them and gazed into their blue and silent depths.” 

I must now, for my own part, assure my readers how gratified I 
was with the extraordinary scene, and how indescribably beautiful are 
the caverns and grottos of ice, partaking of the most fantastic forms, 
many portions being hollowed out, with beautiful pendant icicles from 
their roofs. Then there were pyramids, columns, needles of ice, all seem- 
ing to render escape out of each icy prison impossible ; and yet, by the 
great skill of the guides, our way was found, and we seldom had to re- 
trace our steps any great distance, but kept on slowly advancing, some- 
times gaining but a few steps in the ascent in the course of the hour, but 
always advancing. Occasionally we would come to an open enemy, 
in the shape of a snow bridge, spanning a crevasse of some eight or ten 
feet width, under which we could look, as under the arch of a bridge. 
The question was whether the snow would bear us. On one occasion, 
although a good substantial body of snow, it would not stand the test of 
the baton, which pierced thiols it (as often happened); but as there 
was uo other way of going ahead, Michel determined to try it. We 
attached the rope to him; and all held on whilst he spread himself out 
flat, sprawling out arms and legs, and so dispersing his weight, crawling 
cautiously, landed safely on the opposite side, to the great delight of us 
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all. It was now his turn to help us, and seating himself on the ice, with 
a good rest for his feet, he held on by the rope till a second guide was 
safely over, and each in succession was similarly aided. 

I will only mention one more ticklish place we passed. Picture to 
yourself'a deep crevasse behind you, and a ledge of ice a foot broad, on 
which we all'stood, with a precipice of ice rising immediately before and 
above us, so vertical as to preclude the possibility of ascending it, even 
by the customary mode of cutting steps. Along this ledge we advanced 
cautiously, till we came to a corner we had to turn. This corner of ice 
bulged out, and overhung the ledge, so that we had to hug it close with 
extended arms to get round it. Fortunately, it was all hard:ice, as we 
had previously ascertained with the ice-axes. Oftentimes these projec- 
tions are snow, and easily break away. We frequently were able to 
detach large masses with the ice-axes, and: clear a way round many a place 
that we could not otherwise have passed: Once fairly out of the séracs, 
there was little difficulty to be encountered. Some long snow slopes led 
us to the summit of the Col du Géant, where I had the great satisfac- 
tion of hoisting my colours, my blue veil, on my baton. 

We reached the top at three P.M. precisely, having been eleven hours 
accomplishing the route, during the whole of which time we were on the 
march, except for twenty minutes by my watch, when, as I have said, we 
refreshed ourselves on the ice (at eleven A.M., after seven hours’ walk). 
The day was lovely, and the view from the summit very grand and im- 
posing, comprising a long range of mountain peaks, enveloped in their 
everlasting mantles of snow; but, unfortunately, Monte Rosa was obscured. 
We passed close to the spot where De Saussure had encamped for seven- 
teen days, with his guides, in this lofty region, proving, at least, what may 
be done by management and forethought, and by numbers. I lay some 
stress upon this, because numbers greatly diminish risk, provided they 
are all “ gude and true.” The chief difficulty in such a case is the pro- 
visioning of the party; but without knowing how that was done by De 
Saussure, I see no difficulty whatever in keeping up an almost: daily com- 
munication, depending on the weather, with Courmayeur, on the opposite 
side of the Col du Géant. We rested an hour upon the summit, which 
we reached about three hours and a half after our only halt. 

We were now eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea. I ex- 
perienced a slight difficulty of breathing and increased action of the 
heart as I approached towards the summit, but nothing to occasion me 
much inconvenience—just enough to be unpleasant. We now enjoyed 
refreshment and repose, and amused ourselves by grubbing out of the 
interstices of the rock many beautiful little crystals, which seemed to 
abound on the summit. Taking a last look at the Géant, et sa femme, 
as the guides are pleased facetiously to call a solitary, repulsive, sullen- 
looking rock—rising out of the ice, verily a frowning beauty—we began 
to think of making our descent cownids the valley, where we hoped to 
find something a little more attractive. 

The descent to Courmayeur, at least to the Mont Fréty, which inter- 
venes, is extremely precipitous, and owing to the disintegrated state of 
the rock, requires more than ordinary caution on the part of all con- 
cerned. In some parts, too, it re se a good head; but being this 
year free from snow, there was neither difficulty nor danger, except that 
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of dislodging a stone, as I did on the Brevent, and smashing your neigh- 
bour’s skull immediately below you, or the possible pate of some miserable 
mortal far away beyond ken, on the lower part of the mountain. 

We made is cuts, and soon reached the Couloir, where, in the 
summer of 1860, three of our countrymen, it will be remembered, together 
with one of their guides, were in an instant launched into eternity. It 
was a melancholy affair, and shakes one’s confidence about the attaching 
of the party with the rope, in such places at least. For my own part, I 
declined to be so attached in descending to Courmayeur. The party to 
whom this sad catastrophe occurred consisted of three gentlemen and three 
guides. The three gentlemen, with one of their guides, were tied together. 
The other two guides merely held the rope in their hands, in front and 
rear of the party, and let go their hold the moment the accident took place. 
It was occasioned by one of the party suddenly slipping on the snow slope, 
and dragging the others after him. They had all been much fatigued, 
as most men will find themselves, with their passage across the Col du 
Géant, and were all more or less weak and unsteady on their limbs. The 
guide who was attached by the rope, and who nobly lost his life, was long 
past his prime, as I am credibly informed, and stood no chance of sup- 
porting the others. It is doubtful, in my mind, if the strongest of guides 
could have sustained the weight of the three. In an instant they shot 
down the Couloir, a narrow gulley, extremely precipitous, and filled with 
snow, till they came to its termination, which was nothing more nor less 
than a fearful precipice, descending vertically twelve or fifteen hundred 
feet. They were, of course, dashed to atoms. At Courmayeur I met 
the English clergyman who, together with the curé of the place, as- 
cended to the spot at the foot of the precipice, and recovering their 
mangled remains, had them decently interred in the churchyard at Cour- 
mayeur. 

We kept the Couloir close on our right. There was little or no snow 
now lying upon it, and, on reaching the end of it, we looked down the 
frightful abyss where the four poor men so sadly perished. I visited 
their grave, and found the following inscription upon their tombs : 

‘In memory of Benjamin Fuller, aged 33 ; Frederic Vavasour, aged 
26; John Robinson, aged 27, who were killed in descending the Col du 
Géant, 15th August, 1860.” 

The monumental device is a broken granite column. Immediately 
adjoining their grave is that of their guide, which is simply a stone cross, 
and is encircled by an iron rail. The inscription on his tomb is as 
follows : 

‘*A la mémoire Ferdinand Tiarraz, guide de Chamounix; peri avec 
les Anglais, au Col du Géant, le 15 Aoit, 1860.” 

After quitting the sad spot where these poor fellows perished, we soon 
came upon the turf, and I can scarcely describe the childish joy I felt in 
gathering the first little flowers I saw, nor the inexpressible pleasure 
experienced in encountering the first human face divine, a poor lad, who 
was watching his goats. If it had been one of the soft sex, provided that 
she in no way resembled the femme du Géant, I verily believe that I 
should have hugged her, at all hazards! 

A few more of our Tarquin strides brought us to the notorious chalet 
on the Mont Fréty, the usual starting-place for those who make the pas- 
sage of the Col du Géant from Courmayeur, or, in other words, of ten 
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persons to one—the great difficulty being to ascend through the séracs 
Jrom the Chamounix side, which is not so often attempted. A passage 
may be made either way, avoiding the séracs altogether, by keeping to 
the rocks on the north-east side of the glacier; but I am told that there 
is a risk of avalanches of stone, and that, under the best of circumstances, 
it requires a good cragsman to accomplish it. My own object was to 
pass through the séracs, and witness their extraordinary formation. 

I have called the chalet on the Mont Fréty notorious. It has become 
so, because many letters have appeared in the Zimes, from members of 
the Alpine Club and others, denouncing the landlord and his charges. 
Now there are sometimes two sides to a question, and “ fair play is a 
jewel.” It is what all Englishmen like, but do not always, I fear, get, 
judging from my own experience in life; and if it should be in my power 
to say one word in favour of “ mine host,” I am sure none would be more 
pleased than those who have, by these representations, so seriously injured 
him. Finding him a plain, outspoken, straightforward man, I went 
fairly into his grievances; albeit it occupied me more than an hour, and 
I was as anxious as were my guides (who grew exceedingly fidgety) to 
finish off our long day’s work and reach Courmayeur, which nestled in a 
smiling valley, some three thousand feet below us. I found, as others 
have done, that the landlord’s charges were high—but so is his chalet, 
and ‘thereby hangs a tale.” The letters which appeared in the Times, 
he said, had well-nigh ruined him. No one, comparatively speaking, now 
came to his house, and he was this season more than one hundred pounds 
out of pocket. 

His defence was that, in the best of seasons, and under the best of 
circumstances, he had but few visitors; that he had to incur the heavy 
expense of bringing everything up to his solitary chalet, which stands so 
far above the valley ; and that it was not to be expected, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the usual prices could be charged. One of the items in 
his accounts (for I went through them very carefully) was for “ greasing 
shoes.” This, unexplained to travellers, damaged him more than any- 
thing else—it was what they most rebelled against ; but had they been 
informed that he used olive oil, it might, perhaps, have been some ex- 
tenuation. He would have acted more discreetly had he charged item, 
*‘ olive oil,” rather than item, “greasing shoes”—and they would have 
acted more wisely in greasing their own shoes, as I do mine (and my face 
too), with tallow-grease. 

I shall be very glad if these few remarks can render him any service ; 
but any one resting at the chalet on the Mont Fréty ought, | think, in 
fairness, to submit to a considerably higher rate of charge for accommo- 
dation than when in the valley. If they will not consent to do so, I do 
not see how it can possibly auswer the purpose of any one to keep up the 
accommodation on the Mont Fréty—and great accommodation it is to 
men attempting the Col du Géant, either way, or to those who only 
ascend from Courmayeur to the rocks above, for the sake of the view. 

Having done my best to comfort him, and to assure him that I would 
endeavour to place the matter in a better light, even by writing to the 
Fimes, where the injury was done to him (but of whose justice, not- 
withstanding I endeavoured to assure him, he seemed to despair), we 
quitted his chlet, to the infinite delight of my guides, who, thoroughly 
bored, rushed with headlong impetuosity before us, leaving Jean Marie 
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and myself to take care of ourselves,—which we were pretty well able to 
do, at all events, on the green turf. 

We all found ourselves, eventually, very comfortably located at Cour- 
mayeur, none the worse for our enterprise, and, after a night’s rest, pro- 
ceeded the following day to the foot of the Glacier de Brenva, intending 
to traverse some portion of it, but not liking the look of it, after the 
previous hard day’s work, I gave up the idea. The next morning, how- 
ever, we ascended the Cramont. Michel Couttet and Ferdinand Tiarraz 
left me at Courmayeur. I was very sorry to part with them; they are 
most noble fellows. 

I strongly advise any one who may chance to find themselves at 
Courmayeur to make the ascent of the Cramont. It is perfectly easy for 
ladies, and I believe a mule might carry them close to the summit. To 
ascend on foot takes some few hours, and is a good pull. I did it in 
quick time, seeing a party below us, and wishing to be the first to plant 
my flag; but this racing up is a mistake, which, as regards Mont Blanc, 
I declined, and passively allowed myself to be passed, preferring to take 
it easy, if such a word can be imagined in any part of the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. However, on the Cramont I won the race, having the start, and 
keeping it. 

The view was superb, and so was the day—a glorious sunshine and 
cloudless sky. The Cramont is nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the view of Mont Blanc and all the glaciers on the Courmayeur 
side is extremely grand and imposing, as is also the general Alpine 
panorama, which includes the summit of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn. 
The highest rock of the Cramont overhangs a frightful precipice, and it 
requires a good head to approach the “ultima thule,” where I planted 
my flag. 





GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 
Part THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Ss 
FIDELITY. 


Ir is strange how the outer world surrounds yet never touches the inner; 
how the gay and lighter threads of life intervene yet never mingle with 
those that are darkest and sternest, as the parasite clings to the forest tree, 
united yet ever dissimilar! From the twilight gloom of the silent forest, 
from solitude and temptation and suffering, from the fell torture of an 
hour when thought and opportunity, twin tempters, lured him on to crime, 
De Vigne passed suddenly into the glitter and glow and brilliance, the light 
laughter and the ringing jests, and the peopled salons of the Diaman du 
Forét. From the dense woods and the stirless silence of the night, only 
haunted by the presence of the woman who had cursed his life, and well- 
nigh lured him to irrevocable and ineffaceable guilt, he came by abrupt 
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transition into a gay and brilliant society, from which all sombre 
shadows were banished, and where its groups, laughing, jesting, a 
carrying on the light intrigues of the hour, seemed for the time as thoug 
no sorrow or suffering, bitterness or passion, had ever intruded amongst 
them. Strange contrast! those glittering salons and that dark and 
deadly solitude of the beech woods of the Gros Fouteau—not stranger 
than the contrast between the coarse, cruel, hateful face that had lured 
him to crime and misery in the dense shadow of the forest gloom, and 
the one, delicate, high bred, impassioned, with its radiant, earnest re- 
gard, and its gleaming, golden hair, on which he looked as, when away 
from the gaiety and the glitter, the gossip and the mots, the light 
laughter and the subdued murmur of society, he drew her, after a 
while, unnoticed, out on to the terrace which overlooked the wooded 
and stately gardens of the Diaman du Forét, where the moonbeams slept 
on lawn and lake, avenue and statue, in the calm May night, that shrouded 
Fontainebleau, town and palace and forest, in its silvery mist. 

Neither of them spoke ; love, memory, thought were too deep and too 
full in both for words, and neither could have found voice to utter all 
that arose in their hearts at the touch of each other’s hand, the gaze of 
each other’s eyes, the sense of each other’s presence. 

Dark and heavy upon them was the weight of that past hour. Silent 
they stood together in the solitude of the night that was calm, hushed, 
and peaceful, fit for a love either more tranquil or more fully blessed than 
theirs. 

His voice was hoarse and broken as he spoke at last, bowing his head 
over her. 

“ You can love me—after this r” 

She did not answer him, she only lifted her eyes to his face. By the 
silvery gleam of the night he could see the unswerving fidelity, after all, 
through all, promised him for all eternity while her heart should beat, 
and her eyes have life to gaze upon his face. 

Words were all too feeble and too chill to thank her; he bowed his 
head and pressed his lips on hers. Now he knew, never again to doubt 
it, how unwearyingly and how entirely this imperishable and unselfish 
love that he had won would cling round him to his dying day. The 
night was still, not a murmur stirred among the trees, not a breath moved 
upon the surface of the little lake, not a cloud swept across the pale, pure 
stars, gleaming beyond in the blue heavens. The earth was hushed in 
deep repose, nature slept the solemn and tranquil sleep which no fret and 
wrath of man has power to weaken or arrest ; while he, the mortal, with 
human love trembling on his lips, and human suffering quivering in his 
heart, told in broken earnest words to the woman who would cling to him 
through all, the confession of that dire temptation which so nearly had 
ripened into crime. He laid his heart bare to her, with all its sins and 
weaknesses, its errors and its impulses, fearlessly, truthfully, because she 
had taught him at last that the love that is love will not shrink from 
its idol because it finds him mortal, but rather, should his errors be 
deeper than his fellows, veil them with tender touch, and cling but the 
firmer and the closer to him in the valley of the shadow of death. He 
laid his heart bare to her as he had never done to any living thing, 
knowing that his trust was sacred, secure of sympathy, and tenderness, 
and pity. He spoke to her as men can. never speak to men, as they can 
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seldom speak to women. He told her of that deadly Temptation, that 
darker nature born in him, as more or less in all, which had slumbered un- 
known, till opportunity awoke it, and then, aroused in all its force, had 
wrestled so hardly with all that was merciful, gentle, and better in him. 
He told her of that fell Tempter of thought which had arisen so suddenly 
in night and solitude, and whispered him to a deed that would give him 
back his freedom, avenge his wrongs, and shatter the fetters that weighed 
him down with their unmerited burden. He told how he had fled from 
it, how he had conquered it, how he had escaped with pure hands and 
stainless soul to render thanks to God for his deliverance in the solemn 
forest-aisles of that temple where man best meets the mystery of Deity ; 
the great temple of the universe which human hands never fashioned, 
and human creeds, and follies, and priestcraft cannot enter to lower and 
ollute. 
. He told her, laying bare to her all that was darkest in him, all the 
deadly crime begotten in his heart, and so well-nigh wrought by his 
hand into the black guilt with which one human life stifles and tramples 
“a another. He told her, concealing nothing: then, again, he asked 
er: 

“Can you love me—after this ?” 

She lifted up her face, that was white as death where the light of the 
moon shone upon it; and her voice was low and tremulous, yet sustained 
with the great heroic tenderness that did not shrink from him in his sin, 
that did not recoil from him in his fell temptation, that forgot and 
washed out its own wrong in the deep waters of an exhaustless love. 

“T shall love you while I have life! I have said it; I can say no 
more. Let the world condemn you—you are the dearer to me! Our 
love can be no crime in God’s sight.” 

He crushed her closer in his arms. 

“Crime! Great Heaven! You are my wife in heart. Such love as 
yours binds us with stronger force, and consecrates holier tie, than any 
priestcraft can ever forge. She is not my wife in the sight of Heaven. 
Reason, right, sense, justice, all divorced her from the very hour I left 
her at the altar, my bitter enemy, my relentless foe, who won me by 
deceit, who would have made my life a hell, who renders me a devil, 
not aman! She my wife! Great God, I renounce her! Let men 
prate of their laws and of her rights how they choose——” 

Alma, as the fierce words were muttered in his throat, clung to him, 
her voice low and dreamy, like the voice of one in feverish pain. 

“She is no wife of yours; a woman that could hate you and betray 
you! She is no wife of yours—a woman whom you left at the altar! 
How can they bind you to her ?”’ 

“They may !—J care not, save that she holds the name that should 
be yours. This was all that was wanting to fill up the measure of my hate 
for her. Let fools go babble of her claims upon me if they will. From 
the hour we parted at the altar 1 never saw her face until this night; 
from this night I divorce her before God. She is no wife of mine; her 
rights are mere legal quibbles, love never forged, fidelity never sanc- 
tified, God never blessed them. I claim my heritage of justice as a 
man—my right to live, to love, to taste the common happiness of 
my fellows. The very birds around us find their mates. Why are we, 
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alone of all the earth, to be wrenched apart, and condemned to live and 
die asunder? Why are we, alone, to be forced to surrender all that 
makes life of joy and value? Alma!—surely we love well enough to 
defy the world together ?” 

He paused abruptly, his frame shook with the great passions in him, 
which were stronger than his strength; the words broke from him un- 
awares—the words that would decide their fate! Her face was flushed 
to a deep scarlet glow as he looked down on it by the silvery light of the 
moon, her hands closed tighter upon his, her lips quivered, and he felt 
her slight, delicate form tremble in his arms. She clung closer to him 
still, her breathing hurried and low, like broken, rapid sighs; her eyes, 
humid and dark as night, fell beneath his; that one word, “ together,” 
stirred the depths of her heart as the storm-winds the depth of the sea. 
Two years before she would have scarce comprehended the extent of the 
sacrifice asked of her more than Mignon or Haidee, scarce known more 
fully than they all it called on her to surrender. Now she knew its 
meaning ; knew that this man, who was thus pitilessly cursed for no 
crime, uo error, but simply for a mistake—the fatal and irrevocable mis- 
take of early marriage—would be condemned by the world if he took his 
just heritage of freedom ; knew that, for a divine compassion, an im- 
perishable love, she, who clung to him, would be laid by social law 
beneath a social bau, would be forbid by it from every sphere and every 
honour that were her due by birth, by intellect, by right. She knew her 
sacrifice ; she knew that she should decide the destiny of her whole 
future ; and the proud nature, though strong enough to defy both, was 
one to abhor any free glance, to resent every scornful word: the haughty 
and delicate spirit was one to feel keenly, yielding one inch of her just 
place. But—she loved, aad the world was far from her; she loved, and 
her life lay in his. Fidelity is the marriage-bond of God; the laws of 
man cannot command it, the laws of man are void without it. Would 
she not render it unto him, even to her grave? Would she not be his 
wife in the sight of Heaven? Suffering for him would be proudly borne, 
sacrifice to him would be gladly given. She would have followed him 
to the darkness of the tomb; she would have passed with him through 
the furnace of the fires, content, always content, so that her hands were 
closed on his, so that she had strength to look up to his face. 

This is sin, say you? Verily, if it be so, it is the sublimest sin that 
ever outshone virtue ! 

He bent his head lower and lower, and his words were hoarse and few. 

“Can you love me—enough for this? Alma! we cannot part!” 

He felt a shudder as of icy cold run through his frame at that last 
ghastly word, as she lay folded in his embrace. By the white light of 
the moon he saw the scarlet blush upon her face waver, and burn, and 
deepen; quick, tremulous sighs heaved her heart; her arms wreathed and 
twined closer and closer about him; her eyes gleamed with an undying 
and eternal love, as they met his own in the pale, soft radiance of the 
stars. 

“We cannot part! You are my world, my all! Your will is mine!” 

The words were spoken that gave her to him. 

The whisper died away, scarce stirring the air ; the love that trembled in 
it was too deep for speech; the fevered flush upon her face glowed warm, 
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then changed to a marble whiteness. She clung to him closer still, 
and passionate tears, born from the strong emotions of the hour, welled 
slowly up, and fell from those eyes which she had first lifted to his when 
she was a little child, flinging flowers at him in the old library at Weive- 
hurst. She loved him, she pitied him ; she would forsake all to give 
him back that happiness of which another’s fraud had robbed him. She 
thought of nothing then save him ; and if he had stretched out his hand 
and bade her follow him into the dark, cold shadows of the grave, she 
would have gone with him fondly, fearlessly, unselfishly, still thinking 
only of him; what comfort she could give, what trial share, what pain 
avert. She loved him. The world, I say, was very far from Alma then 
—as far as the fret, and noise, and bustle of the city streets are from the 
fair and solemn stars of heaven. 

And in the stillness of the night their lips met. She would give up 
the world for him. 

+ * * * * 

One oath De Vigne had sworn as he lay on his sick-bed at Scutari, 
to revenge—before he surrendered himself to any love or any happi- 
ness—to revenge on Vane Castleton the insult with which he had out- 
raged every sentiment of delicacy, chivalry, or honour, and brand him, so 
that the stain could never leave his name, as coward and as scoundrel, 
He swore afresh to do it before Alma’s name was linked in any way with 
his own, and the Trefusis’s words in the forest that night had spurred his 
resolve into still steadier purpose. He left the Diaman du Forét that 
night to return straight to England, and work out what he held a primary 
and paramount obligation—the chastisement of the brute insult with 
which the woman he loved had been outraged. To her he said nothing 
of his errand, leaving her, indeed, in ignorance that he would not be with 
her on the morrow ; but, ere he quitted Paris by the earliest train in the 
grey morning, he wrote to her from Meurice’s words that his honour bade 
him write—words that he could not find strength to utter while her kiss 
was on his cheek, while her heart was prisoned against his own. Even 
to pen them while the dawn was still and cold about him, and he sat in 
the silence of his own solitary chamber, was hard to him in the rapture 
that coursed through his veins, and steeped his life in one golden, in- 
toxicating joy, at the single thought, “ She will be mine,”—cost him a 
bitter effort in the delirium of an hour in which his one keen, stinging 
regret, that he must take some sacrifice from the woman who loved him, 
was lost and forgot, as the throb of departing pain is barely heeded in the 
delicious languor of the Morphine, that yields us voluptuous ease after 
long and weary torture. 

These were the final words he wrote: 

“T must leave you for a few hours—a few days at farthest. One who 
loved you more unselfishly perhaps than I, bade me in his dying hour try, 
if I found you again, to leave you for ever. It is easy to counsel ; but 
great Heaven! to bid a man renounce the only earthly treasure he has, 
at the very hour he has recovered it—who could have strength to do 
it? I, at the least, have none. I am no stoic, no god. Alma!—the 
man you love is very mortal. Yet—one last word. Do not give yourself 
to me without weighing well what it may cost you. Selfish I may be, 
God knows; though all I ask or seek is the happiness that is the com- 
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monest heritage of men, till their wrongs, or their errors, or their follies 
lose them their birthright for ever! But I am not so utterly blind to 
all that is generous and just, as to lead you, for my own sake, to such a 
sacrifice without bidding you pause to decide whether or no it will be 
recompensed to you by the sole reward that I can give it—my love and 
my fidelity. Think of it well; do not let one memory of me sway you in 
your decision. If it be only your divine pity, your sympathy in my fate, 
your unselfish wish to give me the joy that my own headlong folly has lost 
me, that prompts you, do not sacrifice yourself for me. I have brought 
the burden upon you, it is meet that I should bear it alone, rather than 
lead you, in your noble generosity, your trustful faith, to a sacrifice for 
me that in after life you would look back on with regret. Such an one I 
could not, I would not, take from you. Weigh it well. Let no thought 
or pity for me sway you; weigh well, whether your love for me is reall 
great enough to make life with me sufficient compensation for all else. 
And if, indeed, it be great enough for this, your life shall be a heaven 
upon earth, if man’s tenderness can make it so ;—my love, God knows, 
you know, will never swerve !” 


II. 
NEMESIS. 


Lorp VANE CASTLETON sat in his chamber in his chambres garnis, in 
St. James’s-street, where he dwelt during the season, when he was not 
at that “ evil cage’’ of his—as the old woodsman had termed it—his villa 
at Windsor, where a woman’s hand had struck him for a coward’s deed. 
He sat in his chamber wrapped in his dressing-gown, smoking, breuk- 
fasting, reading the papers, and chatting with two of his particular 
chums, who had dropped in prior to driving down to see the Ascot Cap 
race run. They were talking of everything under the sun, at least the 
sun that shone on the West-end; of the chances of the field against 
the favourite ; of the new ballet, and certain ankles that came out very 
strong in it; of the beauty of Coralie Coquelicot, alias Sarah Boggis, 
a new planet in the orbit of Casinos; of the last escapade of that very 
fast little lionue, Leila Puffdorff; of Sabretasche’s marriage, of which, by 
the way, I heard no less than a hundred and seventy-two on dits, the con- 
cluding and most charitable one being that of a little lady, well known in 
the religious as well as in the fashionable world, who whispered that his 
wife, poor dear innocent thing! had been put hors de vue in Naples by a 
stiletto, hired for that noble purpose by the Colonel’s wealth. No one 
knew it, of course, but it was but too true, she feared! They were 
chatting over all the topies of their day as they smoked and breakfasted. 
Castleton was hardly up to the mark that morning; he was annoyed 
and irritated at several things: first, that he had serious doubts as to 
the soundness of Lancer’s off-leg, and if Lancer did not come in at the 
distance winner of the Cup, Lord Vane’s prospects would look blacker 
than would be desirable ; in the second, the ministry had behaved with 
the grossest ingratitude to its staunch ally, the house of Tiara, by re- 
fusing him, through his father, a certain post he eoveted, a piece of ill- 
natured squeamishness on their part, as they had but lately given a 
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deanery to his brother, a spirit rather worse than himself; in the fourth, 
a larger number of little bills were floating about than was pleasant, and 
if there was not speedily a general election, by which he could slip into 
one of those neat little boroughs that were honoured by being kept in 
his Grace of Tiara’s pocket, he was likely to be troubled with more ap- 
plications than he could, not alone meet—of that he never thought—but 
stave off to some dim future era. Altogether, Castleton was not in an 
over good humour that morning; had sworn at his valet, and lashed his 
terrier till it howled for mercy, and found everything at cross purposes 
and a bore, from his chocolate, which was badly milled, to the news he 
had lately heard, that “the Little Tressillian had come into some 
money, and had been taken up by old Molyneux,” news which gave him 
some nasty qualms, for “she’s a confounded plucky, skittish, hard- 
mouthed, little devil,” thought he, ‘and if the story of that cursed 
folly of mine ever get afloat, it’ll do me no end of mischief; and if she 
go and tell people about it—and they’ll listen to her now she’s a little 
money and Helena has taken her up—lI shall never hear the last of it. 
It would be an infernal case for the papers. She must be put a sto 
to, somehow—but how ?”” Which knotty point occupied Lord Vane 
(who detested Alma with as much vindictiveness as an exceedingly 
vindictive nature was capable of, first, for her words; secondly, for her 
blow ; and thirdly, for her escaping and outwitting him) more than even 
the coming trial between Lancer and the Field. So altogether Lord Vane 
was not in a good humour; he swore at his chocolate, he cursed the Times 
—that had just been browbeating the Duke of Tiara out of the ministry 
—he snarled at his friends, he dressed for Ascot, all in an exceedingly bad 
humour, and he was not in a better when, on issuing from his chamber 
to go to the drag that awaited him in the street below, he came suddenly 
face to face with the man he hated because he was the man that Alma 
Tressillian loved. 

They met abruptly on the stairs as the one was quitting, the other ap- 
proaching, the landing-place—they met abruptly, with barely a foot 
between them— De Vigne and Vane Castleton; he who had insulted her 
past all forgiveness, and he who would not have seen a hair of her head 
injured without revenging it. Involuntarily, they both stood silent for 
a moment. De Vigne looked at him, every vein in him tingling with 
passion, as he saw the man who had given him two years of torture— 
who had insulted the woman he idolised with his brutal love, his loathed 
caresses—who had put her name into the lips of other men, coupled with 
lies that levelled her with any other of his worthless fancies. He looked 
at him, recalling all that she had told him had been poured into her 
young ear in that horrible hour when she was in Vane Castleton’s 
clutches. He looked at him; his lips pale, and set with a stern fixed 
purpose ; his large dark eyes burning with the hatred that was rioting 
within him; his right hand clenching hard on the riding-switch he held, 
as if he longed to change it into a deadlier and more dangerous weapon. 
Such insults as Vane Castleton had passed on Alma would have stirred 
the meekest peace-maker under heaven into righteous wrath, and armed 
the hand of the most spiritless, if it had had the least drop of manly 
blood or the least fibre of manly muscle in its veins and sinews. No 
wonder, then, that De Vigne, quick as David of Israel to wrath, with 
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dark passions born in him from his fathers, the men of the old time, 
when a stainless shield was borne by an iron hand, and all wrongs were 
redressed with steel—hot in thought, quick in action, abhorring all that 
was mean, ungenerous, and cowardly—felt all that was fiercest and most 
fiery in his nature rise up in its strongest wrath when he stood face to 
face with the man who had tried to rob him of the woman he loved. He 
seemed to hear his hateful love-vows, and Alma’s piteous cry of terror and 
supplication ; he seemed to see the loathsome caress with which he had 
dared to touch her pure soft lips, and the blow which her little delicate 
fingers had struck him in self-defence; he seemed to feel her struggling, 
as if for life or death, in the vulture clutches of her hated foe. What 
wonder that his hand clenched on his riding-whip, as if thirsting for that 
surer and deadlier weapon with which, in other days, his grandsires had 
defended their honour and their love. 

Vane Castleton was no coward—had he been, the Tiara blood, bad 
though it might be in other ways, would have disowned him—he was no 
coward, yet at the eagle eyes that flashed so suddenly upon him, his own 
fell sivclantasily for an instant. But only for an instant; he recovered 
himself in time to have the first word. He pushed his fine, fair curls off 
his low, white brow, with a sneer on his lips and in his cold, light eyes: 

“De Vigne! My dear fellow, how are you? Didn’t know you were 
. England. Come to rest yourself from that deuced hard campaign, 
e sa 

‘“‘ No,” said De Vigne between his teeth, which were set like a lion’s 
at sight of his foe. ‘‘I am come for a harder task—to try and teach a 
scoundrel what honour and dishonour mean !” 

His tones were too significant to leave Castleton in any doubt as to 
the application of his words. He drew in his lips with a nervous, savage 
twitch, and his light-blue eyes grew cold and angry. He laughed, with 
a forced sneer. 

“Jealous! Are you come to bully me about that little girl of yours— 
little—-what was her name—Trevanion, Trevelyan, Tressillian—some- 
thing with a Tre, I know? Really, you will waste your wrath and your 
powder. I have nothing whatever to do with her; she did not take me 
in, though every one knows Major de Vigne, wise as he counts himself, 
fancied that consummate little intrigante a model of fidelit e 

The words had barely passed his lips—he could not finish his sentence 
—before De Vigne’s grasp was on him, tight, firm, relentless; he might 
with as much use have tried to escape from the iron jaws of a tiger seek- 
ing his prey as from the grasp of the man who loved Alma Tressillian. 
De Vigne’s face was white with passion, his eyes burning with fiery 
anger, the wrath that was in him quivering and thrilling in every vein 
and sinew—to hear her name on that liar’s lips! | He seized him in his 
iron grasp, and shook him like a little dog. 

“ Blackguard ! that is the last of your dastard lies you shall ever dare 
to utter. You are too low for the revenge one man of honour takes upon 
another; you are only fit to be punished as one punishes a yelping 
mongrel or a sneaking hound.” 

Holding him there, powerless, in the grip of his right hand, he 
thrashed him with his riding-switch as a man would thrash a cur— 
thrashed him with all the passion that was in him, till the little whip 
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snapped in two. Then he lifted him up, as one would lift a dead rat or 
a broken bough, and threw him down the whole stone flight of the 
staircase: in his wrath, he seemed to have the strength of a score of 
jants. 

Castleton lay at the foot of the stairs, stunned and insensible. His 
valet and the people of the house gazed on the scene, too amazed to 
interrupt it or aid him. His two friends, standing in the street criticising 
the four roans in his drag, rushed in at the echo of the fall. De Vigne 
stepped over his body, giving it a spurn with his foot as he passed. 

“The devil, De Vigne!” began one of them. “ What’s up+—what’s 
amiss ?” 

De Vigne laughed—a haughty sneer upon his face : 

“Only-a little lesson given to your friend, Lord Monckton. Few will 
disagree with me in thinking it wanted; if they do, I can always be 
heard of at White’s or the United. Good day to you!” 

As he walked out into the street to his horse, which was waiting for 
him, a small, sleek, fair man, with a dandified badine, and a generally 
showy get-up, altogether in appearance extremely like a hairdresser who 
passes himself off as a baron, or a banker’s clerk who tries to look like a 
man of fashion—De Vigne’s ex-valet and Crimean correspondent, the 
man Raymond, who had been turned away two years before for reading 
Alma’s letter—came up to him with that deferential ceremoniousness 
which would have fitted him for a groom of the chambers. 

“T beg your pardon, Major, for intruding upon you ; but might I be 
allowed to inquire whether you received a letter from me when you were 
before Sebastopol ?”’ 

De Vigne signed him away with the broken handle of his whip: 

“When I discharge my servants, I do not expect to be followed and 
annoyed with their impertinence.” 

“] mean no impertinence, Major,” persisted the man, “and I should 
not be likely to intrude upon you without some warrant, sir. Did you 
read my letter?” 

“Read it? Do you suppose I read the begging-letters with which 
rogues pester me? It is no use to waste your words here. Take your- 
self off !” 

He spoke haughtily and angrily, as he put his foot in the stirrup; he 
remembered the share Raymond, then in Castleton’s employ, had taken 
in that vile plot against Alma; but he would not degrade her by bring- 
ing her name up to a servant, and lower both her and himself by stooping 
to resent the mere hired villany of Castleton’s abettor. 

“Tt was not a begging-letter, Major,” said Raymond, with a slight 
smile. “It would have told you something of great importance to you, 
sir, if you had chosen to read it. I can tell it you still, sir, and it is 
what you would bid any price to hear.” 

“Silence!” said De Vigne, as he threw himself across the saddle, 
turning his head to his own groom. “ Ashley, give that man in charge; 
he is annoying me!”’ 

De Vigne shook the bridle from his grasp, and rode away up St. 
James’s-street. 

“I have horsewhipped him, that stain will cling to him for ever; but, 
by Heaven! if I had let my passions loose, I could have killed him,” he 
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muttered to himself, as he galloped down Pall-Mall, bestowing no more 
thought on his quondam valet in the passion that still flamed in him, de- 
spite his vengeance. 

He could have slain him, “if God restrained not,’’ and his own prin- 
ciple had not held the curb upon his wrath, as in that horrible nis ewe 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. He could have slain him, the man who 
would have robbed him of his one earthly treasure ; who had robbed him 
of her for two years. He could have slain him, the man who had _pol- 
luted her name by assoeiation with his; who had tried to win her by 
fraud and insult; who had dared to lure her by the love he knew she 
bore another into his own cruel and hateful trap; who had dared to 
touch those young lips, stainless as any rose-leaves with the dew of 
dawn upon them, with his loathed and brutal caresses. He could have 
slain him, as Moses slew the Egyptian, in the fiery wrath and hatred of 
the moment; but he refrained, as David refrained from slaying Saul, 
when the man who had wronged him lay in his power, sleeping and de- 
fenceless, in the still gloom of midnight. Oh! mes fréres, virtue lies not, 
as some think, in being too pure for temptation to enter into us, but 
rather in proportion to the strength the seduction and the power of the 
temptation we resist. If there be such to whom like temptation never 
come, happy for them, their path through life is safe and easy. If they 
never know the delicious perfume of the rose-garland, they never know 
the bitterness of the fennel and amarinth; yet closer to human sym- 
pathies and dearer to human hearts—nobler, warmer, more natural—is 
the man who loves and hates, errs, struggles, and repents; is quick to 
joy and quick to pam; who may do wrong in haste, but is ever ready to 
atone, and who, though passing through the fire of his own thoughts, 
comes like gold worthier from the furnace. 

Vane Castleton rose from that fall, sunk and degraded in his own eyes 
for ever, with such a hell raging in his own heart as might have satisfied 
the direst vengeance. He had been thrashed by Granville de Vigne as 
a hound by its keeper; he knew that stigma would cling to him as long 
as he lived. Monckton, his valet, his groom, the people of the house, 
all had seen it; seen him powerless in De Vigne’s grasp; seen him 
held and lashed, like a yelping puppy in a hunting-field. The tale 
would be told in circles of all classes; it would spread like wildfire. 
No food so dear to the generality as gossip—above all, gossip spiced with 
scandal—it would be known in his club, in his clique, all over town. He 
could not lounge into White’s or the Guards’ Club without the men know- 
ing he had been horsewhipped by De Vigne—De Vigne, a man too 
popular and too esteemed for others to discredit or condemn him. Horse- 
whipped—the blackest, least irremediable stigma that can lie upon a man, 
branding him a coward whom another has treated as a dog. When he 
rose, bruised, sore, with the white foam of anger on his lips, and the lash 
of De Vigne’s riding-switch tingling and smarting on his shoulders, 
stung at last with the punishment of his own deeds, he—who had prided 
himself on his vices as other men on their virtues, who had done what he 
chose without paying or accounting for it to any one, who had earned for 
himself the sobriquet of “ Butcher,” for the unscrupulous cruelty with 
which he cleared everything that lay in his path away from it, heedless of 
mercy or justice—he had been punished for a lie and an insult— 
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unished with such chastisement as, do what he would, would cling to 
his name, making it shame to him and ridicule to others as long as his 
life should last. Monckton lost no time in detailing, in that hot-bed of 
ipry, a club-room, how “ that dare-devil De Vigne pitched into poor 
ane. Some row about a woman—I don’t know who; but I can swear 
to the severity of the thrashing; and he kicked him aftewards, by Jove! 
he did. Somebody should send it to the papers !” 

Old Tiara, the rascally old man who, Heaven knows, had no business 
to throw pebbles at anybody—but it is always those who live in the most 
shattered glass houses that are most busy at that exploit—old Tiara, 
meeting him in St. James’s-street, pushed him aside with his cane. 

“T don’t know you, sir, and if I did I wouldn’t walk the length of the 
street with you, unless the club windows were empty.” Chuckling in 
himself, too, as he said it; for if his son’s humiliation was unpalatable to 
him as the first of Tiara blood that had ever had such a taint upon it— 
for if they were bad they were game—to humiliate him himself was sweet 
and highly amusing to the old man, who had learnt in youth of Queens- 
berry and Alvanley, Pierrepoint and Brummel, and found the same plea- 
sure in a sharp answer as his chaplain would have told him to do in a 
soft one. 

Alma Tressillian was amply revenged. Castleton’s debts, his difficul- 
ties, his mal odour in general, crowned by the story of his horsewhipping 
—a horsewhipping that he did not dare revenge, because of the evil deed 
that was the root of the quarrel, would make England too warm, or rather 
too cold, for him. He could not stay in town, cut by every man worth 
knowing ; all his daily haunts, the club, the Ring, Pall-Mall, and St. 
James’s-street, would be filled by old acquaintance, who would either drop 
him entirely, or shake him off as plainly as they could; every house 
where he was wont to dine or lounge away his hours would be full of the 
story that Major de Vigne had thrashed him for an abominable insult to 
some woman ; town would be closed to Castleton as effectually as though 
everybody had ostracised him. There were only left him casinos and Cafés 
Régences, sharpers and black-legs, and cut by his own father, and sent to 
Coventry by his own brothers, he slunk out of London and out of Eng- 
land. He lives at Paris and the Bads, devoting himself, I believe, to ex- 
traordinarily skilful écarté, to roulette and trente et quarante ; his society 
is not what one of the ducal house of Tiara might reasonably expect, and 
they tell me there is no more dangerous hand at trapping young pigeons, 
and fleecing them of all their valuable feathers, than Lord Vane Castleton. 
It is rather an unworthy office for one of his order, but chacun 4 leur 
gott, and a man if he be by nature a coward and a bully, dishonest and 

ishonourable, will grow up so, whether he was born in an ivory cradle or 
a strolling player’s barn. Nature will out, and it will have the best of 
the game, unless education be powerful indeed, and so—Vane Castleton, 
with a great name, a good position, and every chance to make fair run- 
ning in the race of life if he had chosen, born with the nature of the 
bully, the coward, and the sharper in him, sank at last, despite all, to 
their level. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Her Masesty’s government having assumed to itself the power of 
alienating the Ionian Islands under certain circumstances, upon the plea 
that the said islands are not a possession of the British crown, but a 
separate and independent state—the Republic of the Seven Islands—first 
acquired by conquest, and afterwards placed by treaty under the protec- 
tiou of the British crown, and therefore within its prerogative to alienate 
them, according to action taken without, but, according to Lord Pal- 
merston’s own admission, to be carried out only with the consent of 
parliament, much surprise has been excited by this sudden undertaking, 
and a general desire created to learn all that is possible as to the past 
and present history of the Septinsular Republic, and our relations to its 
Greco-Italian mongrel population, in part composed of the dregs of 
Europe, aud the most disaffected and criminal of the populations of the 
great cities of the Levant, more especially Smyrna and Constantinople, 
where the so-called Ionians avail themselves of the privilege of British 
protection for the commission of all kinds and descriptions of outrages, to 
the terror of the people, the irritation of the governments, and the per- 
plexity of the British authorities. 

The name of the islands is supposed to be derived from that of the 
lonians, a conquering tribe from the mountains of Thessaly, who migrated 
southwards at an unknown period, and settled in Attica and part of the 
Peloponnesus, and gave their name to the adjacent sea and islands, 
These islands were early celebrated in Grecian history, especially in the 
Peloponnesian wars. In the war of the Romans against Philip, Corfu 
adhered to the Macedonians, whilst Cephalonia and Zante espoused the 
cause of the Romans. The battle of Actium, which decided the destinies 
of the Roman Empire, was fought between Santa Maura and Corfu. 
There can be no question that, in a naval, military, and political point of 
view, the importance of these islands has been considerable, from the 
most remote times to the present, when events are preparing to increase 
rather than diminish that long pre-eminence. 

The Romans protected the lonian Isles, and science and the arts 
lingered awhile in this asylum after the fall of the Western Empire. In 
the thirteenth century the kings of Naples got possession of Corfu, and 
in the fourteenth the Venetians, then masters of the Mediterranean, took 
these islands under their protection. But upon the dissolution of the 
once-powerful republic of Venice, in 1796, the islands fell into the hands 
of the French Republic. The objects of the French government were 
mainly directed to the island of Corfu, the strategic importance of which, 
in relation to the efforts which France was then making to extend her 
influence in the Levant, had been at once felt by General Bonaparte. 
** Corfu,” Captain Whyte-Jervis says, in an admirable little work, to 
which we hasten to confess not past, but future, obligations,* “‘ having 





* The Ionian Islands during the Present Century. By Captain Whyte-Jervis, 
M.P. Chapman and Hall. 
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for so many centuries been the chief bulwark of Christendom against the 
encroachments of the Turks, its value was proportionately increased at a 
time when the Ottoman Empire was in its decline.” How much more, 
then, must not this value have increased in the present time? Every 
augmentation of power conferred upon any Christian nationality of 
Turkey is virtually stultifying what has become to be considered the 
traditional policy of Great: Britain in the East, and the perpetual hostility 
to the claims of the Greek, Slavonian, and Rouman provinces, the object 
of which has been to support the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and 
to bring the day nearer when the Greeks shall reclaim their ancient 
tenure in Byzantium. 

From Corfu, also, the French squadron could, in the event of hostilities, 
sail up the Adriatic, co-operate with the army of Italy, and keep the 
court of Naples in check, whilst the separation of the island from Venice 
presented an insurmountable obstacle to the Austrians, having a navy of 
any importance. (Thiers, t. ix. ch. ii.; Daru, Hist. de Venise, c. 38.) 

“ The islands of Corfu, of Zante, and of Cephalonia,” Bonaparte wrote, 
“are of greater interest to us than all Italy put together. 1 think that, 
if we were obliged to make a choice, it would be advisable to restore Italy 
to the emperor, and for us to keep the four islands, which are a source of 
wealth and prosperity to ourcommerce. The Turkish Empire is crumbling 
from day to day; the possession of these islands will enable us to keep it 
together, if that is possible, or to take our share of it.’’ (Correspondance 
de Napoléon, tom. iii. p. 235.) If this was the case in the time of 
General Bonaparte with respect to the French, is it not the same with 
regard to ourselves in the present day ? 

With the.island of San Pietro, Malta, and Corfu, Napoleon also said, 
according to Montholon, “we should be masters of all the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

But French rule soon proved obnoxious to the islanders... The abolition 
of nobility and of serfdom disgusted the signori; the clergymen were 
irritated by the establishment of secular schools; and, according to 
Bellaire, ‘ the attempts on the part of the French to introduce common 
honesty and justice in the public administration only further alienated all 
classes.” 

The signori here alluded to were among the most corrupt of men. 
Under the. Venetians they were remarkable only for the avidity with 
which they sought after positions, which in more civilised countries 
appertain to the middle classes, and for the servile way in which they 
cringed to their Italian masters. Out of the small population of Corfu 
alone, one hundred and fifty signori were annually chosen to pile up the 
various municipal offices. It is but natural that such men should have 
taken the French, who precluded them from any participation in the 
municipal revenues, in dislike. Hence it was that when, after the battle 
of the Nile, Corfu was laid siege to by the Russo-Turkish fleet, the 
natives rose in revolt and assisted the allies. 

The Russians landed on the 21st of November, 1798, near Potamo, 
and, taking possession of Mount Olivetto, shelled thence the town, Fort 
Abraham, and Fort Neuf. The Turks disembarked on the 28th at 
Paleopolis, whilst General Chabot, who had only a force of some eighteen 
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hundred men, three, afterwards four, ships, a bomb-ketch, a brig, and 
four small galleys, restricted himself to purely defensive operations, The 
Russians having endeavoured to establish a connexion with the Turks by 
constructing a battery on the heights of Kastradhes, near the convent of 
St. Pantaleone, the position was assailed on the Ist of December by the 
French, and ‘the assailants driven from it, but an attempt made at the 
same time against Mount Olivetto failed. On the 12th, the Russians, 
having completed two new batteries on the same heights, - reopened 
their fire, which never ceased till the town capitulated. The Turks were 
in the mean time engaged in approaching St. Saviour’s by way of 
Kastradhes, and on the Sth of February the French squadron, taking ad- 
vantage of ‘a dark night, escaped with a favourable breeze. It was in 
vain that General Chabot attempted to dislodge the Turks ; reinforced 
by the Russians, they planted batteries parallel with the citadel and the 
south-east end of the town, which began their fire in concert with that 
on Mount Olivetto. 

About this time Commander Lord William Stuart arrived in the 
English eighteen-gun brig El Corso, and he imparted fresh vigour to 
the operations. It was decided that a combined attack should be made 
upon three points at once—viz. the island of Vido, Fort Abraham, and 
Fort St. Saviour. This attack was made on the 29th of February. The 
island of Vido was at that epoch undefended by a fort, and it soon fell 
before the fire of eight hundred guns; but the allies were unsuccessful in 
their assaults upon Fort Abraham and St. Saviour’s. 

The French garrison was, however, by this time reduced to the direst 
extremity. It had defended a town, the fortifications of which required 
a force of from five to seven thousand men, for four months, and it was 
completely worn out with the incessant watching and toil which the 
limited extent of the force entailed upon them. Add to this, it was 
suffering from the want of materials, and of the most common necessaries 
of life. Disease had followed upon the-train of famine, and all further 
resistance being unavailing, it capitulated on the 3rd of March. 

On the 21st of March, 1800, a treaty was concluded between Russia 
and Turkey, by which the islands of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Cepha- 
lonia, Ithaca, Zante, and Cerigo, were constituted into a Septinsular Re- 
public, vassal and tributary to the Porte, and to be governed by the 
principal and notable men of the country. The result is instructive. 
“The more ancient families of the nobility at once recovered all their 
former privileges and hereditary despotism. Extinguished factions were 
again lighted up, and although a form of local government was established 
in each island, with a general government at Corfu, the rivalry of the 
islands among themselves became a real and active struggle on the score 
of precedency and ‘sovereignty. Little more than a year had elapsed 
since the formation of the Septinsular Republic, and it had already sunk 
into the passive existence of a political decrepitude. Each of the seven 
islands had not only beeome guilty of treason and rebellion against their 
general government, but even, in many instances, against the local 
government; and the whole of them presented one scene of anarchy, 
robbery, and murder.” (Whyte-Jervis, op cit., p. 29; and Vaudon- 
court, Isles Ioniennes, ch. ii.) , 
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Such was the state of anarchy that a deputation was sent by the senate 
to St. Petersburg to request a new constitution, as if laws made men and 
not men the laws; and on the 23rd of November, 1802, Count Mocenigo, 
a Zantist nobleman, proclaimed a new constitution, framed in Russia, and 
which restored a certain amount of tranquillity. 

Napoleon had, however, never lost sight of the advantage which the 
possession of Corfu would give to the French, and he obtained the cession 
of the orm Republic to France in full sovereignty by the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, 7th of July, 1807. The French, like the 
English, did their best to conciliate the restless, intriguing, dissatisfied 
islanders. To please the people, the Greek religion was declared to be 
that of the state; and, to propitiate the signori, no improvements were 
made in the courts of justice, whilst the senate was nominally recognised. 
General Donzelot, the French commandant, was also happily chosen, 
being a man of talent and integrity. (Dumas, Précis des Even. Milit., 
tome v.) But the result with these model islanders was the same in all 
cases. 

In the year 1809, Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, having been ap- 
prised that the inhabitants of Cephalonia and Zante were desirous of 
throwing over the French and restoring the Septinsular government, 
ordered Captain Spranger to proceed with a squadron and transports 
with troops to reduce these islands. On the 28th of September, the 
castle being invested, Zante capitulated, and a provisional government 
was at once established. Cephalonia and Ithaca also surrendered without 
resistance. Cerigo made some show of resistance to Captain Jahleel 
Brenton, who had been sent in the Spartan to reduce it. “It had long 
been a nest of privateers of the very worst description, directed against 
the trade of all nations, and of singular annoyance to the British.” 

It was different with regard to Santa Maura. Brigadier-General 
Oswald, after establishing his head-quarters at Zante, sailed on the 21st 
of March, 1810, to reduce the island. General Camus had retired with 
his whole force (about a thousand men) within the outworks which sur- 
rounded the fortress. The outer field-works, which stretched from the 
lagoon to the sea, were first carried; but a more stubborn resistance was 
met with at the next entrenchment, and it was only carried with consider- 
able loss. The enemy was, after that, driven at the point of the bayonet 
from work to work to within the fortress. Siege batteries were then 
raised against the latter, which opened fire on the 5th of April, and on 
the 16th the garrison surrendered. General Oswald, having placed a 
garrison in the fort, returned to Zante, to organise a system of govern- 
ment for the five islands. A British officer was appointed as chief of the 
government in each ; and although a council of presidency, consisting of 
four members, and an administrative body of forty members, were formed 
to carry on the civil matters of each island, yet, in reality, the British 
commander was omnipotent. 

Corfu was no longer the dilapidated fortress which General Chabot had 
vainly endeavoured to defend. Well supplied with ammunition, its guns 
mounted, Vido denuded of its olive-trees, and strengthened by field- 
works, it was considered too strong to be attacked without reinforce- 
ments; and General Donzelot, from behind his citadel, laughed at the 
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imaginary blockade which the British government supposed would be 
effected by two frigates. - 

Nothing daunted, however, Colonel Church took possession of Paxo, 
as a preliminary to an attack on Corfu in the middle of February, 1814, 
with a detachment of troops, assisted by the Apollo frigate. The abdica- 
tion of Napoleon at Fontainebleau came, however, opportunely to save 
the sacrifice of valuable lives, and the island was, upon the official orders 
of Louis XVIII., surrendered to General Sir James Campbell, who ac- 
cepted it in the name of the allies generally. It was mainly through the 
influence of Capo d’Istrias, the Russian representative at the Congress of 
Vienna, October, 1814, and who was afterwards murdered when presi- 
dent of the new republic of Greece, that the islands were placed under 
British protection. This distinguished statesman, according to Lord 
Castlereagh (Correspondence, vol. ix. p. 529), said that, as a Russian 
minister, he must promote whatever objects his court might give him in 
charge, but that, as a native, his opinion was that these islands, for their 
own happiness and prosperity, should remain under the protection of 
Great Britain, as the greatest maritime power, and the best able to 
secure to them the advantages of their flag, and the freedom of their 
commerce. The seven islands were finally, by the treaty of the 5th of 
November, 1815, formed in a “single,” “free,” and “independent” 
state, which, under the protection of the sovereign of Great Britain, was 
to be governed by a lord high commissioner, from whom it was to receive 
a constitution. 

The first British representative—Sir Thomas Maitland—was, accord- 
ing to Captain Whyte-Jervis, a man every way suited to the times, as 
well as to the position which he was called upon to fill. He saw, on his 
arrival, the an of the peopie for a constitutional government, which 
in every state must be the effect of time, accompanied by internal tran- 
quillity ; but, as a constitution had to be given, he drew one up, which, 
placing as little power as possible in the hands of the legislative assembly, 
materially effected what he considered should be his primary object—viz. 
an improved administration of the civil and criminal code, and an ame- 
liorated condition of the peasantry. 

A legislative body of forty members, elected from the seven islands, 
was to assemble at Corfu biennially. Of these forty, eleven consisted of 
the president and five members of the senate, the four regents of the 
larger islands, and one regent of the smaller islands ; these eleven formed 
the primary council, were chosen by the lord high commissioner from the 
first assembly, and de jure formed part of the subsequent one. This 
primary council drew up a double list of twenty-nine persons, which was 
submitted to the synclit#; from this body six members were chosen to 
form the senate, and the places of these six, who received a handsome 
pecuniary allowance, were filled up by another double list. The senate 
was divided into three departments—viz. general, political, financial ; each 
department having two senators. Arrangements were also made for the 
conduct of the legislative assembly, leaving the right of veto with the 
Jord high commissioner. 

The incorruptible uprightness of Sir Thomas Maitland’s character, and 
the steadiness with which he carried out his reforms, soon made him 
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many enemies. The feeling of irritation against his government. was, 
however, raised to the highest pitch by the cession of Parga to the Turks, 
the Parguinotes emigrating, as a consequence, in a mass to the Ionian 
Islands, where they soon formed one of the most industrious portions of 
the community. The arrival of Capo d’Istrias was also, with such an ex- 
citable people, sufficient to create a commotion, and give rise, indeed, to 
a Russian party. But often minor matters brought about quarrels, as in 
the instance of the taxes voluntarily imposed in order to defeay the ex- 
penses of cutting through the strip of sand which joined Santa Maura to 
the mainland, the levy of which was openly resisted with arms. The 
worthy islanders were so accustomed to broils, that they could not be 
even made to understand that they were committing serious violations of 
the laws. The sequestration of church property at Zante was in a similar 
way seized upon to stir the people into insurrection, and the leader of the 
revolt was treated with mistaken clemency. 

The breaking out of the Greek revolution, in April, 1821, afforded a 
new and ample excuse for disturbances among the restless and discon- 
tented islanders. A proclamation of the strictest neutrality was pub- 
lished ; but notwithstanding this, the youth of the islands, and especially 
of Cephalonia, took up the cause with enthusiasm. As these patriots 
would not return to their country, even when summoned, decrees of per- 
petual banishment and confiscation of property were issued against some 
of the most notorious offenders. Cephalonian.ships, that had joined the 
cause with British colours, were also declared to be pirates. As is too 
commonly the case with the Greeks, the natural lawlessness of the people 
broke out in such unwarrantable acts of cruelty, that public opinion was 
soon turned against them. The inhabitants of Cerigo massacred forty- 
one Turks, men and women, in cold blood. The Zantiotes fired on the 
English when protecting the lives of a few shipwrecked Osmanlis. At 
last Sir Frederick Adam, at that time acting for the lord high com- 
missioner, was obliged to disarm the peasantry, and a decided improve- 
ment in their conduct dated from that epoch, for, when every man went 
to a festival, armed with gun and dagger, they were used in every broil, 
and the consequences were murders of frequent occurrence, from which 
arose long-standing family feuds. 

When Sir Thomas Maitland assumed the reins of government in the 
Jonian Islands, he had found a peasantry ground down by the usurious 
loans of their landlords, judges openly bribed, and a treasury containing 
but three obolis; at the epoch of his death (January 17, 1824) the 
peasantry were already relieved from bondage, justice was honourably 
administered, government employés were handsomely paid, roads cut 
through the islands, the town of Corfu embellished, a mole and aqueduct 
were carried on at Zante, the churches repaired, public credit restored, 
and there was a surplus revenue of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven dollars. It would be imagined that such 
results obtained, at jthe same time that there was a steady increase of 
cultivation, comfort, and population, in the country and villages, a diminu- 
tion of crime, and the people progressing rapidly in wealth, morality, aud 
civilisation, would have met with the approbation, if not the gratitude, of 
all classes. Not so with the Ioniaus; they only heaped scurrilous abuse 
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upon the memory of the man who lost his life in endeavours to benefit 
their condition. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was succeeded by Sir Frederick Adam, who still 
further improved Corfu, repaired the fortifications, and ensured to the 
town a plentiful supply of fresh water. He was succeeded by Lord 
Nugent, whose chief attention was directed to the further improvement 
of the courts of justice. Schools were likewise protected, and the islanders 
were encouraged by every means to follow an industrious course. But, 
as with his predecessors, all his endeavours for the public welfare: could 
not shelter him from the abuse and slanders of those who felt the irksome- 
ness of a government which inculcated the supremacy of the law. This 
ill feeling at last broke out into a serious difference between the members 
of the legislative assembly and Lord Nugent’s successor, Major-General 
Sir Howard Douglas. The opinion of the law officers of the crown was 
taken at home, and was against the assembly. The opinion of the pro- 
tecting sovereign was, however, treated with indifference, and the as- 
sembly was dissolved for a first time. 

Notwithstanding that the successive clamours and intrigues of revolu- 
tionary zealots or disappomted placemen had thus so seriously embarrassed 
the government of every lord high commissioner, Lord Seaton, the 
next in succession, believed himself justified in proposing fundamental 
changes in the constitution of 1817. He recommended to ‘the home 
government to give entire freedom to the press, to vest the control over 
the extraordinary expenditure of the country in the legislative assembly, 
to extend the suffrage, and to make the electoral system perfectly free 
from any government interference, This was in the year 1848, when 
Europe had been seized with a republican fever ; so, to & like others, the 
Tonians, in the face of the proposed concessions, attacked the towns of 
Argostoli and Lixuri in open daylight. ‘They were, however, at once 
repulsed by the few men on guard, and the rimgleaders were punished. 
Four demagogues had also to be forthwith banished for abusing the 
newly-granted freedom of the press. 

Sir Henry Ward, who succeeded Lord ‘Seaton, adopted a policy of con- 
ciliation and concession like his predecessor, and he began by giving a 
complete amnesty to rioters, rebels, and exiles. It was consequently not 
long before he was taught the difference between the Ionian, endowed 
with all the benefits of a most liberal constitution, creating disturbances 
from an utter disregard to the well-being of society, and the rising of the 
Italians, Hungarians, and Poles, writhing under a tyranny which could 
not be borne. Riots again broke out in Cephalonia, and in August, 1849, 
some of the native geutry living in the more remote districts were 
murdered, under circumstances of the greatest atrocity, by peasants 
instigated by some of the demagogues of the Greek faction. Sir Henry 
Ward punished the assassins, but failed to bring the instigators to account, 
and the effect produced by this mistaken lenity on the islanders was only 
further to encourage the disaffected. 

The first parliament, which met in 1850, returned every demagogue 
of note—journalists whom Lord Seaton had banished for the most 
flagrant libels—men whom the brigands of Cephalonia had claimed as 
accomplices, some, indeed, without a farthing of private means, and ready 
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for the most desperate acts. The members of this party called themselves 
the “ Inexorables,” and they were opposed to all conciliation and all 
compromise, not only with the existing government, but with any govern- 
ment not of a purely republican form. Sir Henry Ward having soon 
' discovered that he had conferred upon this people an amount of liberty 
for which they were wholly unfitted, and that the change of government 
aimed at was simply a change of property, to be arrived at, if necessary, 
oA the disorganisation of society itself, was forced to prorogue parliament. 

e recess was then taken up in weeding out this extreme revolutionary 
party, and during the remainder of Sir Henry Ward’s government mat- 
ters went on more smoothly. 

In 1855, Sir Henry Ward was relieved by Sir John Young, and in 
the course of 1858 the cabinets of Europe were surprised at hearing that 
an English lord high commissioner, wearied with the petty vexations of 
Ionian administration, had advocated the cession of six of the islands to 
Greece, and the conversion of Corfu into a British colony. ‘ Europe,” 
says Captain Whyte-Jervis, “ naturally inquired whether Great Britain 
had forgotten the nature of the important trust reposed in her in this 
matter. The Ionian Islands had not been placed under the protection of 
England merely to add to British power, or please the Ionians.” And 
again: “ Having accepted the trust, England had for forty years faith- 
fully performed her duty. She had found a people subject to a despotic 
military power, and had endowed them with a ree constitution. She had 
found a peasantry ground down by their signori, and imbued with the 
grossest ignorance; she emancipated them from their moral serfdom, pro- 
moted instruction in every way, and established a strict observance of the 
law for high as well as poor. The protection afforded by her flag had 
brought wealth to their merchants, and the macadamised road she had 
constructed, even to the recesses of the Black Mountain of Cephalonia, 
had opened the advantages of the numerous excellent harbours to the 
farmers’ produce. The revenue, which in 1849 had increased to 132,904/., 
rose in 1854 to 139,511/.; in 1856 to 184,646/.; and in 1858 to 
201,276/. (It is to be observed that England has never made the Ionians 
pay for the protectorate, or support the garrison. Rome and many modern 
nations would have acted very differently.) ‘The exports from the United 
Kingdom to the Ionian Islands, in 1829, had been to the value of 30,4651. ; 
in 1845 it rose to 209.6122. ; in 1851 to 253,202/.; in 1858 to 423,903/. - 
Zante, with its admirably cultivated valley ; Cephalonia, with its rugged 
heights turned into terraces of vineyards; Ithaca, with its flourishing 
Black Sea trade; Santa Maura, with her numerous little freeholds,—such 
were the fruits of British protection, which we were asked to hand over 
to a government which was unable to protect property, public or private.” 

The British ministry hastened to disclaim all connexion with the views 
expressed by Sir John Young. Mr. Gladstone was despatched as lord 
high commissioner extraordinary to inquire into the state of things, and 
explain the views entertained by her Majesty’s government. Arrived at 
Corfu in November, 1858, Mr. Gladstone declared that her Majesty, ever 
solicitous of the well-being of the peoples whom she either governs or 
protects, was earnestly desirous that the inhabitants of the Ionian State 
should enjoy every advantage which was contemplated by the treaty of 
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Paris of 1815. The existing state of things was, however, derived from 
a source higher than the will of any slagile state, whether sovereign or 
subordinate. It constituted a portion of the public law of Europe. The 
court of England, he added, recognises her duties under the treaty of 
Paris, and has never had either the intention or the desire to renounce 
them. Mr. Gladstone admitted, at the same time, that what he termed 
“a certain effervescence on the subject of union with Greece” prevailed, 
but, he added, he.also found in all quarters a body of intelligent opinion, 
indifferent or even averse to immediate union. Mr. Gladstone then pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with the views of the men of property, the men of 
business, the men who had a stake in the well-being and social progress 
of the islands, to effect additional reforms in the constitution. These were 
ably framed, but were at once rejected by the demagogic majority of 
parliament, who came to the resolution that an assembly which had pro- 
nounced the words “ Union with Greece” should not permit any less 
sacred name to pass its lips. 

But her Majesty’s government, at that time sensible that such a union 
would be only disastrous to the Ionians, refused to submit the petition of 
the legislative assembly adopted in favour of union to the powers of 
Europe. It declared that her Majesty could neither consent to abandon 
the obligation she had undertaken, nor could she convey nor permit 
any application to any other power in furtherance of any similar 
design. . 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Europe has been again surprised by 
an offer to give up the Ionian Islands to Greece. Whether as a grateful 
return for the proposed election of a British prince as king of the country, 
or for some other occult motive, has not been made manifest. Certain 
it is that even the acceptance of the crown of Greece by a British prince 
would not absolve England of its protectorate of the Iouian Islands, with- 
out the consent of the powers who were parties to the treaty conferring 
that protectorate. Something has been said as to giving an example of 
the modern notion of the rights of nationalities, and, in as far as the prin- 
ciple is concerned, such may have great weight; but when we turn to 
the practice, how far are such principles regarded m the conduct of Russia 
and Prussia to Poland, or of Turkey to the Slavonian, Rouman, or Greek 
provinces? Could Denmark afford to poll the votes of Holstein for dis- 
memberment, Austria the Hungarians or Venetians, or the Pope the 
Romans? The example, then, to be afforded by the proposed manu- 
mission of the Ionians would be as ridiculous as it is insignificant. Some- 
thing has also been said as to the impracticability of the Ionians, but 
there are no people so fallen as not to be capable of gradual improvement. 
We have done much to spoil the Ionians, as we do in India, by over 
leniency. The manifest improvement that has taken place in all that 
concern the wealth, prosperity, and well-being of the Ionian State under 
British rule fully attests what might be done by a prolonged, kindly, yet 
firm control. Something has also been said by a well-known party in 
this country as to a useless expenditure retorted upon by ingratitude. 
But the increasing wealth of the Ionian State ought to enable it to more 
than pay for that protectorate which has brought with it so improved a 
position in the social scale. 
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Lord Palmerston has avowed that the whole question is still:in embryo; 
in fact, precisely in that position whieh: is' most wanting in those details 
which are-essential to its ever beimg carried out. « First, Greece has to 
elect a sovereign in whom the British government can place confidence— 
confidence that he will govern the country internally well and upon liberal 
nt and externally abstain from aggression on his neighbours— 

even steps can be taken for the purpose of leading to the annexa- 
tion of the islands to Greece. But it does not depend upon the single 
will of the British crown to do so,and before the islands can be ceded, 
the consent of the powers who placed them under the protectorate of 
England must be obtained. Again, before a people are transferred to 
another power, it is necessary that their will ‘shall -be known, and there 
may be among the most intelligent, most prosperous; and most influential 
classes, an unwillingness to the transfer. Above all, supposing such a 
transfer to take place, it would be right that Greece should undertake by 
treaty not to alienate the islands to any other power, because it is quite 
clear that there might be arrangements by: whieh these -islands might 
come into the possession of some other power than Greece, to the detri- 
ment of the general interests of the neighbouring countries. If Great 
Britain fails to see the political and commercial importance of these 
islands, other powers may not be so blind to these advantages. When 
the god Terminus, who resisted the majesty of Jupiter, submitted to the 
authority of the Emperor Hadrian, it was, Gibbon says, scarcely in his 
wer to place the superiority of his predecessor in a more conspicuous 
ight than by thus confessing himself unequal to the task of defending 
the conquest of Trajan. Are we ever to-go on degenerating thus under 
a faltering ministry and a clique void of patriotism ? Not, at all events, 
in this first retrograde step. Even her Majesty’s. government cannot 
carry out so important a cession without the consent of parliament, and 
if the ministry are not, as would appear, backing out of the false position 
they have placed themselves in, we do not believe that they will ever ob- 
tain a majority on such a question in an English House of Peers or 
Commons. The thing is, indeed, already visionary, if not utterly im- 
practicable, upon their own showing, and it was probably a sop to gratify 
Greek vanity when busy caressing our own national pride. 

“It is my belief,” said Mr. Gladstone, on the 7th of May, 1861, “ it 
would be nothing less than a crime against the safety of Europe—1l 
might even say against its immediate tranquillity—as connected with the 
state and course of the great Eastern question, if England were to apply 
to the powers of Europe to be allowed to surrender the protectorate of 
the Ioman Islands for the purpose of uniting them to Greece. Consider, 
again, the bearing of this union, if it took place, upon the condition of 
what I may eall the Greek provinces of Turkey. What! are we to say 
to the people of the Ionian Islands, ‘It is so intolerable that you should 
remain apart from the kingdom which has its capital at Athens, that we 
will disturb the European arrangements, and remove forthwith the pro- 
tectorate of England, in deference to the principle of nationality?” And 
could we, at the same time, say to the people of Candia, of Thessaly, or of 
Albania, ‘ You shall remain, not under a Christian protectorate, but under 
a Muhammedan sovereignty, and your desire for nationality shall remain 
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ungratified—a Christian protectorate was too bad for others, a Turkish 
dominion is good enongh for. you ?” ” 

It must have been with some such feelings that the German prince de- 
clined the crown of Greece, except upon the consideration of the annexa- 
tion of certain islands and Greek provinces now under -Muhammedan 
rule—an annexation which must take place sooner or later. 

Or, as Captain Whyte-Jervis puts it, “‘ Has the time come for Turkey 
to cease being one of the kingdoms of this world? Is the Greece of 
1863 so improved on that of 1858, that we can now trust to her charge 
a people we could not then? Has the Eastern question so. altered its 
gravity, that her Majesty can now ask of the powers of Europe that con- 
sent to the transfer of the Ionian Islands, which, in 1859, she solemnly 
assured the Ionians she could not? Was. the Crimean war a gross poli- 
tical blunder? And were the tens of thousands who perished in it use- 
lessly slaughtered? These are the questions which will arise when we 
do cede the Ionian Islands to Greece, for it cannot be that this great 
country should desire to visit on a happy and industrious population the 
punishment due to those few unprincipled demagogues, whose rantings 
are not heard beyond the small sphere they live in, by ceding them to a 
country in a state of anarchy. Neither ean it be that we desire to get 
rid of the responsibilities, which are incumbent on the position which we 
hold in Europe, to save a few thousands of pounds.” 

There is an exception to take to one part of this argument. Great 
Britain did not engage with France and Turkey in the Crimean. war 
solely to uphold the Osmanli Empire, but also to prevent the stupendous 
encroachment openly projected by Russia, in taking the Greeks under 
her protection. The aggrandisement of Russia is one question, the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire and the independence of Greece are 
others. And it is as much to prevent the one, as to uphold the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and the prosperity of Greece, that it behoves Great 
Britain to hold by the protectorate of the Ionian Islands. Not that the 
prosperity of Greece, or of the Christian—Slavonian, Rouman, and Greek 
—provinces of Turkey, are compatible with the preservation of the rule of 
the Osmanlis, but that it is the key-stoue of modern policy to support a 
bigoted, corrupt, and false system, in order to prevent aon profiting 
too largely by the establishment of a correct state of things. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA.* 


Tne army of the Crimea, consisting of 27,600 French (the French say 
30,204), 7000 Turks, and 27,000 English, advanced, as is well known, 
from the place of landing as a movable column, that is to say, without any 
reserve or base of operations; and the place of honour, or the left, upon the 
firmness of which, in case of attack, the fate of the whole army would be 
dependent, was given to the English. Hitherto, the French had always 
taken the right, and there was something like archness in Lord Raglan’s 
remark, that although the French were bent upon taking precedence of 
him, their courtesy still gave him the post of danger. It was oc- 
cupying this position that first brought us into contact with the enemy 
on the Balganak. 

The force which Mr. Kinglake estimates confronted the French upon 
the heights of Alma were 13,000 men and 36 guns, and that which con- 
fronted the English was a force of 26,000 men, with 86 guns. So that 
the English, with the same amount of troops (minus the 7000 Turks, who 
were with the French) as the French, had to engage double the number 
of the enemy. The French and Turks were further supported by the fire 
of nine war-steamers, and they had nothing to fear for their left, which 
was protected by the English. The position attacked by the French pre- 
sented some physical difficulties, but was defended by no field-works. The 

sition attacked by the English was entrenched, and comprised the Kur- 

anah Hill—the key of the whole defence. 

Marshal St. Arnaud’s plan, as exposed to Lord Raglan on the evening 
previous to the combat, was to advance and seize upon the West Cliff, 
supported by the war-steamers, combined with an attack upon the left 
front also, by the French. The English force was to file away obliquely, 
in order to turn the enemy’s right flank! It was decided that Bosquet 
should advance upon the West Cliff at five o’clock in the morning, and 
that, two hours later, the rest of the allied forces should begin their march 
upon the enemy’s position. 

Bosquet did move at half-past five, and at seven o'clock the main body 
of the allies was in movement. But the oblique movement to the east 
imposed a long and toilsome evolution upon the English, which was 
further added to by the necessity for moving the baggage-train in the 
same direction. Hence it was, according to Mr. Kinglake, that the 
English were behindhand, a thing which so sorely vexed the French. 

A competent authority, and one who is entitled all the more to an 
Opinion, as being neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman—General 
George Klapka—says upon this incident, in his valuable little work “* The 
War in the East,” p. 87, “ Lord Raglan was quite right—though St. 
Arnaud took it in bad part—to await the first success of the French ere 
he commenced an attack with his own troops; for to ensure victory, it 
was requisite first to shake the Russian left wing, and dislodge them from 
the road to Sebastopol ; then was the time for the English to fall upon 
the Russian right wing. At the continued importunities of St. Arnaud, 





* The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake, Esq. 
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however, Lord Raglan conceded the point, the consequence of which 
was a considerable loss to the allies, and only the partial defeat of the 
enemy.” 

And so it ought to have been, but was not. When the movement of 
the English was delayed, the advance of Bosquet’s column was also un- 
wisely suspended. (The war-steamers did not open fire till 10.20, a.m.) 
When Lord Raglan met St. Arnaud on a mound or tumulus, he clearly 
intimated to the French marshal that with such a body of cavalry as the 
enemy had in the plain, he would not attempt to turn the position, which 
disposes of the notion entertained by the French that Lord Raglan stood 
engaged to turn the enemy’s right ; and lastly, it is stated in a letter of 
Lord Raglan’s, that when the allies dehek the ground which sloped 
down towards the Alma, the heads of our leading columns were abreast of 
the French skirmishers. 

In deploying, Sir de Lacy Evans’s division was so pressed upon by 
Prince Napoleon’s division on his right, that he was driven to encroach 
upon Sir George Brown’s division to his left, and he, not seeing this, did 
not go farther to the left also, and the consequence was, his right regiment 
(the 7th Fusiliers) was overlapped by Pennefather’s brigade. The fault 
was not retrieved, and led to much confusion. 

Mr. Kinglake, in his description of the battle that ensued, has availed 
himself of a large amount of new and valuable information from Russian 
sources. This, considering that hitherto almost all detailed descriptions 
have been French, adds greatly to the value and importance of this first 
English account of the combat. The Russians, we are told, had been 
taught to believe that the English were good seamen but thoroughly 
worthless as soldiers—an erroneous opinion entertained by others than 
Russians. When they saw the red coats coming on in Kine, only two 
deep, they could not believe that with so fine a thread as that the English 
general was really intending to confront their massive columns. 

The enemy’s artillery did not open till half-past one o’clock, when our 
leading infantry divisions were halted, and the men were ordered to lie 
down. ‘The First Division having also come within range, it was forth- 
with thrown into line by the Duke of Cambridge, who effected the 
manceuvre so successfully that he had the happiness of seeing his Guards 
and Highlanders well extended, and competent to act along the whole 
length of that superb line. 

But although Lord Raglan had advanced against his own better judg- 
ment, he still conceived that the operation determined upon by the French 
ought to take full effect before he engaged the English army in an assault 
upon the enemy’s heights; so the men had to lie down for @ most incon- 
venient length of time, exposed to a well-sustained fire from thirty guns. 

When this long trial of passive, enduring courage came to an end, and 
a movement forward was made, with swarms of skirmishers thrown 
forward, our infantry were further delayed and thrown into trouble by 
the firing of the village of Burliuk. In the mean time, Bosquet’s division, 
pushing through the village of Almatamack, had begun to climb the 
vineyard slopes, firing away briskly, we are told, at nothing! A young 
officer observed to Lord Raglan, “The French, my lord, are warmly en- 


gaged.” Lord Raglan answered, “ Are they? I cannot catch any re- 
turn fire.” ‘‘ His practised ear had told him what we now know to be 
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the truth. No troops were opposed to the advance of Bosquet’s columns 
in this part of the field ; but it is the custom of French skirmishers, when 
they get into thick ground near an enemy, to be continually firing. They 
do this partly to show the chiefs behind them what progress they are 
making, and partly, it would seem, in order to give life and spirit to the 
scene.” 

The artillery began the ascent, and the active Zouaves manned the cliff 
before any enemy had been encountered. A whole battalion, Mr. King- 
ake says, in opposition to the French reports, had gained the summit, 
and were drawn up and formed on the plateau before a shot had been 
fired by the enemy. It was only then, according to Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, who witnessed the proceedings from the-deck of one of our ships 
of.war, that the enemy brought up four guns and opened fire. The fact 
was, that Prince Mentschikoff was totally unprepared for such a turning 
movement, and having made no provision for it, he now wildly deter- 
mined to engage a portion of his scanty force in a tedious march from 
his right hand.to his left. Bosquet, however, maintained his position, 
and the annals of the French artillery record with pride, that with twelve 
pieces he engaged and overpowered no less than forty of the enemy’s light 
guns. Prince Mentschikoff having afterwards recalled his troops, Bosquet 
remained during the remainder of the combat undisturbed on the plateau, 
without having been engaged in any conflict, we are told, except with 
the enemy’s artillery.* 

Prince Napoleon’s and Canrobert’s divisions were next ordered up to 
support Bosquet’s position towards his left, and Lord Raglan awaited till 
they had gained the first heights before he began his forward movement. 
Unfortunately, Canrobert’s division was delayed by the necessity of send- 
ing his guns round by Almatamack, while Prince. Napoleon’s division 
“hung back in the valley.” The heads of the divisions enjoyed good 
shelter under the heights, but the masses in the rear were peppered, till 
they began to. complain that they were being ‘ massacred.”’ 

Lord Raglan, seeing that the French could not gain the heights, that 
Bosquet’s division had become worse than useless, and naturally annoyed 
at his men being kept so long under the enemy’s fire, then gave the order 
to advance. The whole of the foremost line “ rose alert from the ground, 
dressed well their ranks, and then, having a front of two miles, with a 
depth of only two men, marched grandly down the slope.” 

Evans’s task was a difficult one. He had the burning village before 
him, which obliged him to divide his force, and he sustained great loss in 
his advance upon the bridge and causeway. The Light Division, under 
Sir George Brown, however, moved forward against the Great Redoubt. 
It had to force its way through vineyards, gardens, and enclosures, and 
over the river, and Sir George himself was the first to gain the open 
ground in front of the enemy's batteries. The whole Light Division, 
carrying with it the 19th and 95th Regiments, followed. One Russian 
column—a Kazan corps—was driven back, another became engaged in 
a struggle with the 7th Fusiliers, which lasted until almost the end of the 





* The Author of the “ Précis Historique,” it is to be observed, only speaks of 
“ quelques tirailleurs enemis” as having been driven back; and De Bazancourt 
only notices some fifty Cossacks as having been on the crest of the hill at the time 
when it was occupied by the skirmishers of D’Autemarre’s column. 
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battle. But still the Light Division, headed by General Codrington, 
moved onwards amidst tremendous slaughter, and the capture of the 
Great Redoubt—young Anstruther dying on the parapet, with the colours 
of the Royal Welsh folded over him—constitutes not only a few stirring 
and well-told pages in the narrative, but an incident ever honourable to 
the British infantry. 

Where were the supports? The answer to this very pertinent ques- 
tion is a lengthy criticism, as usual, illustrated by antecedents which only 
a civilian would have ventured upon. The Duke of Cambridge either 
had received no orders to move up, or he failed to do so. Airey and Sir 
De Lacy Evans interfered, and the First Division moved forwards at 
length in support of the Light Division. But even then there was 
hesitation. 

“ «The. brigade of Guards will be destroyed; ought it not to fall 
back ?’ exclaimed a mysterious voices But when the gallant Sir Colin 
Campbell (Lord Clyde) heard this saying, his blood rose so high, that the 
answer he gave—impassioned and far resounding—was of a quality to 
govern events : 

«Tt is better, sir, that every man of her Majesty’s Guards should lie 
dead upon the field than that they should now turn their backs upon the 
enemy.’ Doubts and questionings ceased. The division went forward.” 

Unfortunately, already there was nearly an end of the precious 
moments in which it was possible for the First Division to bring an effec- 
tive support to the troops in the Great Redoubt. The men of Codring- 
ton’s force saw they were alone—still alone—upon the hill-side. A 
battery was first brought to bear upon them, and this was followed by a 
gathering of Russian troops. The Vladimir column led the van. Unfortu- 
nately, they were for a moment taken for French. Twice the fatal signal 
to retire was sounded before our men would leave the shelter of the 
parapet to withdraw under heavy fire. Nor does Mr. Kinglake say from 
whom this untoward order came. 

At the moment this retreat began, the Scots Fusilier Guards had gained 
the summit of the bank. The Grenadiers were also moving up on the 
right, and the Coldstreams on the left. Meeting the Light Division in 
retreat on their advance, threw the Fusilier Guards into momentary con- 
fusion. And where was Lord Raglan at this crisis in affairs? On one 
of the high knolls jutting up from the eastern slopes of the Telegraph 
Height—the same height which the French always write of as the ke 
of the whole position, and which, when they had captured it, they de- 
clared the battle was over. How he got there we must leave Mr. King- 
lake, who was with him, to relate, although the position, almost in the 
midst of the enemy, cannot be thoroughly appreciated without an inspec- 
tion of the accompanying plan. Lord Raglan was, in fact, in the rear 
of the bulk of the Russian army, between its advanced columns and its 
reserve, between the English and the French, and between the Russian 
right and left. It was from this commanding point that Lord Raglan 
had the deep vexation of watching the gallant and successful onslaught 
on the key of the position—the Great Redoubt—and he had to bear the 
anguish of finding the ground where he ionged to see the supports march- 
ing up was still left bare, till our gallant soldiers were forced to relinquish 
their capture, and retreat in clusters down the hill. While Lord Raglan 
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was in this position, a French aide-de-camp came up in great haste, ask- 
ing for su for the French, who had eight battalions opposed to them 
on the right. Prince Napoleon's division had got involved in that 
difficulty of movement Gidtnenl it and D’Aurelle’s brigade to be “ in 
mere order of march during all the critical period of the battle.’’ It was 
Canrobert’s division, reinforced by a regiment of Zouaves, that had sepa- 
rated itself of itsown good will from Prince Napoleon’s division, that was 
opposed to the eight Russian battalions, and had sent to Lord Raglan for 


succour. 

The head of Canrobert’s division was forced to yield under the pres- 
sure of Kiriakoff’s great column. Prince Napoleon and D’Aurelle were 
hopelessly entangled ; Bosquet was lying “ perdu” on the uplands of the 
West Cliff; the English Light Division was in retreat ; and the Guards 
were moving forward, when, at Lord Raglan’s desire, Colonel Dickson 
brought up two guns to the summit of the knoll. These two guns taking 
the causeway batteries, which barred the mouth of the pass, in flank, they 
were limbered up and dragged far in the rear. After which, they were 
turned upon the enemy’s reserves, and that with such good effect, that 
they were obliged to retreat, but in good order; and they were then, 
and lastly, turned upon the Vladimir battalions, which, with the Ouglitz, 
were advancing on the Grand Redoubt. 

Mr. Kinglake attributes, in fact, the turn of the battle of the Alma to 
these two guns; and this is the way in which he places the argument : 


Told summarily, the battle of the Alma was this: The French seized the 
empty ground which divided the enemy from the sea, and then undertook to 
assail the enemy’s left wing ; but were baffled by the want of a road for Can- 
robert’s artillery, and by the exceeding cogency of the rule which forbids them 
from engaging their infantry on open ground without the support of cannon. 
Their failure placed them in jeopardy ; for they had committed so large a por- 
tion of their force to the distant part of the West Cliff and the sea-shore, that 
for nearly an hour they lay much at the mercy of any Russian general who might 
have chosen to take advantage of their severed condition. But, instead of turn- 
ing to his own glory the mistake the French had been making, Prince Mentschi- 
koff hastened to copy it, wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a counter-march back to the Telegraph. Still, the sense the French 
had of their failure, and the galling fire which Kiriakoff’s two batteries were by 
this time bringing to bear on them, began to create in their army a grave dis- 
content, and sensations scarce short of despondency. Seeing the danger to which 
this condition of things was leading, and becoming, for other reasons, impatient, 
Lord Raglan determined to order the final advance of the English infantry with- 
out waiting any longer for the time when Canrobert and Prince Napoleon should 
be established on the plateau. So the English infantry went forward, and in a 
few minutes the battalions which followed Codrington had not only defeated 
one of the two heavy “columns of attack” which marched down to assail them, 
but had stormed and carried the Great Redoubt. From that moment the hill- 
sides on the Alma were no longer a fortified position; but they were still a 
battle-field, and a battle-field which, for a time, the combatants were destined to 
meet with chequered fortune; for not having been supported at the right 
minute, and bemg encompassed by great organised numbers, Codrington’s dis- 
ordered force was made to fall back under the weight of the Vladimir column, 
and its retreat involved the centre battalion of the brigade of Guards. Nearly 
at the same time, Kiriakoff, with his great “ column of eight battalions,” pushed 
Canrobert down from the crest he had got to, obliging, or causing, him for a 
time to hang back under cover of the steep. At that time the prospects of the 
allies were overcast. But then the whole face of the battle was suddenly 
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changed by the two guns which Lord Raglan had brought up to the knoll; for 

not only did their fire extirpate the causeway batteries, and so lay open the 

ass, but it tore through the columns. of Prince Mentschikoff’s reserves, and 

Som them at once from the field. This discomfiture of the Russian centre 

could not but govern the eee J of Kiriakoff, obliging him to conform to its 
e 


movement of retreat ; and he must have been the more ready to acknowledge to 
himself the necessity of the step he was taking, since by this time he had 
suffered the disaster which was inflicted upon his great “column of the eight 
battalions” by the French artillery. He retreated without being molested by 
the French infantry ; and took up a position at a distance of two miles from the 
Alma. Meanwhile, after a sheer fight of infantry, the whole strength that the 
enemy had on the Kurganah Hill was broken and turned to ruin by the Guards 
and the Highlanders. Thenceforth the slaughter that is wrought by artillery 
upon retreating masses was all that remained to be fulfilled. 


It is well known, in opposition to this view of the case, that all the French 
accounts agree in connecting the victory of the Alma with the capture of 
the Telegraph Height. ‘‘ As soon,” it is said in the “ Précis Historique,” 
“as our troops of the centre were in sufficient number upon the uplands 
to attack the Russians without too much imprudence, they threw them- 
selves upon the square and upon the artillery. The Russians had only 
time to withdraw their guns; the square broken, gave way, leaving 
behind it a great number of killed, wounded, knapsacks, and baggage. 
The Telegraph, the key of the position, was carried. The 2nd Zouaves 
had the honour of planting its eagle on the culminating point, at the 
same moment as the Ist regiment of the same force and the 39th line, 
whose standard-bearer fell and died, struck with a ball. 

“‘ The battle was won in as far as we were concerned.” 

De Bazancourt, the Imperial historiographer, says the same thing, 
only at greater length. He gives to Colonel Cler, who led the attack 
upon the Telegraph Hill, the credit of having been the first to plant the 
eagle upon its heights. Serfeant-Major Fleury, of the lst Zouaves, 
mounted the building with another eagle, and was shot. The eagle of 
the 2nd Zouaves was struck down by the fragment of a shell. Lieute- 
nant Poitevin, of the 39th line, was also struck down in attempting to 
plant an eagle upon the tower. General Canrobert was also struck and 
carried to the rear, but he soon returned with his arm in a sling. 

But what is more curious is, that the French historian describes General 
Martimprey as coming up to Marshal Arnaud, after the victory had been 
won, to claim assistance for the English, who were in the greatest 
straits and distress! ‘Let us go “up to the English!” shouted the 
marshal, at the same time turning his horse in the direction indicated by 
the general. Prince Napoleon, Canrobert, and Bosquet (the latter in 
the extreme distance on the right) received orders to make to the left, 
but all were preceded by Commandant de la Boussiniére, who, starting 
with the battery Toussaint, got within four hundred métres of the enemy, 
and opened so effective a fire upon their flank, as to effectually relieve 
the English, by throwing disorder into the Russian masses. The move- 
ments of the French divisions were then arrested. The battle was won. 

The tendency of individuals in an engagement to attach an exaggerated 
importance to the events which occur within their own immediate sphere 
of observation is well known, but we hardly know which will cause the 
most amusement, the all-importance attached by Mr. Kinglake to the 
two-gun battery in face of the advance of the Guards and Highlanders 
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in support of the Light Division, or the importance attached by De 
Bazancourt to the action of the battery Toussaint in deciding the battle 
of the Alma. 

Mr. Kinglake, on his side, declares, “ that it is certain there was much 
of the appearance of a real fight at the Telegraph, and until the Russian 
narratives brought other light to bear, it was believed that the French 
and Russian infantry had met in fierce strife at this spot. On the other 
hand, the enemy’s accounts represent that Kiriakoff’s troops withdrew 
quietly from the Telegraph Height, without being even annoyed by 
French infantry, and without making, or trying to make, a defensive 
stand either at the pillar of the Telegraph, or on any ground near it; 
and unless all the Russian narrators—though speaking with very different, 
and even opposite feelings—have united to join in an unaccountable per- 
version of the truth, it must now be held certain that the impetuous 
Zouaves, no less than their despised and peaceful comrades of the line, 
were precluded by sheer want of opponents from the means of engaging 
in that dreadful scene of hand-to-hand fighting and slaughter which, 
under the description of ‘The Combat at the Telegraph,’ has found a 
lace in French annals.”’ 

Mr. Kinglake admits that two messengers were despatched at this time 
by the English: one from Lord Raglan, the other from General Airey ; 
but instead of being sent, as represented by the French, to obtain assist- 
ance, they were sent to urge Marshal St. Arnaud to advance his troops 
to cut off the enemy’s retreating masses! Vico, the French commissioner 
accredited to the English quarters, Mr. Kinglake tells us, conveyed Lord 
Raglan’s wishes to the general commanding the brigade, and was told in 
answer that the troops would advance. This, however, they did not do. 
The similar request which Colonel Steele addressed to St. Arnaud was 
met by a refusal. The marshal excused himself for declining to advance 
by saying that his troops had left their knapsacks in the valley below. 

There is a wide discrepancy between this statement and De Bazan- 
court’s * Allons aux Anglais!” or of any participation, indeed, of the 
French in the final repulse of the Russians from the real centre and true 
key to the position—the Kurganah Hill. But Mr. Kinglake, while he 
says of St. Arnaud that “ he has not been able to perceive that his mind 
at all touched the battle,” also admits that it would be unjust to look 
upon the action between the marshal and the Russian left wing as a fair 
sample of what a French army can do. With the inveterate hostility 
against everything emanating from the 2nd and 3rd of December, which 
characterises these first two volumes of his work, he says: “ That glance 
at the things done in Paris, which helped us to understand the origin of 
the Anglo-French alliance, will now serve to teach us the cause of any 
short-comings which may be: attributed to the army commanded by 
Marshal St. Arnaud.” And he adds, further on : “ It was only a sample 
of what a French army could manage to do when it laboured under the 
weight of a destiny which ordained that all its chiefs should be men 
chosen for their complicity in a midnight plot, or else for acts of street 
slaughter.” And he concludes with a grand anti-Napoleonic climax : 
“No! The Power which fought that day by the side of England was 
not, after all, mighty France—brave, warlike, impetuous France. It was 
only that intermittent thing which to-day is, and to-morrow is not. It 


was what people call ‘ The French Ewpire.’ ” 
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WITCHCRAFT AND THE CHURCH.* 


‘“ SPRENGER said (before 1500), ‘We must say the heresy of sor- 
ceresses, arid not of sorcerers; the latter are trifles.’ And another, in the 
time of Louis XIII., ‘ For one sorcerer, ten thousand sorceresses.’ 

*“** Nature makes them sorceresses.’ It is the genius peculiar to woman 
and her temperament. She is born a fairy. She is a sibyl by the 
periodical return of exaltation. By her ingenuity, her malice (often 
fantastic and beneficent), she is a sorceress, and tells fortunes, or, at all 
events, moderates evil, and causes grief to slumber.” 

Thus it is that Michelet opens his mystical poem in prose entitled 
“La Sorciére.”’ Such an observation would, in this country, have been 
scarcely needed. The word “ sorceress,’ for a female magician or en- 
chantress, was probably never much in use, and may be considered as 
now almost obsolete. Public opinion has so long identified the practice 
of what are termed “the unlawful arts’’ with woman, that the common 
expression, ‘‘ witch,” is purely feminine, and it has no masculine. 

According to the poet-historian, man in the origin of things hunted, 
woman imagined, and gave birth to dreams and to gods. She looked at 
the flowers, and asked them to heal those whom she loved. Such was 
the origin of religions and of science, and, according to the most exalted 
of philogy nists—for so Michelet may be truly termed—magic enchant- 
ments and witchcraft had little more to boast of or to suffer martyrdom 
for than the study of a few simples, the practice of sundry arts, not always 
moral or innocuous, and the errors of mind and imagination—the dire 
fruits of oppression and care, envy, malice, hatred, recklessness, and 
despair. With the progress of time, according to the same authority, 
man became juggler, astrologer, or prophet, necromancer, priest, and 
doctor. But, at the onset, woman was everything. A living religion, 
as we are told, was the Greek Paganism, began with the sibyl, and ended 
with the witch. 

* Ravishing Ciree! sublime Sibyl, alas! what has become of you? 
And what a barbarous transformation! She who, from her throne in 
the East, taught the virtues of plants and the movements of the stars ; 
she who, from the tripod of Delphi, radiant with the god of light, gave 
forth her oracles to the world prostrate at her feet—it is her, who, a 
thousand years afterwards, is hunted like a wild beast, is expelled from 
public places, is hooted at, and stoned, or tied to the fagot! 

“The clergy have not enough fires, the people enough insults, the 
child enough stones, against the unfortunate one. The poet (also a child) 
casts a last stone, to a woman still more cruel. He gratuitously sup- 
poses that she was always old and ugly. At the name of witch, the 
frightful weirds of Macbeth rise up before our eyes. But the cruel per- 
secutions to which they were subject attest to the contrary. Many 
perished precisely because they were young and pretty.” 

The sibyl, we are told, predicted the future, the witch made it. She 
was no longer the Cassandra of antiquity, who saw so well into the 
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future, deplored, and awaited it. She created that future. More than 
Circe, more than Medea, she had the wand of natural miracles in her 
hand, and Nature for aid and for sister. The priest soon discovered that 
his greatest peril, his most formidable rival and enemy, lay with her 
whom he affected to despise—the priestess of Nature. 

The only physician of the people for a thousand years was the witch. 
Emperors, kings, popes, and the most wealthy barons, had at their court 
Moors and Jews, doctors from Salerno; but the people consulted no one 
but the Saga, or wise-woman. If she failed, she was abused, and called 
a witch. But she was generally known by the name of Good-woman. 
(Belladonna, or Belledame, and the Solanex, or “ consoling plants,” 
which were her favourite remedies, were called, after her, Belladonna— 
a name also given to the fairies.) When Paracelsus burnt the existing 
medical books at Basle, in 1527, he declared that he knew nothing save 
what he had learnt from the “ witches.” 

This merited a recompense, and it obtained such. They were repaid 
by tortures and by funeral piles. Punishments were invented expressly 
for their benefit; new agonies were inflicted. They were tried in a 
body, and condemned on the faith of a word. Never was there such 
prodigality of human life. Without mentioning Spain, the classic land 
of autos-da-fé, where the Moor and the Jew never suffered save in com- 
pany with a witch, seven thousand were burnt at Tréves, five hundred in 
three months (1513) at Geneva, eight hundred at Wurtzburg, and fifteen 
hundred at Bamberg, two small episcopacies! In the list of Wurtzburg 
is a witch of eleven years of age, and another of fifteen; in that of 
Bayonne, were two of seventeen—both pretty ‘‘ damnablement jolies,” 
= Michelet. At a certain epoch, it was sufficient to denounce those 
who were disliked as witches to ensure their destruction. Was such a 
one rich ? She was a witch. Was she pretty? She was a witch. 
Murgui, a beggar-girl, was enabled, by this tremendous weapon, to 
assail a great and beautiful lady, the Chatelaine of Lancinona. Some- 
times the accused anticipated torture by suicide. Remy, a judge in 
Lorraine, who burnt eight hundred, took a pride in this “ terror.” “ My 
justice is so good,” he said, “ that sixteen who were arrested the other 
day did not wait, but strangled themselves at once.” 

Michelet traces the origin of this cruel persecution to what he calls 
the fundamental doctrine of original sin—that all were lost by the sin of 
one. Spina, master of the palace at Rome, asked, “ Why does God 
permit the death of innocent people? He does so justly. For if they 
do not die for the sins which they have committed, they always die 
guilty of original sin.” 

According to the same authority, the moderns do not properly appre- 
ciate the moral chronology of witchcraft. They seek to connect the 
relations of the middle ages with those of antiquity. Such relations 
exist, but they are very slight. Neither the magician of old nor the 
Celtic or Germanic seer were the true witch. The harmless “ Sabasies” 
(from Bacchus Sabasius), or little rural Sabbaths, in no way resembled 
the black mass of the fourteenth century—a solemn defiance to Jesus. 
Such terrible conceptions are only arrived at by the long sequence of tra- 
dition. They sprang from the horrors of the time. 

“ Whence does witcheraft take its origin? I say, without hesitation, 
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from the times of despair. From the deep despair engendered by the 
Church. I say, without hesitation, witchcraft is its crime.” hen 
Michelet says the Church, he means the Church of Rome, for he fre- 
quently alludes, in the course of his narratives, to atrocious scandals that 
once afflicted that Church, to the scorn and sarcasms to which they gave 
birth among the Huguenots and in the Reformed Church. If in the 
misery and famine, and in the evil practices of those days, he further 
argues, there were people to invoke the Evil Spirit, it does not follow 
that he accepted them. They were not yet ripe. They had not imbibed 
a hatred of God. Job’s wife asked him to curse God, and die, but the 
much-tried patriarch reproved his weaker half. ‘To understand) this, he 
says, the execrable registers of the Inquisition must be read.. Not the 
extracts given by Llorente, and Lamothe-Langon, and others, but the 
original registers of Toulouse. The happiest were those who were killed. 
The real horror of horrors was the in pace. Once in a narrow dark cell, 
with damp walls, the victim was in his tomb, and, overwhelmed and an- 
nihilated, he cursed the Being that had given him life! 

The witch was driven by persecution to the forest and the barren 
heath, and she spent the night under some old Celtic monument. She 
was isolated by the terror of all, yet she was still a woman endowed with 
two active powers—the “illuminism of lucid folly” and “the sublime 
power of parthenogenesis,” or “solitary conception.’’ Alone, she gave 
birth to “the son of hatred conceived of love,” and worshipped her idol, 
calling it her Robin, her Verdelet. Robin was gay; he was born far 
away from the dungeons of Spain and of Toulouse. The forest and the 
heath were free to him; he was always roving, moving, seeking, inter- 
fering, and doing good or bad, as the fancy took him. It was his especial 
delight to pick up what others threw away. ‘The Church threw away 
Nature as impure and suspicious. Satan seized upon it, and utilised it. 
The Church has said, ‘‘ Cursed be those who laugh!” This gave Satan 
the monopoly of gaiety. For laughter is an essential function of our 
nature. How can we support life if we may not laugh? The Church 
taught that life was a trial—its healing art was resignation, death, and 
a better world. Satan, with so vast a field left open to him, became 
consoler and healer. The Church rejected logic, reason, and free-think- 
ing. He readily took advantage of the oversight. 

With such powers delegated by the Church, Satan triumphed, till it 
was found time to give the Evil Spirit battle. Thus, the physician, the 
witch’s child, was armed against its mother. The Church declared, in 
the fourteenth century, that if a woman dared to heal without having 
studied, she was a witch, and must die. Colbert aided in combating the 
said spirit by putting an end to trials for witchcraft in 1672. But the 
devil still consoles himself. He resigns himself to minor demonstrations, 
as spiritualising, magnetising, and turning tables, by which he gains a 
livelihood. To doubt the acts of Evil Spirit is to doubt the power of his 
Conqueror, and the miracles especially enacted to combat Satan. 

Certain authors tell us that, shortly before the victory of Christianity, 
a mysterious voice was heard proclaiming along the shores of the Egean 
Sea that the great Pan was dead. The reign of the universal god of 
Nature in antiquity was over. Christianity, according to Michelet, 
preached the extinction of Nature, the end of the world, a kingdom to 
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come. The fathers of the Church even cursed Nature. They saw a 
demon even im a flower. (Conf. of St. Cyprian apud Muratori.) The 
overthrow of the empire, and the invasion of the barbarians, gave St. 
Augustin hopes that there would soon be no city, save that of God. In 
our own ‘days, not a great calamity occurs but there are some to pro- 
pound the advent of the end. It may be deferred a few years, but no 
longer. 

in these eariy times people still held by their Lares and Penates. 
Women kept them, secreted them, hid them in the house, even in the 
bed. What thousands have been dug up in our own days at Tarsus, the 
city of St. Paul, and are they not yet met with in the fétiches of the 
African and the wood and fur idols of the Tungusians on the Amur? 
Is not Satan worshipped by the Yezidis of Assyria, in the Shamanism of 
Eastern Asia, and in a hundred other forms ? 

“ The new legend,” says Michelet, “might have been favourable to 
the family if the father had not been anvulled in St. Joseph, if the 
mother had been dignified as teacher, as having morally created Jesus.” 
But, instead of that, it entered upon the solitary pathway of celibacy—it 
precipitated itself at once into monachism.* 

Man was not alone even in the Desert. A savage and turbulent spirit 
manifested itself in the black towns of monks in the Thebaid, and they 
made ferocious descents upon Alexandria. They said they were impelled 
by demons, and they said truly. Still the men were to take the hood, 
the virgins the veil. The sad story of the affianced of Corinth, related 
by Phlegon, in the time of Hadrian, is met with in various forms through- 
out the middle ages, as the perpetual reproach of Nature against the 
Church. The affianced maid of Corinth had in the original been obliged, 
by a vow made in sickness by her mother, to become a nun. Dying of 
grief, she re-visits her lover from the tomb, and involves him in destruc- 
tion. Goethe, according to Michelet, has spoilt the Greek purity by a 
horrible Slavonian idea: he makes of the maid a vampire. In the 
middle ages, it was a man persecuted by the statue of Venus, on whose 
finger he had ventured to place a ring; and the tradition was even ex- 
tended to the Virgin. The Spanish inquisitor, Del Rio, transfers the tale 
to the heaths of Brabant, with variations. Luther also refers to it. 

* Quasi modo geniti infautes’’—*“ be like new-born babes” — the 
Church said; and the simple rural populations applied the teaching in 
an unanticipated manner. ‘As much as Christianity had feared ‘and 
hated Nature, so much the more did they love her, believe her to be 
innocent, and sanctify her by mixing her up with their legends. Animals 
that the monks dreaded, fearing to meet demons in them, take their place 
im the most touching manner in their old legends, as the doe consoling 
Geneviéve of Brabant. The greatest festivities of the middle ages were 
those of the ‘Innocen}s,’| of the * Fools,’ of the ‘Ass.’ They were 
proscribed by the Church from age to age, and the dogma, ‘ Be as new- 
born children,’ was superseded by ‘ Listen, and obey.’ No more legends, 





* The most atrocious crimes depicted in Michelet’s work may be said to have 
had their origin in this evil. It is strange that the nominal Christians of Kaffa, 
in Abyssinia, have quite recently expelled the Roman Catholic missionaries 
because they would not marry. Celibacy is manifestly as repugnant to nature 
as it is to enlightened reason. 
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no more canticles. It is forbidden to create or to be inspired, without 
the authority of the Church. The Carlovingian Church said to the 
people, ‘Be old!’ To be old is to be weak. The country, under 
Charlemagne, could barely defend itself against the encroachments of the 
Normans, on one side, and the Saracens on the other. Then it was that 
the Land Lords erected fortresses, and the people congregated around 
them for protection as vassals—that is to say, as brave and valiant de- 
pendents: such was the origin of feudalism. But when the Saracens and 
the Northmen threatened no longer, the Land Lords turned round upon 
their vassals, and reduced them to the state of serfdom. Hence the 
horrors of the middle ages. The Church and the people had been already 
divorced by the former adopting the sovereign language of a great empire 
that was no longer in existence, and now, by becoming vassal, he passed 
into serfdom without any means of escape, for, if he attempted to run, 
he was hunted down to death like a wild beast ; hence came despair, and 
hence it was that the peasant gave himself to the devil.” 

There were also, according to Michelet, whose language is becoming 
more florid and mystical, and his meanings more difficult to decipher, in 
each new work that issues from his pen, tendencies leading the same way 
in the interior—that is, around the domestic hearth. People grouped 
together and lived in common; morality, as at present understood, was 
almost unknown ; and the Land Lord cared not for this state of things, 
for the tribe was but as one family in his eyes. 

“ The isolated hearth constituted the real family. The nest made the 
bird. From that time they were no longer things, but souls. The 
woman was born.”” But woman, when she first became a housekeeper, 
possessed but few things ; a bed, a chest, and a distaff were generally all; 
the table and bench came afterwards. ‘There was a bunch of box, or 
vervain (Verbena officinalis), over the bed. She was much by herself, 
and she made acquaintance with the fairies, ‘formerly queens of the 
Gauls, proud and fantastic, who, on the arrival of Christ and his apostles, 
were impertinent, and turned their backs. In Brittany they dance at 
this moment, and have never ceased to dance. Hence their cruel sen- 
tence. They were condemned to live until the day of judgment. Many 
were reduced to the size of rabbits and of mice, Example, the Kowrig- 
gwans, who encirele you in their mazes at uight-time around old Druidic 
stones. Example, the pretty Queen Mab, who made a royal chariot out 
of a nutshell. They are somewhat capricious, and sometimes bad tem- 
pered. But is this to be wondered at, in such a sorrowful destiny? 

‘Small aud strange as they may be, they have a heart; they like 
to be beloved. They are good or bad, and full of fancies. At the birth 
of a child they come down the chimney, endow it, and predict its future. 
They like good spinners, for they spin themselves divinely. ‘Spin like 
a fairy’ is an admitted axiom.” 

Michelet then goes on to say that the stories of fairies, diseugaged of 
the ridiculous ornaments with which the last story-tellers encumbered 
them, are the hearts of the people themselves. ‘They mark a poetic 
epoch, between the coarse communism of the primitive villa, and the 
licences of the time when a budding bourgeoisie gave birth to cynical 
metrical tales.” 

The perpetual longing of the poor serf to find repose in a treasure 
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that will put an end to his miseries recurs in almost all these stories. 
Sometimes it is a treasure of love, as in the “Sleeping Beauty,” 
or beauty disguised by a cruel enchantment, as in “ Riquet with a 
Hump,” the “ Ass’s Skin,” and “ Beauty and the Beast.” According 
to Michelet, an inspired yet lively despair at the condition in which it 
had pleased Providence to place the people, was conquered by a still less 
excusable ambition. The peasant-girls grieved, we are told, that they 
were not pretty enough to be admired by the knights, and the peasant 
himself cast longing eyes upon the fair chatelaine as she rode by on her 
milk-white steed. He even depicted feudal lords as so many Blue 
Beards. 

The woman of the people was, we are also told, at this epoch, fair 
and slim. She had no hard work to do, she was scantily fed; she was 
not like the fat bourgeoisie of towns, heavy and idle; she was all nerve. 
Hence originated the epileptic dances of the fourteenth century. But 
in the twelfth century two weaknesses were associated to this condition of 
a pale sickly rose—illusions and reveries, tears by day, somnambulism by 
night. 

This woman had, further, a secret, which she kept carefully from the 
Church. She still compassionated in her heart the poor old gods of 
ancient times, now turned to wandering spirits, seeking shelter in rocks, 
Druidie stones, and gnarled oaks. They were lonely; she took them 
food, a little milk, or even a light; they were cold, and came to the 
house, she laid some provisions aside for them. (In Germany, according 
to Grimm, little dolls of linen or paste represented the household gods 
up to the fifth century, and much later. In one shape or another they 
are not indeed yet extinct. ) 

The spirits were not ungrateful. They would at times undertake the 
household work, and rock the cradle when all was done. The cottager 
was no longer lonely, the spirits were ever there. At length they be- 
came bolder and more capricious. She complained to her husband. He 
laughed. ‘“ What does it matter ?’’ he said, “ they are so small.” And 
thus it was that he added to the mischief by reassuring her. 

The two things which, according to our author, most contributed to 
make a hell of the feudal system, were the extreme “ fixidity”’ of man, 
by which he was nailed to the soil, and the “ uncertainty” of his condi- 
tion. There was, as in the East, no certainty as to what amount of 
labour or taxes would be exacted from him. Even after the time of 
Saint Louis, who forbade wars between feudal lords, the condition of the 
serf did not ameliorate up to the epoch of the wars with the English 
(1240—1340). The monkish lords, especially, indulged in feudal irre- 
gularities—hunting, plundering, drinking, and the indiscriminate society 
of nuns. If such was the Church, what must it have been with the lay 
lords? The barons of romances and melodramas are petty tyrants 
compared with these terrible realities. The middle ages believed in the 
employment of the wicked to torture the innocent and the oppressed. 
Every new razzia proved the reign of Satan, and made the dogma more 
acceptable to him that it was to him they ought to address themselves. 
Even the peasants’ daughters were the spoil of the lords—* serves de 
corps.” This with the Church as well as the laity. Lauriére relates 
that in a parish of Bourges, the priest, being lord of the manor, re- 
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claimed “the prémices de la mariée,’’ but consented to sell the virginity 
of his wife to the husband for a certain sum. In. Bearn, the eldest of 
the family was always considered to be the offspring of the lord. As 
the chatelaine had her knight and her page, she shielded her own 
bad conduct by passing over that of her husband. The old tales are 
replete with pleasantries at the expense of the unfortunate peasant when 
he brought his bride to the castle, how he was laughed at, and how he 
was kicked and beaten by every impudent varlet in the service. All these 
tales have, however, Michelet says, only three jokes, the despair of the 
‘‘cocu,” the cries of the “ battu,” and the contortions of the * pendu.” 
For if the blood of the man, be he even serf, rose to his-brow, and he 
rebelled, he was forthwith suspended by the neck from the battlements, 
an example to the others below. If he returned alone, the only com- 
pany he found was Satan seated at his hearth. ‘ That man must have 
died had he not hoped in the devil.” When the wife came to her home, 
abused, outraged, cursing alike her body and her soul, she also succumbed 
to the arch-fiend. 

The movement brought about by the Crusades inaugurated a new era 
of cupidity—*“ the terrible age, the age of gold,’’ Michelet calls it—and 
the serf suffered proportionately. It was not, however, according to 
Alfred Maury, till the thirteenth century that actual real compacts were 
made with the devil. Nor were such apparently confined to the op- 
pressed despairing serfs. ‘‘ But gold, alas! where to find it? We had 
not an army to take it from the towns of Flanders (or in modern times 
one to take it from England). Where to dig the ground to rob it of its 
treasures? Oh! if we were only guided by the spirit of hidden trea- 
sures!” Such were the aspirations of those who ought to have known 
better. 

Michelet draws a terrible, a fearful picture of the results of these com- 
pacts with the Evil One. It is not for us to reproduce here the debates 
that agitated minds in the middle ages as to whether or not a Spirit 
could become a Body. Michelet, in depicting these horrible struggles, 
admits, at all events, that spirits remained spirits till the fifth century. 
They only took bodies with the invasion of the barbarians. ‘The woman 
who had made a compact with the devil was, till that time, only inflated 
by the Evil Spirit. ‘This was at once her punisliment and pride. At the 
head of the mad virgins carved on the porch of Strasburg is a woman 
** possessed,” inflated by the Evil Spirit, which exhales from beneath her 
garments like a dark smoke. 

The Church, however, interfered, and then it was that the “ possessed,” 
proud, haughty, beautiful, and wealthy as she was, had to take refuge 
on the barren heath. There Satan awaited her. ‘To his question as to 
what she wanted, “ Nothing but the power to do mischief,” was the 
ready answer. And then she received the three sacraments in an in- 
verted order. She submitted patiently to the cruel initiation, sustained 
in her trials by her passion for vengeance. 

The ‘ possessed” takes up her abode in one of those holes of troglo- 
dytes so common in certain hills of the centre and of the west, half way 
between the countries of Merlin and of Mélusine. She knows the virtue 
of herbs, and is supposed to have the power of evoking the dead (necro- 
mancy). The men visit her first; the women only venture afterwards. 
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She does not, like the witch of Endor, summon shadows on earth, but she 

ves drinks which enable the living to see the departed in their dreams. 
fi was a relief to these poor people whom the dogma of purgatorial 
serene for the beloved dead kept in perpetual tears and grief. Their 
ives were but one long sigh. She would even, with the same dread 
beverages, restore a husband to a widow in her dreams—and thus the 
witch or the “ possessed” was actually blessed. 

The middle ages were struck by three terrific plagues. The first was 
the leprosy; the second, epileptic dancing; the third, the malady known 
as that of the sixteenth century. The infliction that ensued upon the 
excesses of the feudal system were poverty of blood, languor, and impo- 
tence. Avicenna declares that the prodigious eruption of skin diseases 
in the thirteenth century was the result of stimulants taken to revive and 
reanimate the weakened powers. Michelet declares that want of clean- 
liness had also much to do with it. Those gallant knights of romance, 
the Parcevals, the Tristans, and the Iseults, he avers, never washed 
themselves. The Church denounced nudity, even for a moment, as a 
capital sin, and many an ethereal being who was canonised after death 
had never even bathed her hands. 

The remedy, in the mean time, that the Church found for the double 
evil was immolation in an “ oubliette,”’ to be immured “ in pace” between 
four walls, or to seek refuge in the desert. The person attacked was 
supposed to be chastised by God, and was made to tinkle a little bell, so 
that no one should approach—if he did, the punishment was death. This 
drove the afflicted to the witches, and, in Michelet’s uncompromising 
language, Satan became physician. The witches of the day appear to 
have had, mainly, recourse to the Solanew—among which, the bella- 
donna used in medicine in the present day was probably the most active. 
It served to calm the atrocious sufferings of the afflicted. Yet it was at 
the greatest risks that the “ witch,” or herbalist of the day, dared to ven- 
ture forth in search of her medicaments. Belladonna flourishes in sus- 
picious places, in shady dells, amid ruins, in the graveyard. The plant 
itself is abhorred, as suspect and poisonous. ‘To be seen gathering it 
was to be denounced to the Church, and to lose alike liberty and life. 

The dance of Saint Guy broke out in a frightful manner about the 
year 1350. Those who were attacked caught one another by the hands 
and formed immense chains, turning and turning till they fell exhausted 
—like the dancing dervishes in the East. Those who locked on laughed 
at first, till, caught by the terrible contagion, they were impelled to join 
in the lugubrious epilepsy. It is not said how this plague was cured ; 
certain it is, that blows and bastinadoes were freely and ineffectually 
employed, but it is also said that belladonna cured dancing by making 
the patient dance. Witches have the credit, with Michelet, of having 
done another good act. With the Church nothing was noble and nothing 
impure, save the soul. Witches looked to the body, employed aperients, 
and cleansed and rehabilitated the digestive functions. At all events, 
they were not spared for their novel practices. They were denounced as 
filthy, indecent, and immoral. 

But if the “sombre fiancée du diable,” the proscribed and the pos- 
sessed, did much good, she also did some evil. ‘There is no power with- 
out its abuses. She invented charms and philters, or elixirs. The 
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Church had fallen low in the fourteenth century. The nobility, so 
superb in their new armour, only fell the more heavily at Crécy, Poitiers, 
and at Agincourt. They were ‘all prisoners in England. The peasants 
and the citizens laughed. With the former, the meetings called “ the 
Sabbath’ became more popular than ever. The haughty chitelaines 
gave way to evil passions, and ambitious pages sought for charms b 

which to win their favours. The vengeance of the witch was at last 
gratified. She ruled in the village, and now the castle was under her 
control. To bring the chatelaine under her power, it sufficed to steal a 
hair or a fragment of her nails, even sometimes a bit of dress that had 
been long worn, and that was hence imbued with her person. In order 
to communicate with one another, it sufficed to prick certain letters on 
the arm. When one sucked them till they bled, the other felt the pain, 
and could read the corresponding letters in blood on her arm. Some- 
times they drank of one another’s blood—a horrible communion. The 
lady devoured the heart of De Coucy in this spirit. A cake called the 

‘“confarreatio” became the host of love. It was cooked on the back of 
the chatelaine by means of an oven placed on a board, and its effect was 
that, dead to every other woman, the lover should only live for her. How 
the great lady was humiliated and punished ! 

The term “ Sabbats” signifies many things at divers epochs. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no detailed descriptions of these impious meetings 
later than the time of Henry 1V. The best are those of De Lancre, 
only they are overcharged with the grotesque ornaments of the epoch. 
Those of the Jesuit, Del Rio, and of the Dominican, Michaé#lis, are the 
works of credulous and stupid pedants. The account of these festivals, 
however, as transmitted to us, leave the impression, as Michelet himself 
admits, of “ une grande farce libidineuse,” and that is, indeed, their main 
qualification. Such nocturnal Sabbaths were at first a remnant of 
paganism. Little candles were burnt for “ Dianom,” the Moon, and 
Hallequin with a black mask (Arlequin) pursued women and children. 
In the great and terrible revolts of the twelfth century, the serfs drank 
one another's blood, or devoured the mother-earth as “the host of these 
profane Sabbaths. Plays were also enacted at them, ridiculing the feudal 
barons and the persecuting Church. 

In the fourteenth century, when papacy was seated at Avignon, and 
the king and all the nobility, prisoners of the English, were extermi- 
nating the people to obtain their ransom, the Sabbaths assumed the 
grandiose and terrible form of the Black Mass, a diabolical drama, in 
which Jesus was set at defiance. Michelet has already recorded this sad 
festival, divided into four acts, in his history of France. This was the 
era of Dante. Mary had begun to supplant the Saviour. Woman was 
everything in the Black Mass ; she was priest, altar, and host—the sacri- 
fice of the mass. Woman at that time was in the climax of despair. 
She had witnessed ages of punishments and persecutions. Four hundred 
years lighted up by funereal piles, when to attempt to succour even the 
beloved sick was punished as witehcraft or with the stake. Pope 
John XXiI. had even flayed a bishop alive suspected of witchcraft. 
Woman had not only arrived at the acme of despair, she had lost all 
sentiment of self-respect. A great black and hairy Satan of wood was 
raised up in the far-off “ landes,” or heaths, generally by the side of some 
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old Celtic monument. Traditions always abide by the same localities. 
Satan had the attributes of Bacchus, Pan, and Priapus combined. First, 
the priestess was initiated—received the aura or air of Satanic inspiration 
or fecundation—and became a living altar ; then came the repudiation of 
the Saviour, and the declaration of fealty to Satan. This was followed 
by a banquet, and the latter by a dance—the famous “ Ronde du Sabbat.” 
This frenzied dance was interrupted by the Gloria. The host appeared, 
a demon officiating on the priestess’s back. A toad was torn to pieces 
in derision of the Christian host.. The third act was similar to what has 
been reproached by some travellers—as, for example, Volney—to certain 
sects in the East, and who were hence designated as ‘‘ éteigneurs de 
chandelles.” 

The Black Plague, the “ Jacqueries,” and the execrable robberies of 
‘“‘ Grandes Compagnies” raged, contemporaneously with the performance 
of these diabolical dramas, in the wilderness. The priestess, according 
to popular tradition, was carried away by a gigantic black horse—the 
fate, according to Wyer, we are ashamed to say, of a witch of English 
origin ; and she was succeeded by a tiny witch, with the grace, agility, 
and the maliciousness of a cat. Her element was love and sickness. 
Under Charles VI., at the beginning of the fifteenth century, every one 
dabbled in sorcery—every female was more or less of a witch. Men 
began, also, to assume to be quacks and empirics. Charles himself set 
the example of Satanic contagion by the Royal Sabbath of Saint Denis— 
a lugubrious ball among the tombs in honour of Duguesclin. It was the 
practice for ladies to dress then according to the fashion observed in the 
virgins in Van Eyck’s picture of the “ Lamb.” The women proclaimed 
Satan by the horn on the head, the men by their scorpion-pointed shoes. 
The conquered of Agincourt, a miserable race of attenuated nobles, were 
the offspring of this age of shameless profligacy. 

According to Michelet, the chatelaine, on her return from the royal 
orgies, exacted impossibilities. She was alone iu her castle, surrounded 
by unmarried men: she could afford to treat them as slaves. ‘ They 
curbed before her on all fours, flattering monkeys, ridiculous bears, 
and greedy swine, to win the favours of the outrageous Circe.” 

Razzias of little serfs were made, not only in favour of the chatelaines, 
but of the barons also. Such razzias were not limited to the Knights of 
Rhodes and Malta. The famous Gilles de Retz was punished not so 
much for having carried off little serfs as for having sacrificed them to 
Satan. This was the epoch, too, when witches had added to their pre- 
vious powers that of making a person perish away gradually by means 
of a doll pierced with needles; that of driving people to sin and mad- 
ness by mandragora, dug up with a dog’s tooth from the foot of a gibbet ; 
and of forcing upon them the dance of death by the use of the datura, 
or thorn-apple. This was, also, the time when people crowded from the 
country to the towns and churches, impelled by the terror of witchcraft ; 
when the monks of those proud monasteries on the Rhine, into which 
there was no admission save with four centuries of nobility, avowed to 
the existence of witches amongst themselves ; and when Sprenger penned 
his ‘* Malleus Maleficarum,” while upon a mission of extermination from 
the court of Rome. 

From 1450 to 1550, where the canonical right was supreme, trials for 
witchcraft multiplied, and the Church grew rich; but where the lay 
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courts investigated the same matters, they became rare, and finally dis- 
appeared. The trial of Jeanne d’Arc awakened a new feeling, and her 
rehabilitation inaugurated a new era—that of toleration. There were no 
more condemnations in France under Charles VIII., Louis XII., or 
Francis I. 

Charles V. did his best to so rule it that witchcraft should be deemed 
a civil, not an ecclesiastical affair; the prince-bishops, to whom witchcraft 
was a source of revenue, continued, however, to burn them by hundreds 
in Spain, at Geneva, in Banberg, and at Wurtzburg. Ferdinand II. was 
at length obliged to interfere with these pious bigotries of the German 
episcopacy. A few clear and honest voices—those of Molitor, Hutten, 
Erasmus, Cardan, Chatillon, Agrippa, Lavatier, and Wyer—now made 
themselves heard against the Inquisition, the Dominicans, Sprenger and 
his Manual. 

But, with all this, witchcraft still prospered; so much so, that one of 
their number, ‘“ Trois Echelles,” tried in Charles IX.’s time, estimated 
them by the hundreds of thousands; and Bodin of Angers wished, as 
Caligula had done before him, that they had only one body, that he 
might consume the whole at one stake. Many of the lay judges were, 
strange to say, at the onset, as ferocious as the ecclesiastical jurists. 
Remy, in Lorraine (1596), Boquet, in the Jura (1602), and Leloyer, in 
Maine (1605), might have made Torquemada die of envy by their 
cruelty. M.de Lancre, who was sent on a commission by the parlia- 
ment to exterminate witchcraft in the Basque country, and who wrote a 
work on the “ Inconstaney of Demons” (1610—1613), looked upon the 
Spanish Inquisition with pity. Even that fell institution hesitated at 
Logrono, whilst M. de Lancre was fearlessly burning women and children, 
and even priests, convicted of sorcery upon the testimony of others 
equally foolish, but still more wicked. 

In 1610, according to Michelet-—* Satan se fait Ecclésiastique’’—this 
was the era of ‘“ Benedictes,” or “ Sacristines,” when the officiating 
clergy selected those of their penitents who pleased them most to assist 
them in ceremonies of the Church ; and hence the revelations of Jeanne 
Pothierre, the nun of Quesnoy. At the very time, too, that the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux was erecting its scaffolds on the spots where the 
Basques held their “ Sabbaths,’’ and it and the parliament of Provence 
were extirpating sorcery from their provinces, occurred the terrible ex- 
posures of Gauffridi, Loudon, Louviers, and others, in which the directors 
of nunneries, who had control over the bodies and souls of their nuns, 
were found guilty of “ bewitching” them. At this epoch the immoralities 
of the priesthood were exposed and “mcg by the monks—by the 
Dominicans especially; but in the still more repulsive and horrible his- 
tory of Father Girard and the young and fair La Cadiére, the antipathy 
of the Jesuits for the Dominicans saved the vile, corrupt, and profligate 
— from the just punishment of his crimes. Michelet relates these sad 

istories, to which the romances of Monk Lewis are as trifles, at length; 
the affair of Gauffridi, from Michaéles’s “ Histoire d’une Pénitente,” 1613 ; 
the Loudon affair, and that of Madeleine Bavent, from the works of 
Tranquille, the Protestant Aubin, and others. The trials of Father 
Girard and of La Cadiére were published at Aix, in folio, in 1833; and 
the “ Pieces relatives 4 ce Procés’’ fill five volumes, in twelvemo. 

It is not easy to determine the precise views with which these terrible 
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and sacrilegious stories have been resuscitated from the obscurity to 
which time had deservedly consigned them. There is no doubt that the 
irresistible progress of enlightenment in France, to which a new impetus 
has been given by the position of antagonism in which the Pope and 
the Church have plated themselves with the people, has given rise toa . 
secret, but not less powerful, spirit of retaliation. No one has yet come - 
forward to sketch the Church in the present day, but the recent revela- 
tions of conventual libertinism (one of the incurable evils of a forced 
celibacy), the mishaps of the town, ecclesiastics, the non-obtrusive “ do- 
mesticity’’ of the rural clergy, and the interferences of the confessor 
with the family, are not only known, but the people are becoming daily 
more and more impatient under the infliction. 

Michelet is uncompromising. He will not make peace with “ Satan 
ecclésiastique.” It is not, he says, from the spirit of vengeance. The 
dead are dead. The millions of victims, Albigeois, Waldenses, Protes- 
tants, Moors, Jews, Indians, all sleep in peace. The universal martyr 
of the middle ages, the witch, has nothing to say. Her cinders are 
scattered to the wind. 

That which utterly opposes all compromise is the gigantic work which 
the Church has cursed, the prodigious edifiee of modern science and 
institutions which she excommunicated stone by stone, but which each 
anathema only heightened by a new story. Not a science but has been 
deemed rebellion against the Church. The only means of conciliating 
the two, is to demolish the latter, which belongs to Satan, and to return 
to the canonical law. Physics, chemistry, and mathematics, are the 
spawn of that detestable magician who attached himself to realities, 
whilst the Church was discussing the sex of angels and the theory of 
incarnation. Medicine is, above all, rebellion against the Church. There 
cannot be a more flagrant sin than to keep back the soul on its way to 
Heaven. But it is too late now: the work of Satan cannot be revoked. 
It reposes on three eternal corner-stones—Reason, Right, and Nature. 
The witch has disappeared for ever, but not so the fairy. She will re- 
appear under the immortal form of the healing and consoling companion 
of our lives. That is her true priesthood. ‘ Anti-Nature grows pale, 
and the day is not distant when her happy eclipse will open a new 
aurora to the world.” Happily the spirit of a work of this kind does 
not apply itself (at all events to a very small extent) to countries blessed 
with a reformed religion. It is true we have had among us narrow- 
minded theologians who have opposed geology and other sciences, as 
antagonistic to the Scriptures, but they were few in number; but we 
have had, on the other hand, the episcopal bench demanding a calm, fair, 
and reasonable discussion of views totally opposed to those generally 
entertained of the origin and bearing of those very writings which are 
the foundation of all Christian religion. While we have reason, then, 
to congratulate ourselves upon the spirit of fairness and toleration (with 
some few exceptions, as the prosecution of the Essayists) that reigns 
paramount in this country, we cannot but look with interest upon the 
struggles made by our near neighbours to emancipate themselves from 
the thraldom by which their minds and bodies have been prostrated for 


ages. 





A PAGE OR TWO ON GREECE. 


‘ THovGH nothing can be more beautiful than the scenery brought 
- before us in Mr. Linton’s work on Greece,* it does not exactly present 
to one the kind of country that a modern potentate would covet as his 
kingdom. There may be much that is poetical in those rocky heights, 
and dark ravines, those fearful passes, in castled crags, and ranges of 
snow-covered mountains; but there is little that is profitable. In Italy 
such scenery forms the boundary of fertile plains. We look from the 
Alps upon the rich garden of Lombardy; but too large a portion of 
Greece consists of nothing else than barren magnificence. With a re- 
venue below the annual transactions of many of our merchants ; an arm 
that might march out of sight i in Hyde Park; and a navy that, with 
some deepening of the river’s bed, might float upon the Serpentine ; the 
Greeks must have measured shemeslves by their ancient fame, rather 
than by their modern position, when they offered their crown to Prince 
Alfred. It was a gratifying compliment; and, on their part, it was 
wisely done, for, had their offer been accepted, it might have led to their 
regeneration as a people. We greatly doubt w hether his royal highness 
himself would not infinitely prefer being in command of a British line-of- 
battle ship to being on the throne of Greece. 

At present, however, we have only to speak of its scenery. In pre- 
paring for the excursion in which his attention to it, both as ‘author and 
artist, was devoted, Mr. Linton adopted the very exellent plan of read- 
ing, before he set out, whatever could yield him information as to the 
localities he was about to visit, and making extracts of passages which 
gave them a peculiar interest. It would be fortunate if this were always 
done. Even in exploring the more accessible and familiar remains of 
Italy, too many rush to look at objects that, for want of greater know- 
ledge, they can neither appreciate nor understand, and when they become 
better informed—as a mere traveller is sure to be, sooner or later—they 
think with regret of the opportunities they have lost. 

By whatever route Greece may be approached, whether from the 
Adriatic or from the South, the first object should be Athens, It is the 
best starting-point for many places that must be seen, and it is here that 
those arrangements which travellers in such a country find essential to 
their comfort, if not their safety, may best be made. 

Mr. Linton went by the steam-packet from Malta. He laments that 
he should not have voyaged through the beautiful scenery of the islands 
by some more leisurely conveyance. The traveller, he says, as he passes 
several of the Cyclades, will be tempted “to wish for a private steamer 
to make the tour of the whole of ths Archipelago. Luxuries like these, 
however, are seldom,” he adds, “ at the beck of those who can appreciate 
them ; and of course are mostly sighed for by those who are only too 
glad to obtain a glance at such interesting scenes as they are best able.” 





* The Scenery of Greece and its Islands. Illustrated by Fifty Views sketched 
from Nature, executed on Steel, and described en route, with a Map of the 
Country. By William Linton, Corresponding Member of the Archeological 
Society of Athens, &c. Longman and Co. 1856. 
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His stand-point for the view of Athens is admirably chosen. The 
Acropolis rises over the whole, in all its lofty grandeur; and its effect is 
better, as regards the principal object, than when seen from Mount 
a tera though the temples themselves are necessarily indistinct. We 
only regret that the plate is not on a larger scale. There are fifty illus- 
trations, in all, some of them of very high character as works of art, and 
none of them without its peculiar interest. In the distant view of 
Megalopolis, which is placed as a frontispiece, the appearance of a land- 
storm is very cleverly given. We might almost suppose that, with the 
ae attributed to some inferior animals, we could see the wind itself. 

he plate is also illustrated (p. 60) with some excellent letter-press. 
The ancient city is a ruin ; but the inhabitants of the plain, we are told, 
are worthy descendants of their Arcadian fathers ; and Sir William Gell 
is confirmed in his description of them as ‘‘a hardy and handsome race, 
evincing a spirit of probity and independence, and exercising hospitality 
and kindness to strangers.” “This,” Mr. Linton well observes, “ looks 
like a remnant of the civilisation of past ages, and proves that even four 
centuries of barbarous oppression have not extinguished every ancient 
virtue. “ Why,” he asks, “should not the great temple of the human mind, 
after ages of decline, exhibit signs of its former beauty and excellence; 
as the works of the sculptor and architect, in the extremity of their ruin, 
leave evidence of what they were in the days of their completeness ?”’ 

If we mention a few other of the subjects that have occupied Mr. 
Linton’s pencil, it is not because they are the best, but merely amongst 
the best. There is the old castle of Levadia (opposite to p. 19), so like 
some of the castled heights of Southern Italy ; but with a plain, instead 
of the Mediterranean, spreading far from its base, and surrounded with 
associations of history and song. There is Poros, with its misty calm ; 
the moonlight effect thrown upon Epidaurus ; the fearful pass of Taigeton, 
that might have tried even the nerves of its Spartans, and of which the 
painter says, “from some positions high in air, the sublimity of the 
scene is truly appalling.” After these come “the more luxuriant and 
richly wooded plains” of Arcadia; the valley of the Neda (Phigaleia), 
painted with a Turneresque freedom and power; and the wild grandeur 
of the Styx. We can scarcely fancy it to be the Styx of our schoolboy 
recollections: the Stygianfiwaves by which the gods made oath. All 
that those who now live near them tell is of the old notion that the water 
is unwholesome, and they relate (as Colonel Leake informs us) “ nearly 
the same story concerning it as Pausanias, saying that no vessel will hold 
it.” ‘We should have supposed that this fact might have been very easily 
ascertained. 

In addition to the remains of remote antiquity, we have two views of 
the monastic pile of Megaspilion, which is described as part of perhaps 
the most striking scenery the traveller has ever beheld. ‘‘ Nature has 
here worked upon her grandest scale, while man has exceeded himself in 
the vastness of his effort to rival her.” It is certainly an extraordinary 
structure both in extent and form. From one point, rising story above 
story, it reminds one of some of the best of the older parts of Edinburgh, 
with a magnificent background of mountains. It was founded by the 
Paleologi, and is so strong in its rocky fastnesses, that during the Greek 
revolution the late Ibrahim Pacha besieged and assaulted it in vain. The 
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monks who are supported by it number nearly five hundred; but they 
are excellent farmers, their currant plantations alone producing about 
80,000 Ibs. annually ; so that, unlike their brethren generally, the most 
rigid political economist cannot class them with the unproductive—with 
the beings who are only born to consume. 

It may be asked why we refer to a work so long since published ? 

We will frankly say. 

About half a century ago there lived together in a quiet street, that 
crossed the upper part of a great seaport town, three young men, 
students, in theirs everal ways, of literature and art. One of them was 
never intended for commercial life, and the others soon left it, at different 
periods, for more attractive pursuits. The,first was Daniel Terry, actor, 
dramatist, and the favoured friend of Sir Walter Scott, who had already 
quitted architecture for the stage. The second has made himself known 
as an artist, traveller, antiquary, scholar, and the author (amongst other 
works) of “ The Scenery of Greece ;” and the third is the writer of this 
brief notice. He dwells upon Mr. Linton’s volume as the recent gift of 
an early friend: but it is also gratifying to him to have an opportunit 
of saying —though quite unnecessary —that it is well entitled to the re- 
putation it has already acquired as, in every way, one of the most 
beautiful Books of Art that has appeared during the present generation. 





THE LADIES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


THE influence which the “modern Babylon” exerts over the world is 
still so considerable, that the French are, to a certain extent, correct in 
saying that Paris is the capital of the polite world. It is true that, in 
commerce and finance, London stands far ahead; nor does Paris still 
retain its old authority in intellectual affairs. France still holds its own 
on most of the European stages, but in art, literature, and, above all, in 

olitical debate, it no longer gives the tone. What it has retained, and 
still firmly holds, is the sceptre of fashion. Has not, within a few years, 
a French monster, called Crinoline, flown over both hemispheres, subju- 
gating the fairer sex, and imposing silence on the stronger ? 

In the philosophic century, Paris had in every respect an authority, 
which degenerated into a despotism. Every literature, our own not ex- 
cepted, bore the French brand; in the arts only French types were 
esteemed ; crockery and china, dresses, language, and manners, all were 
French. At the time when Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa, and 
Catherine II. occupied three of the first thrones, the French dominion of 
the world attained its acme, even though French monarchy was repre- 
sented by Louis XV., the most wretched of all the Bourbons. Every 
eye was fixed on Paris, and the kings, princes, and potentates had their 
own correspondents in that city, to keep them constantly posted up about 
what was occurring. If it were only a minor occurrence, such as the 
deposition of the Bolognese dog by the pug, a witticism of an author, 
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or an unusual crowding of the Bastille, the daily report of the corre- 
spondent was considered sufficient ; but if anything important happened 
—for instance, if Voltaire set out for Ferney, a new work by Diderot 
appeared, or the star of a new favourite rose on the horizon of Versailles 
—a special courier was not unfrequently sent off with the news. 

Still, this gallicism, we are happy to say, had certain limits among us. 
A fine lady, who felt flattered when her French cook told her with 
amiable condescension that she spoke French almost as well as a 
Parisienne, would have been horrified at the thought of putting away her 
children as her Parisian models all did. She would sooner have the poor 
things learn French than English, but she kept them by her side under 
her own care:and protection. But, in most other respects, Paris fashions 
and morals prevailed so fully among us, that, what may be said of the 
Parisian fine ladies of the last century, is in great measure referable to 
the English fine lady of the same pemod. Hence, a new work which has 
just appeared in Paris* will probably afford us some idea as to the manners 
and customs of our great-grandmammas. 

The woman of the eighteenth century—by which title we always mean 
the Parisian—if she belonged to the higher classes, received no attention 
until she was married. But when that ceremony had taken place, the 
gallantry of the gentlemen fully compensated for their past neglect. The 
birth of a daughter was a bore to the father and a sorrow to the mother. 
The parents expected an heir to carry on the name and renown of the 
family, and were merely encumbered with a girl. The new-born infant 
was got rid of as speedily as possible, and was entrusted to a nurse, who 
conveyed her to the provinces. When the little one returned to the 
paternal mansion, some years later, she was handed over to a governess, 
and placed with her in a garret. The governess did her best to make a 
little lady of her charge, and behaved to her with gentleness, yielding, 
and flattery. She was never whipped, every whim was indulged, every 
naughty trick overlooked, in order that the little girl, when she became a 
mistress in her turn, might provide for her governess. The education was 
confined to reading and writing, the study of geography from pictures, 
morality from a few biblical texts, and, above all, rules of behaviour. 
Warnings, such as “ Keep yourself straight, my dear child,” or, ‘« This is 
the way in which you ought to bow,” were delivered as if they were the 
quintessence of feminine wisdom. The little girl was dressed like a doll : 
on her head was a bonnet, on which a forest of feathers nodded, and she 
wore two dresses, one of blue or pink silk, and over it a second of dia- 
phanous tulle, with embroidered flowers. 

The mother took no part in the education of her daughter, and only saw 
her once a day for a few moments. Eleven a.m. was the hour when visitors 
called, and the children and dogs of the house were admitted. Pug and 
an Italian.greyhound came in wagging their tails, the daughter trembling, 
for she knew that she would hear reproaches so soon as the door opened. 
“Walk more slowly ; carry yourself better ; don’t let your arms hang in 
that way; keep your head up! What a fright you look this morning ! 
You are really odious, and must put on more rouge.” After these re- 





* La Femme au Dix-huititme Sitecle. Par Edmund et Jules de Goncourt. 
Paris: Didot. 
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marks, the mother would, probably, turn to a visitor. “ How I love this 
child! Come, dearest, kiss'me! But you are dirty; what @ sight! 
Not ‘one of your usual questions; you are really insufferable!” Then 
the visitor would chime in: “ Oh, madame, what a loving mother you 
are!” To which the mother replied, “ What would you ? I am 
frenziedly attached to my child.” 

Whent he daughter had learned to read, gone through her cate- 
chism, and received lessons from special masters in music and dancing, 
she was ripe for the convent. For the second time the mother parted 
from her without a tear. The convent of that day—not the convent of 
a romance, but of real life—satisfied many other requirements besides the 
education of girls. Great ladies retired to these hoases, who wished, by 
saving, to pay their husbands’ debts, or augment the fortune of their 
children. In the convent young ladies found a shelter from the persecu- 
tion of seducers, as did wives who had separated from their husbands, 
and widows until their next marriage. Both classes selected this asylum 
in order to escape scandal. Many ladies, like Mesdames du Deffand and 
Doublet, resided in a convent, in order to live quietly and cheaply. Tem- 
porary guests constantly‘arrived, sometimes ladies who wished to let the 

ass grow over an adventure, or those who at certain ‘periods of the year 
elt a yearning for a lengthened course of devotion. As regards the nuns, 
they generally consisted of unfortunate women who had been disfigured 
by small-pox. The eighteenth century was uncharitable, even brutal, to 
an ugly woman. “ An ugly woman,” says Moissy, “is a being for whom 
there is neither a rank in nature nor a place in society.” The Prince de 
Ligne gives the number of the ugly women forced into convents, by the 
fearful scourge of the age, at two hundred thousand. 

There was no conventual life, in our sense of the term, in a convent. 
There were always male visitors in the parlour : courtiers told all the news 
from court and town, and poets: recited their verses. The boarders paid 
visits in town ; and though they lived in a separate building, it was so 
near to the convent that the nuns and their young pupils heard loud 
echoes from the external world. In a convent one of ‘these pupils, the 
young D’ Albert, wrote her “ Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” in which 
the manners of the society of Paris and Versailles were described with 
marvellous fidelity. From this book we learn with what the thoughts of 
the pupils were engaged, and what a most improper place ‘of education a 
convent was. Led to hours and mass, kneeling for a quarter of -an hour 
before a erucifix or an altar, they filled their fancy with pictures of the 
brilliant and frivolous life in Paris. So bitter were the experiences de- 
rived from wives who had been educated in convents, that the latter 
eventually fell into utter disrepute, and secular education was substituted. 
No improvement, however, was effected by this, for the fundamental evil 
still remained, that daughters were separated from their mother and 
family in the years when they most required guidance. 

When the time approached for the young lady to leave the convent, 
her family turned their attention to her marriage. A husband was chosen 
for her, without asking her ; perhaps, on returning home, she heard no 
more of the affair than the coming and going of tradespeople and tailors, 
the heaping up of fabrics of every description, and the giggling of the 
needlewomen at work on her trousseau told her. Propriety demanded 
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that she should remain in ignorance. In the Memoirs of Madame 
d’Epinay, there is a capital story, how a betrothed girl was introduced 
to her without her knowledge, and how much time was granted 
her to learn to know and love him. M. de Bellegarde receives a proposal 
of marriage for his daughter Mimi from M. d’ Houdetot, the father, not 
the son, in the name of the latter. He is an excellent father, and makes 
the stipulation that the young man must please his daughter. In order 
to clear up this point, a os is arranged at the house of a mutual rela- 
tive, and the young couple are taken thither. Mimi is seated at table 
next to young Houdetot, and the parents also sat together. Dinner is 
over, coffee is on the table, the servants have retired, and M. d’Hou- 
detot, the father, of course begins to speak. “ We are here en famille,” 
he bursts forth, “‘and do not require to affect any mystery. M. de Belle- 
garde, does my son suit you?” Yes orno. Mamselle Mimi, does the 
young man please you? Yesorno. He is already in love with you, 
so you can speak candidly, my dear daughter-in-law.” What can Mimi 
do but turn red and hold her tongue? She is called upon to declare 
before witnesses that she had fallen in love with her dinner neighbour in 

t haste. Her mother comes to her aid. ‘ Let us allow the poor child 
time to draw breath.” ‘Very well, very well,” M. d’Houdetot pére 
remarks, “we will arrange the terms, and the young people can talk 
together the while.” ‘ That is right, that is right,” the relatives exclaim 
in unison, and retire into a corner to consult. M. d’Houdetot announces 
that he intends to settle 18,000 livres a year on his son, and has bought 
him a captaincy. Madame d’Houdetot follows suit with the promise that 
she will give her finest diamonds to dear little Mimi. M. de Bellegarde 
gives the said Mimi a dower of 300,000 francs, and declares that she 
shall come in for her full share on his death. The terms are found per- 
a satisfactory, and M. de Bellegarde closes the conference with the 
words, “ All is settled then; we will sign the contract to-night. Next 
Sunday the banns shall be put up for the first time—we will get a dis- 
pensation for the other twice—and on Monday the marriage.’ Ex- 
cellent father, what a hurry he is in. Things took place exactly as he 
said, 

Many years later, Madame d’Houdetot was sitting at dinner next to 
Diderot, and told him of this marriage. She was candid enough to say, 
“T willingly accepted my husband, because I thus entered society, and 
could go to balls, the promenade, the opera, and the comedy.” 

Fashion demanded that the newly-married couple should go into the 
country after the marriage, but they did not remain there long—not quite 
a week. A thousand things recalled the young wife to Paris: she had 
to display her new dresses and jewellery, pay visits, take possession of her 
position, and exercise her rights. The display of her person and her 
diamonds was expected to take place on a certain day at the Grand Opera. 
On each Friday, al! the spectators fixed their eyes on the box next to the 
queen's, because they knew that all newly-married ladies belonging to 
fashionable society would show themselves there. 

This was the presentation to the public, but a second and more im- 
portant one followed, that at court. The greatest lady had an uncertain, 
almost equivocal existence, until she had been received at Versailles. 
This eventful ceremony demanded many preparations and much study, 
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and caused unending anxiety. Madame de Genlis has described for us 
the day on which she, with the Maréchale d’Estrées, helped to adorn a 
newly-married lady, Madame de Puisieux, for the first presentation. The 
head-dress was put on thrice, and alterations made in it each time, as 
something or other did not please the competent dressers. Next came 
the powder and paint, and then the huge corsage usual at court was put 
on, in which the young wife was going to dine that day, in order to grow 
accustomed to it. An interminable discussion took place over the neck- 
collar: four times was it put on and taken off and put on again. A coach 
was sent to fetch the lady’s-maids of the maréchale, who were to decide 
the point. They backed up the opinion of their mistress, but that did 
not stop the dispute, which was carried on all through dinner. The toilet 
concluded with putting on the hoop-petticoat and attaching the train. 
The fully-dressed lady then made a grand rehearsal of the curtseys, 
which had been taught her by the celebrated Gardel. Her two assistants 
in dressing were iectel. judges, who carefully watched whether 
Madame de Puisieux curtseyed prettily. The matter looked easier than 
it really was. At such a presentation there was one most dangerous 
moment, in which a lady could render herself ridiculous, or, in other 
words, unhappy for life. It was the moment when, graciously dismissed 
by the queen, she was obliged to retire backwards. If she did not wish 
to be entangled in her train and fall, she must introduce a kick between 
each curtsey and back step, which got rid of her train. This kick was 
the difficulty, and was consequently practised a hundred times. It must 
be powerful, for the train was no light weight, and yet it must not be 
noticed, else some wit would whisper maliciously to his neighbour, ‘ Just 
watch Madame de Puisieux kicking up behind.” 

During the honeymoon, the newly-married couple were pardoned if 
they behaved as if attached to one another; but at a later date that 
would be regarded as in bad taste and ridiculous. The husband might 
be in love with any other man’s wife but his own, and the wife must have 
admirers, if she wished to be fashionable. Good lessons were given her; 
she was ridiculed ; and at length yielded, after her husband had done the 
same thing before her. From this time forth they lived asunder, as 
fashionable people ought to do, and were polite and attentive, cold and 
indifferent, when they chanced to meet. 

Amusement must be the watchword of a society which knew none of 
the duties, anxieties, and joys of family life, and had no serious occupa- 
tion. It was only natural that ennui should follow closely on the heels 
of every amusement. People were constantly flying from themselves, 
constantly seeking for excitement. Just before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution the society of Paris resembled an incessantly revolving whirlwind. 
The most abstract studies—for instance, statics ; the most curious natural 
phenomena, such as a negress, in one of whose eyes the day, in the other 
the hour, of her birth could be read, were called upon to fill up the 
vacuum of life. A satirist, who, however, is no caricaturist, has given us 
a comical sketch of this hunt after amusement. The chief person in the 
little scene is merely called “the lady,” because she is a type of the age; 
her lover is called the chevalier ; and, in addition to these, we have the 
baron, the count, and the marquise. We draw up the curtain and the 
piece commences. The lady leaves her house, calls for the chevalier, and 
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carries him off. He is to accompany her to the Lyceum, where she pur- 
poses to hear a lecture on anatomy. On'the road she meets the mar- 

uise, who has business to transact at her dressmaker’s, and begs her 

iend’s assistance in the selection ‘of the materials. Three doors from 
the dressmaker’s, the baron’s chasseur comes up to the carriage and 
‘announces to the ladies his master’s desire that they should accompany 
him to an experiment with inflammable air. “1 like nothing more than 
such experiments,” the lady says to the-baron, after the latter has saluted 
her; “ but can you promise me that no explosion will take place ? Well, 
come into our coach.”” “Rue de la Pepiniére,” the baron cries to the 
coachman. They stop at the door of the imdicated house, and the mar- 
quise says, “ 1 must leave you here, for it is late, and 1 must not miss 
my lecture ion statics, Will younotaccompany me?” They agree, the 
carriage sets out once more, and they have driven’ some distance, when 
they notice some handsome parrots in a shop. “Stop, coachman, the 
birds are beautiful ; we will look at them, and talk to them.” .A parrot 
is purchased, and a berline drives past. “One word,” the lady cries to 
the gentleman seated in it ; “‘ whither-wre you hurrying, count?” ‘“ To 
the printing-office of the blind.” ‘Charming, exquisite, umique. We 
will all go; getin here.” On the road the lady asks the count whether 
his berline is the same one in which’ he drove to see Drouais’s new 
picture. The marquise is excited by the description of the picture, and 
insists on seeing it. ‘ Coachman—to Drouais’s!” "The company con- 
verse about painting, and the chevalier confesses that he is: a bit of an 
artist. The ladies doubt his skill, and wish to convince themselves whether 
‘his flower-pieces are really pretty. The coach turns back, the horses 
break into a trot, and they go on for about a:mile. “ Mon Dieu! talking 
of flowers reminds me,” the marquise exelaims, “that. the great aloe in 
the king’s garden is in flower, which only takes place once every forty or 
fifty years. If this should be the:last day,.and we were not to look at 
the marvel, such an opportunity would not:occur again in our lifetime.” 
The carriage is turned round once more ; again the party start, and do 
not arrive; and in this way-alter their imimds four times more. The day is 
at an end; they have merely been driving about; and the chevalier accom- 
panies the lady home and assists her from her carriage. ‘“ Did you not 
intend to hear a lecture at the Lyceum ?” he asks her. 

In her division of the day, the great lady of the last century adhered 
to certain rules. It was not day with her before eleven a.m. At that 
hour she rang, complained that she had passed a wretched night, and 
drank a cup of chocolate in bed. Two lady’s-maids dressed her in her 
morning costume, and carried her in her fauteuil to the toilet-table—a 
mirror standing on a table, which was wrapped in muslin like a cradle, 
and adorned with lace like an altar. On this table was a great number 
of aids to beauty—bottles, pommades, essences, perfumes, beauty-plasters, 
red and white paint, Maille vinegar to prevent freckles, ribbons, laces, and 
pins. Just as.an artist paints in a room looking north, the great lady 
performed her toilet in a room with a northern aspect. She, too, required 
a clear light, for her operations partly consisted of painting. 

After twelve o'clock, the half-dressed lady, wrapped in a peignoir, held 
her audience. The door opened to all her tradespeople, friends, and ac- 
quaintances. She was surrounded and overwhelmed with compliments 
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the while her hair was being dressed, and she selected the gown she 
meant to wear. At this hour there was love-making, pouting, and dis- 
missal ; at this hour the lady wrote notes which must desley the loose, 
unfettered character of the morning. The evening was set apart for 
important letters, the morning for free outpourings of the heart. During 
this occupation the visitors kept the bells in constant motion, and the 
lacqueys were hurrying about to execute orders, hasten on the dress- 
maker, fetch the playbills, and order a bouquet for the day. The col- 
porteur appeared with the newest pamphlet, the physician was delighted 
at the lady’s brilliant health, the abbé (he was never absent) stepped into 
the room, sat down, and told the aneedotes of the day, hummed the 
fashionable air, and, while sitting and talking, cut out beauty-patches. 
At each article that was offered to the lady of the house, she partly turned 
to this friend: “ What does the abbé say to this?” then looked again 
into the glass, and put on an “ assassinating”’ patch, while the abbé care- 
fully inspected the fabric through his eye-glass. 

Levees were held not only at court, but in the houses of many of the 
nobility. Certain visitors of high rank had the precedence, and the others 
came after. It was everywhere the fashion for the lady of the house to 
make her tradespeople and servants: pass an uncomfortable hour. The 
first dress offered her must displease her, even though the abbé thought 
it pretty. She was not permitted by fashion’s laws to accept the first cap 
which her lady’s-maid offered. The servants were accustomed to. this 
bon-ton, and, as.a rule, they were well treated and still better paid. The 
Due de Choiseul gave his servants balls and routs; and to be able to re- 
tire with a neat fortune, was often the fulfilled desire of valets and lady’s- 
maids. Old deserving servants generally received a pension, and under 
these circumstances it was possible to have faithful domesties. 

When this toilette, the first of three every day, was completed, the lady 
seated herself at the pianoforte, or took a lesson in harp-playing. When 
riding became the fashion, a horse was brought up whose mane was plaited 
with ribbons. The riding-dress imitated the costume of gentlemen, and 
consisted of a brown silk skirt, trimmed with pink ribbons, a eoat of the 
same colour, with small ivory buttons, an apple-green waistcoat, a broad 
neckerchief of white gauze, fastened in a large bow, and a beaver hat 
with white and green feathers. Prior to this Amazonian era, the lady 
read till dinner-time, dined, and then drove out. She dropped her visit- 
ing-cards, wrote her name in the book lying in the hall of ten persons in 
ill health, and walked into ten salons, where she only remained long 
enougtr to exehange an embrace, a compliment, and a calumny. She could 
be seen in the fashionable shops, at the scene of fires, at new buildings, and 
at every curiosity of the day. When twilight set in she hurried to the 
Tuileries. This was the most brilliant moment of the promenade, the 
hour of the gay world, and it would: not have been respectable to show 
oneself sooner. Four hooped skirts oceupied the entire breadth of the 
large walk. From one end of the garden to the other there isa heaving 
mass of ladies and gentlemen, who: bow to each other, or exchange a word 
and a glance. At times, one of the company has the idea of an improvised 
party. They remain so long round the large pond that the turning bridge 
is locked; they sup with the officers of the guard, and have the whole 
garden to themselves. 
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In the second half of the century the Tuileries were given up for the 
Boulevards. Thursday was the fashionable day, on which carriages 
bearing the eccentric names of the period —dormeuses, paresseusses, 
sabots, berlines 4 cul de singe, haquets, and diables—crossed each other 
in long lines. - The horses went at a foot pace, so that gentleman friends 
could: come up to the carriage door, and flower-girls hand in their 
bouquets. - They were accustomed to get out at a coffee-house, and have 
a glass of ice. There was a parade on the Boulevards every Thursday, 
and the mass of vehicles, the liveries, the sellers of almond-cakes and 
lemonade, the pedestrians, and the guests sitting in front of the coffee- 
houses, afforded a peculiar prospect. 

In summer the ladies had a considerable number of days, which made 
up for the loss of the winter’s carnival. Every fair was a carnival, and 
was visited by the fashionable world. On the market-places of Bezons, 
St. Ovide, St. Laurent, and St. Germain,jang rows of booths were 
erected, and rope-dancers and conjurors displayed their art by the side of 
wild beast shows, and stalls for the sale of beads and mosaic ornaments. 
Thousands of lights and lamps blinded the eye, thousands of sounds 
deafened the ear; there was a smell of onions frying in rancid butter in 
the air, and yet it was considered a treat by the world of fashion to mix 
up in a mob of cooks, peasant-girls, artisans, and soldiers. 

The same commingling of classes took place at. the winter masked 
balls. The noblest ladies and meanest citizens’ wives concealed their 
faces behind the same mask of coarse pasteboard with two pendant ribbons. 
At one of these balls there was a disturbance: a gentleman had torn off 
a lady’s mask. The insulted person was a duchess, the insulter a prince 
of the blood. At another ball, one female was heard saying to another, 
“ Mask, at this hour you ought to be with your husband.” The speaker 
was a poissarde, the lady addressed Queen Marie Antoinette. 

All wore dominoes; any other costumes that sprang up did not last 
long. The harlequins, polichinellos, pierrots, beggars, Chinese, and bats, 
soon disappeared again, as did the duennas and sefioras that followed 
them. People did not wish to make a display, but to tease, intrigue, and 
chatter. The domino was generally of a light colour—white, pink, lilac, 
or yellow—and the concealment of the mask gave the ladies courage and 
the gentlemen wit. With a masked face a lady could tease her friends 
and render them jealous, accept compliments from strangers, listen to 
confidences and explanations, encourage a bashful lover, and re-enthral a 
faithless one. If a new acquaintance pleased her, she lost at the right 
moment and the right spot her snuff-box, and on the next day had the 
satisfaction of having it restored to her at her own house by the gallant 
gentleman who had found it. 

The theatre filled up a great portion of the evenings. To show oneself 
publicly there became unfashionable towards the end of the century, and 
every lady of bon ton had had her small box completely closed by cur- 
tains. She went there in the comfortable dress which ladies called their 
déshabillé, and took her lap-dog, cushions, and warm water-bottle with 
her. As she was not obliged to receive persons she did not wish to see, 
she thus escaped the importunate gentlemen who were accustomed to 
besiege ladies before supper. While conversing with her friends, she 
surveyed the stage and the audience through the folds of the curtain by 
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the aid of an eye-glass fitted into her fan. Each of these boxes costs 
4800 livres a year, and the fashion produced such a profit to the Comédie- 
Frangaise that the actors suppressed a portion of the pit, in order to put 
up more small boxes. When the performance was over, the ladies did 
not drive straight home. Day often broke ere they left a supper-party 
or médianoche, and even then, before retiring to rest, they drove to the 
fashionable confectioner’s to dissipate the fumes of champagne with a 
glass of ratafia, and eat a couple of macaroons. 

The repeated visits to the theatres aroused a fancy for amateur acting. 
In the last years before the Revolution this became a mania, At that 
time there were performances inter alia at the houses of Monsieur 
(Louis XVIII.), Prince de Conti, the Duchesse de Villeroi, the Ducs de 
Grammont and d’Ayen, the Countess de Tessé, the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
&c. M. de Magnanville had a theatre three hours’ drive from Paris, 
before whose door three hundred carriages frequently set down. The 
stage, the house, the decorations, the dresses, were splendid, and the 
acting was so good, especially on the part of the ladies, that Prince de 
Ligne, a fine connoisseur, etpressed the opinion, ‘* More than ten of our 
ladies of the great world sing and play better than can be seen and heard 
at the first theatres.” In our time a good deal has been said about the 
celebrated tenor, Rubini, eating but little, and plain food, on days when 
he was going to sing. But the ladies of the Parisian amateur theatres 
imposed greater privations on themselves: they did not dine at all, and 
scarce eat any breakfast, in order to be quite certain about their voice. 
On the first day of the performance, the lady who had been rehearsing 
for weeks sat for six hours before her glass, and practised once again her 
gestures and play of features, in order to have the satisfaction of hearing 
her friends say to her after the performance, “ My heart, you are an 
angel! How can any one act so! Itisamiracle! We never cried so 
much as we have done to-day! We could not shed another tear!”’ 

In several periods of the century other modes of performing sprang up. 
Rustic festivals were arranged, in which the guests remained the whole 
day in the house of their host, and enjoyed all the pleasures of country 
life. Then the fashion sprang up of playing at coffee-houses. The lady 
of the house sat simply dressed at a counter, on which pastry aud oranges 
were arranged. In all the rooms small tables with newspapers, chess- 
boards, cards and counters were placed, and on the chimney-piece was a 
row of liqueur-bottles. The lacqueys did not wait in livery, but in short 
jackets, white aprons, and white caps. After dinner, pantomimes or pro- 
verbs were performed. Madame de Lauzun an in a most simple 
costume. Solution: A good reputation is a woman’s best ornament. 
Madame de Marigny danced with M. de St. Julien, who had blackened 
his face, and every now and then passed her handkerchief over his face. 
Solution: It is impossible to wash a Blackamoor white. When Roubaud 
had written his ‘‘ Nouveaux Synonymes Frangais,” a perfect fury spran 
up for representing words with a double meaning. Then, the Comédie 
Francaise ventured on performing “ King Lear,” and you could not enter 
any society without seeing some dramatic and affecting story performed, 
or having it repeated to you by pretty lips. This fashion was followed 
by that of playing at blind-man’s-buff, and that again by lotto, 

A lady who desired to introduce something strtkingly new, sometimes 
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best, as Madame de Mazarin i This 


came off second lady 
was persecuted by the misfortune that no one would do her justice. She 
was pretty, and ‘people called her fat ; she had a good deal of sense, and 
was considered very stupid; she lavished her fortune, and was accused of 
i avaricious ; she glistened with diamonds, and people compared her 
with a chandelier. At last she fancied she had discovered something 


which must compel public opinion to respect her, and sent out invitations 
for a d ball. The pas arrived, and saw in the ball-room—whose 
walls floor to ceiling were formed df mitrors—a stage with rustic 
decorations. A pastoral sport began, a coquettishly-bedizened shepherdess 
came on the stage with a flock of ribboned sheep—real sheep, all alive. 
The belwether, up to this period a good and quiet brute, the pride of its 
parents, was upset by something—the music, the number o ple, or 
the flashing lights. It leaped down into the room, the whole flock 
followed iit, and though the poor beasts were driven back, that rendered 
them all the more alarmed. They dashed madly about the ball-room, 
smashed the mirrors, upset the ladies and gentlemen, and, when they 
finally found the door, and rushed down the stairs, they left a field of 
destruction and ruined ball-dresses behind them. 

Female friendships may be reckoned partly among the curiosities, 
partly among the amusements, of the age. Two ladies, at their second 
or third meeting, vowed an eternal friendship, and were inseparable so 
long as the eternity lasted. They called each other my heart, my love, 
my queen; wrote to each other one | morning, walked through the rooms 
arm in arm, and told everybody of the fusion of their souls into one. But 
there was one dangerous rival for the female friend, and that was the lap- 
dog of her heart’s queen. Every lady had her lapdog or greyhound, her 

iel or pug, ‘which was washed and combed every day, which she 

ed to sleep at night at her feet in bed, which fed from her plate, 
which was ed with a slice of venison, a chicken ‘breast or pheasant 
wing, and of which, when it died, she would say in a lamenting voice, 
“ My incomparable Azor! my dear departed Diana!” Lionet, the vete- 
rinary surgeon, earned by his treatment of dogs a chiteau and handsome 
estate. Chevrette and Grandval all but fought a duel about Puff, Ma- 
dame d’Epinay’s lapdog. Good poets sung the praise of ladies’ dogs, 
and wrote affecting elegies on their decease. The darlings, though, were 
excellently tramed. The most useful and sensible dog was indubitably 
one belonging to the Princess de Conti. She had taught it to bite her 
husband’s calves so soon as he made his appearance in her apartments. 

In spite of all these amusements there were at times empty hours 
which required filling up. If the weather were frightful, or ladies were 
too indolent to drive out, one of those occupations was needed with which 
the fair sex has busied its hands and eyes since all time. The eighteenth 
century displayed a great fertility in the invention of such work. It 
would need a number of this magazine to record all the occupations of 
this nature which sprang up like a fashion, spread like an ofidemie, and 
faded away like a dream. During the Regency there was a perfect furore 
for cutting-out. All the copper-plate engravings which a lady could pro- 
cure were cut out, varnished, and pasted on furniture, wall-paper, curtains, 
and screens. Huber was celebrated for his skill in this operation, and 
Cribellon makes his Shah Baham declare this invention to be the master- 
piece of human genius. 
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After cutfjng-out had had its day, the fashion of fantoccini sprang up, 
those well-known fi which are made to dance by pulling a string. 
There was not a wall without its fantoccini suspended from it, not a 
who did not expect them as a New Year's gift. In all directions densél 
scaramouches, uins, bakers, shepherds, and shepherdesses; fan- 
toccini of all sizes and prices, from four-and-twenty sous up to fifteen 
hundred livres, which sum the Duchesse de Chartres paid for one painted 
by Boucher. 

But the fantoccini fell into-desuetude, and from their grave the turnip 
rose as the new mistress of the fashion. A turnip was hollowed, and a 
hyacinth bulb placed in the cavity: the whole was then put into water, 
and people were delighted at the sight of the two plants growing to- 
we and into one another, the turnip providing the leaves and the 

yacinth the‘flower. The turnip was carried in the air like a reticule. 

The next fashion to come up was that of netting, which was shortly 
followed by a-mania for unravelling. The ladies unravelled gold lace, 
ribbons, epaulettes, embroidery, everything in which there was gold. 
This occupation became such a mania, that a gentleman who entered a 
room in which it-was going on, was at once surrounded by the fair work- 
women, and in a few minutes found himself stripped of all his gold lace. 
The Due d’Orleans put a stop to this bad practice by having imitation 
gold aiguilettes sewn on his uniform. The ladies who robbed him of 
them with their scissors mixed the false gold among the real, and were 
abused by the bullion dealer to whom they sold the lot. This occupation 
was the only one of them all which brought in any money. Ladies begged 
gold lace and so on of their friends, picked out the gold threads, and sold 
them. 

If we place by the side of this picture of a fashionable lady that of 
the citizen’s wife, we shall feel, as it were, refreshed. Here no breeze over- 
laden with perfumes assails us, we find no chase after amusement, but 
honest industry. The daughter lived with the mother, and was brought 
up by her. At the age of seven she was expected to put away childish 
things, and if she were naughty she was called, for a punishment, Made- 
moiselle. Her parents took her with them when they paid visits or went 
for a walk, and she was sent to school. At the age of eleven she was 
sent to a convent, but only for a year. The convents set apart for 
citizens’ daughters were quiet asylums, in which there was always one 
room where the nuns gave, gratis, instruction to the female children of 
poor parents. The daughter of a well-to-do tradesman paid two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred livres a year. Among the things taught there 
were music and dancing, and the teachers of these two branches gave their 
lessons in the parlour. On Sunday the parents called and fetched their 
daughter for a jaunt; while on week days the convent garden was used 
for recreation and exercise. 

When the usual year was ended, the daughter returned home. Her 
life was henceforth divided into two parts, one of them being devoted to 
practising the arts and talents of feminine life, the other to household 
cares. She embroidered, drew, and played, but she also went to the 
kitchen-fire, and accompanied her mother to market. Her education 
continued until marriage, and was intended to give the girl a good 
— on which she could move with the easy grace of a lady of 

ashion. 
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house was their world, and if they wént out, the traditional prome- 

wus Sg spat of the arsenal, the Jardin a Roi, and, 

garden the Luxembourg, in which stocking-knitting 
flourished even in the reign of Louis XVI. . 

On fine summer days they slipped out of Paris and spent a day in the 
py Te rose at five in morning, as they wished to have as 
many enjoyment as was possible, and a simple toilette. 
They drove to Meudon, Villebonne, St. Gervais, or, on days when the 
fountains played, to St. Cloud. With the latter excursion was combined 
the pleasure of a trip by water ; boats for eight persons lay alongside the 
Quai de la Seine, which waited till they had a full freight. In these 
excursions and trips the acquaintance of young men was Sonal, though 
they were not the sole occasion for doing so. These were found, too, at 
the house-door, where the daughters inhaled a mouthful of fresh air in the 
evening ; on the wall, where they walked with female friends ; and, above 
all, in Corpus Christi week, the finest time for all lovers. The parents on 
this occasion allowed their daughters to go out alone, and harm rarely 
happened, although now and then a girl might go out and not return. 
She had been seduced from her home, and in most cases was ruined. 

The noble classes did not comprehend this bourgeois life with all its 
earnestness and silent peace, even at the eleventh hour, when they 
formed the resolution to become bourgeois too. The way in which they 
carried out the excellent resolution was only a fashion, which would have 
passed away like all the rest. They were enthusiastic for nature, philo- 
sophy, liberty, and, while being so, merely acted a part. When the 
others took the matter up seriously, the fashionable world attempted to 
stem the tide, and perceived too late, through their own impotence, that 
they had thrown away their strength. They fled in horror, and when 
they returned, Paris, society, the world, had undergone a metamorphosis. 
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